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THK TRAVKLS OF A lU'I .)H1ST IMLGRIM. 

A. D. 3^>9-4U. 

IlV IIEknEkT H. i.oWEN. 

Were t*^c (icojrraphical Societies of tlu- present clay to 
decide to make their awards retrospective, there is certainly 
no name which would rise from the far past witli so strong; a 
claim to recojjnition. or so little tc fear from an "advocatus 
diabolt" as Kunj^ of W'ayan^. better known by his monastic 
name of Fa-hien. 

Just 1.500 years aj(o this intre))id traveler and scholar set 
out on his journey, and fifteen years elapsed before it was 
brou(,'ht to its completion. Neither lust of money nor lust of 
sport, nor the desire to make or break a record impelled him 
on his way. He went as a simple Huddhist monk to collect 
documents to turn li^ht on the introduction of his religion into 
China. This, the prime object of his mission, he fulfilled, and 
his adventures by the way are told so modrstly so simply, and 
with so many almost modern touches that the narrative of his 
experiences is one whose general human interest far over- 
passes the limits of China, or Asia, or the Oriental world. 

He does not dwell much on the difficulties of tht- way, ter- 
rible as they must have been, includinj^' the fear of demons as 
well as the more material obstacles anticipated by modern e.\- 
plorers. The journey over the Desert of (iobi the river of 
sand— is dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, and once, in his 
description of Mt (iurupada. he says: "On this hill hazels 
grow luxuriantly: and there are many lions, ti^'ers and wolves, 
so that people shoidd not travel incautiously" (iraphically. 
indeed, does he describe his shipwreck in the voyage from 
Ceylon homeward, but the one mention ot himself strengthen- 
ing his heart in Kwan Vin the Buddhist goddt ss of mercy. 
and committing himself to the "Communion of .saints" — the 
church of th« land of Han- only makes us marvel at and Invc 
his simple faith. 

If the modern traveler, completing the circuit of the globe 
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with Puck-Iikc celerity in the course of a few days, or the 
modern reader imajjininj^ the pre^^ent century uni({ue in its 
explorers as in other things, will takt* in hand the quaint book 
of travels, of which I*rotcssor Legj^e has given us an admirable 
Knglish version, he will have as his reward some very pleasant 
hours; and a considerably enlarged bump of veneration for the 
much abused Celestial, and his physical, moral, and spiritual 
capacity. 

Kung was born in the course of the 4th century of our era, 
in the department of Ping-yang in North China, not very far 
from Changan where the famous Nestorian monument was 
discovered in 1OJ5, A.I). Heing sent as a child to a monastery 
to be cured of an illness, he relused, when he got well, to re- 
turn home. His father died when he was ten years old, but he 
still declined to go back to the widowed mother, and deter 
mined to become a monk. At his mother's death he showed 
that his love for her had been very real all along, but he went 
back after her burial to his monastery to become a Sramanera 
for the rest of his life. 

An incident related of him at this time e.xhibits in a strik- 
ing manner the personal courage for which he was afterwards 
distinguished, and anticipates also the moral of Browning's 
well known poem "Date and I)abitur. " \\ hile he and some 
fellow discipUs were engaged in cutting rice, they were 
attacked by a band of luin^Tv thieves. l-'a-hien alone stood 
his ground arui addressed tlu- robbers thus: **If you must have 
the grain, take what you ple.isf Hut. sirs, it was y<iur former 
neglect of charity which l)r«»u^ht you t«> your present state of 
destitutioT). and now . again, you wi^h to rob (»thers. I am 
afraid that in the coming a;^es yu will ha\e stdl greater 
poverty and distress. I ani sorry f<»r \«»u before hand " The 
thie\es, we are told, retired, admiring his courage and 
wisdom. 

.\fler completing; his novitiate .ind t.ikmL; full Buddhistic 
order*i. I*a hieri st.irte(i out on ln> <'\er memorable journey in 
search ot copies or the \ inaya p:taka. 

1 he urnleit.ikmg was Im set by il-n.^^t rs, the unknown even 
more numerous than the kn«'wn the w,iy w.is strange, the 
people strange, the lan:;uage strani:*' Indeed, the sole tie 
win* h ^'oiind hini to the people armmg wh^m his fifteen years 
cxplor.itior] was spent w.is the tie •►^ religion, .intl it is no 
slight tribute to tli(* re.ility (.it that timei ot lUiddhism as a 
KM loioi ** < arul not rneicly philosophical* system, that for 
those fifteen \ears he seems t«» ha\e been treated, foreigner as 
he wa-^. with resprct. consi<icratn>n an<l kindness 

Let us briefly follow the route whuh he and his four com- 
panions took, pausing here and there to m.irk some c»f the 
intercstin;.: thmgs he has to tell us 

l-ea\ing( hang.in he pr<K-eeds din etly westward, crossing 
the Il(»ang ho and sti»pping tor the summer retreat in the then 
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kingdom of **the western Tsin" This annual retreat was one 
of the most ancient institutions of Buddhism, and a very use- 
ful one. In India it was the rainy season which was thus spent, 
but the Chinese Buddhists naturally observed instead the hot 
summer season. The time was spent in study and devotional 
exercises, and ought to have borne gooJ fruit in the gen- 
eral character of the monastic order. But the time of retreat 
— four months — was longer than would suit modern ideas. 
Nowadays the clergy are fortunate if they get a week's retreat 
in the course of a year. However, the Oriental generally takes 
lifr as though the years of Methuselah were before him. 

They had a second summer retreat further west before they 
passed the Great \\ alK and then, with the little band consid- 
erably augmented, they came to the ^reat desert of (iobi. 
Fa-hien gives a graphic description of the **river of sand," 
infested as he believed by evil demons as well as by hot winds. 
••Travellers" he says, "who encounter them perish all to a man. 
There is not a bin! to be s<cn in the air above, nor an animal 
on the ground below. '! hough you look all round most earn- 
estly to find where you can cross, you know not where to 
make your choice, the only mark and indication being the dry 
bones of the dead." 

Seventeen days' journey ( during which they must have 
traveled twenty-five miles a day ) across the desert brought 
them at last to the kingdom of Shan-shen,- near L. Lob— and 
they were delighted to find in the kingdoni no less than 4,000 
monks, and a king professing the Law. So, in all the king- 
doms through which they passed they found even the common 
people keeping the rules, and in spite of the peculiar ^'barbar- 
ous speech" they felt a real bond of fellowship between the 
people they encountered and themselves. 

At a place called Woo o they stayed two months, and per- 
haps outstayed their welcome, for we find their hosts accused 
of forgetting the duties of propriety and rij^hteousness, and 
treating strangers in a niggardly manner. 

Then, while some turned back disheartened by this rebuff, 
Fa-hien and the others journeyed to the southwest through an 
uninhabited country, in which we can well believe that their 
difficulties in crossing the rivers and gorges were almost insur- 
mountable. However, in another month they arrived at the 
important city of Khoten. where there were ''several myriads" 
of monks, and where the pilgrims were struck by the liking of 
the inhabitants for religious music, a trait of the Khoteners 
mentioned by other travelers since |-'a-hien. The stay here 
must have compensated them for all their past labours, since 
the monasteries containing in some instances 3.000 monks- 
seem to have been very comfortably provided for visitors. We 
might almost imagine Fa-hien describing a visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse. Thr monks come to their meals at the sound of 
a bell, they enter the refectory with demeanour of reverent 
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gravity, perfect silence is maintained during meals, and all 
orders are given by signs of the hand. 

After *»taying to see a grand procession of images, the pil- 
grims left Khoti-n and came in twenty-five days to another 
important city, possibly \'arkand, where the king was a stren- 
uous supporter of the haw. Thence, crossing the *'C)nion Mts,* 
they came to Vu-hwuy where they kept their third retreat. 

Next, crossmg tl»c Indus, they came to a large city, prob- 
ably identical with Skardo, where they were fortunate enough 
ti) participate in a great ()uin()uennial assembly of monks from 
all quarters, li was a greiii spring festival, t'ir.st instituted, it is 
believed, by King Asoka as an ecclesiastical conference. It 
must have been a gay scene, with silken streamers, and cano- 
pies, water-lilies in gold and silver, and the streets covered 
with mats and crowded with moving masses of people. 

Here for the first time relics of the Huddha begin to ap- 
)ear, a stone spittoon and a tooth which had belonged to him 
)einu among the particular treasures of the monks. 

It is instructive to note that thr travelers here actually con- 
descend to notice tlu- natural productions of the country, or 
rather to remark that the plants, trees, and fruits were all dif- 
ferent from those of ( hina, \^\i\\ the exception of the bamboo. 
pomej^ranate ( guava ' ) -md sugar cane 

Atter another nKuith's lourney westward, they completed 
the crossing of the < hiion mountains and entered northern 
India probahlv l>y the ancuiit kingdom of Darada. where 
l'\i-hicn's attciitHUi is attr.icleil l»y a huge imagf of Maitreya 
Hodliisattva tin* Messiah it the Huildhists. now awaiting in 
heaven the pioprr time loiomuicncc nii earth his dispensation 
of graiKMis kmdntss. Tr.idition sanl tli.it the image had been 
madi- accnniin^ t(» tiR- pattern ^een ui the I ushita heaven by a 
holy Arhat. and nn fast days it \sas s.iid to emit an effulgent 
light Not .1 bad parable this (»t tlu- ical fact that the light of 
the true (hrist is nnly l«* be seen l»y u^ in pri»portion as we 
repress and .:et rid of self 

lollduiii^ th« lourseot the tiMmntain range to the south- 
west they ii«»vv had a p«'ril<ius unite Im toie them 'AVhcn one 
approai he*! the ed.e In^ «yes became unsteadv. and 

if he uishtd to '^*t toiv\ani iii ihesauic directi«»n there was no 
place Mil wliuh lie iMuld place liis toot, and beneath were the 
waters ot the iiver Indu^ In t<>i:ner tim* ^ men hatl chiselled 
paths .dong the io< ks. and diNtnhuted latlders on the face of 
them to the number alto;^etlier ot -of. at the bottom of which 
there was a siispcnsi »n bridj.**- of ropes by which the river was 
crossed. Its banks being therr ei,;hty paces apart " 

The aciurat y ol our author is strikingly attested in the fol- 
lowing «jiioiatioii ;^iven b\ Heal and others from a m<Hl<Tn 
tra\elers description of the saiiie plate "I-or upwards of a 

hundred miles, says ( "jham. ' tht* Indus sweeps sullen 

and dark through a m ..t . g<->rge in the mountains, which for 
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wild sublimity is perhaps unc({uallcd Between 

these points the Indus races from side to side <>f the gloomy 
chasm, foaming and chafing with ungovernable fury. Vet even 
in these inaccessible places has d;iring and irgeniouN man tri- 
umphed over opposing nature. The yawning abyss is spanned 
by frail rope bridges, and the narrow ledges of rocks are con- 
nected by ladders to form a giddy pathway overhanging the 
seething caldron below.'* 

In this neighborhood, it is interesting to note that, in 
answer to thec|ueries of the monks. Ka-hicn affirmed that the 
religion of Buddha had been introduced into China in the 
reign of Kmperor Meng. (A. I). ;S 75). That euiperor had 
his famous dream of the universal savior born in the west in 
A. I). 61. and his ambassadors sent to discover the new-born 
monarch, penetrated as far as the kingdom (iondophares in 
northern India, and took back with them the first written life 
of the Buddha. It is a point which must always provoke con- 
siderable interest in christian minds that independent christian 
tradition has made the Apostle Thomas a resident at the 
court of Gondophaccs at this very time, and it is of course pos- 
sible that the ambassadors of .\iengti took back with them a 
distorted version of his preaching. This theory, if tenable, 
would serve to explain more than one remarkable coincidence 
in the lives of Buddha and Jesus. 

Arrived in India, Fa-hicn found himself in the midst of 
holy sites and wonder-working relics of his great Master. In 
one place was the footprint which was long or short according 
to the ideas of the beholder, a relic with the same moral as the 
statue ot Christ which was said always to be just a little taller 
than those who measured themselves against it. At another 
spot was the place where Buddha converted the wicked 
dragon, an achievement paralleled in the life of .'^t. Anthony. 
Kvcrywhere there were traditions of the Master's self-sacrifice 
in various lives that he had lived on earth. Here he had ran- 
somed a dove from a hawk with his own tlesh; here he had 
given his eye> for a man; here his head for another man; here 
his body to feed a starving tigress. No shrines of Medieval 
Catholicism were ever so richly dight as these sacred topes, at 
which kings, ministers, and people vied with one another in 
the costliness of their offerings, 

The monks of this part of the countr\ had evidently had 
some painful experience to guide them in their hospitalities, 
(or wc find they had made a very wholesome rule by which 
traveling pilgrims would be freely entertained for three days, 
after which time they must find <juarters for themselves. 

In a short time they came to the kingdom of Parushapura. 
the modern Teshawur. where anion*,' other holy objects they 
found the wonderful alms bowl of Buddha which had resisted 
the efforts of eight elephants to move it when a thievish 
prince tried to take it away. ( )ne singularly beautiful quality 
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is recorded of ic, which reminds us of the immortal comment 
made by Christ on the widow's mite. "When poor people/* 
says Fa-hirn, "turn into it a few flowers, it becomes immedi- 
ately full, while some very rich people, wishing to make offer- 
ings of many flowers might not stop till they had thrown in 
hundreds, thousand and myriads of bushels, and yet would not 
be able to fill it" 

When men offer flowers to God they cannot have wholly 
false notions of the Supreme Beauty, and with such an alms- 
guage as the bowl of Buddha, their religion cannot have been 
altogether external and formal. Kverywhere offerings of 
flowers seem to have been in retjuest, and in connection with 
one place was the legend that there the Bodhisattva had pur- 
chased with money five stalks of flowers to present to the 
Buddha It is an edifying contrast to that which exists in the 
churches of C(mtiiiental l.urope, particularly Italy, where no 
abundance of flowers seems to prevent the altars being dis- 
figured with abominable imitations, laden with the dust of 
weeks or montli> 

Other relics can hardly have been s.) conducive to "pure 
religion and undcfiled," as for example, the tooth and ftat 
bone of the skull of Buddha, and when some even claimed to 
possess his shadow, they had certainly strayed far from the 
substance of hi^ teachin;;. 

Near these sacred sites (»ne «>f l**a hicn's comrades fell ill 
and died, and the rest stayin;^ )>chind with him our pilgrim 
went forward on his way alone 

1 wo however seem to have »»vei taken and rejoined him, for 
in crossing the little ^nowy nuaintams. probably the Safeid 
Koh. on the w.i\ to the Kohat pass, another of the pilgrims 
died la hieii wasalmost overwhelmed with this disaster.and 
strokini: the corpse cued out piteously. "Our plan has failed: 
It is fate." but sdon recovering his i outage he succeeded in 
crossing the iimuiitains. and spent the summer retreat in the 
kni'^jdoin of 1 .o e. or Afghani>tan 

After \\\\>. the tw«» ai;ain ciossed the Indus and entered the 
le-^ion <»f tiie Timial) 1 he inonk> here recciveti the foreign- 
ers with ^re.ii s\ inpathy. though jimking iMn»n them somewhat 
cotuiesi emim^ly as stnkiiii^ ex.imples of the power of Buddh- 
ism t<»;^Mthei III even iiiru of .i •bordeiland 

riir I'll'i^riins thetiiselvc-* must ha\e leali/ed the uonderful 
prestige of their relit^mn in the land of its t)irth. As they ad- 
vanced s«iuthe.ist the im»iiks i.»ul«i be counted by myriads, the 
kings were devote<l ailherents ami nn»st obsequious to the re- 
ligious <»rdeis. t.ikiriL; ott then trowns l»eft)re them and supply- 
ing them with food t'totii their own hands 

(ioin-^' still south their wonder was increaNed at the pros- 
perity and happiness ot the peiJple at \i hat was called "the 
Middle Kin^dtMii :' a v%t»n<Ier v^hich we may share, especially 
when we learn the nature of their political and social instttu- 
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tions. It must have been a very paradise for the vegetarian, 
the prohibitionist, or the disciple of Henry (ieorgc. The 
people had not to attend to magistrates cr their rules, those 
only who cultivated the royal land had to pay a portion of the 
gain in taxes. The king governed without decapitation or any 
form of corporal punishment. Criminals were simply fined. 
All the king's ofliccrs and attendants had salaries (!). None 
of the people killed any living creature. No intoxicating 
liauor was known. There were no butchers' shops or liquor 
saloons in the land. Moreover, the priests hid their temples 
well endowed with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, and 
the records of the grants were inscribed on metal plates and 
handed down from king to king 

From this realized Utopia Ka-hien journeyed on along the 
course of the Ganges to Sankasya, where he recalled many of the 
legends of Huddha, notably the story of Buddha's gracious 
treatment of the woman Itpala. When the kings and their 
ministers came to meet (iautama, she said, **1 am but a woman; 
how shall 1 succeed in being the first to see himr" And Hud- 
dha by his power transformed her into the appearance of the 
king of kings so that she did reverence to him before all the 
rest. There is a touch here of the high position accorded to 
woman by Christianity. Indeed, in more than one legend of 
(iautama we are reminded of the intercourse of Jesus with 
the woman of (ialilee. As Christ allowed them to follow and 
minister to him. so (iautama allowed the women of India to 
embrace the Law. As Christ cast seven devils out of Mary 
Magdalene. >o Huddha rescued the courtesan Ambapali for a 
life of viilue. after she had suffered in many hells. And as the 
women were permitted to see Christ first after His Resur- 
rection, so Itpala was allowed to worship him before all the 
kings. 

Many other holy places were inspected in this part of the 
country, but we must forbear the mention of them now. er our 
journey will take as long as that of Fa-hicn 

Crossinj^' the (ianges and passing the city near which the 
Buddha^ toothpick had taken root in the ground and grown 
up to a height of seven cubits, to be. hke Aaron's rod that 
budded, a continual vindication of the Master's authority, they 
went on to the city of Sravasti, the monks of which place wel- 
comed l*'a hicn a> the first monk who had ever come from the 
land of Hail "Mrange." said they, with a sigh, "that men of 
a border country should be able to come here in search of our 
Law'" W'c seem here to be in a more modern world. We 
hear of hundreds of blind beggars getting their living by 
crowding the steps of the X'lhara. much as they do still round 
the steps f»f the cathedral at liongkont!. as their l-'.uropean 
confreres do l>cfore thechurches of Rome and Naples. There 
were. too. ninety six different religious sects, all erroneous, but 
recognizing tb.is and the future world, and each having a multi- 
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tude of followers. One point is even rather more than modern, 
in that we have not yet arrived at the erection of free wayside 
houses of charity with rooms, couches, food, and drink for trav- 
elers and monks. The entertainment in these inns was gratuit- 
ous, but a limit was placed upon the lenj^th of time guests ml^ht 
stop. 

In felicitating ourselves upon the splendid philanthropy of 
the igth century we are often tempted to forget »hat, just as 
there were kings before Agamemnon, so there were works of 
mercy b>efore Kurope and America were full grown. F.; hitn 
tells us in another place that in the Indian cities special houses 
were founded for disj)ensing charity and medicmes. **AI1 the 
poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and chi'd- 
les!? men, maimed |)eople, and cripples, and all who are diseased, 
go to these houses, and are provided with every kind of help, 
and doctors examine their diseases. They get the food and 
medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at 
ease ; and when they are better thty go away of themselves." 

Buddhism, though not unmixed with painful egotism and 
self-consciousness, was distinctly a religion of humanity, and the 
revolt from the austerity of Hrahmani'^m was of real service in the 
progress of man>;ind. 

Not only did men fare well under this 'j^enial system, but 
even animals had their good time, for our pilgrim tells us again 
of a monk who. living for forty xeirs in an ap»rtment of stone, 
showed such gentleness of heart tli.it he brought snakes and rats 
to slop together in the s.ime ro<»m without doing each other any 
harm An to what the f»o(»r snakc> were allowed to feed on we 
are not informeti. 

Hut we must hurry onwar«i«.. only inenlioning the most im- 
portant points at whieh la hien hroke Ihn j )urney. Of course 
he stayed at Kapilavastu. the Ikrthlelu in of Huddhism. and at 
Kusi.nag.ira. where (jiulama died, and m connection with both 
these places wr learn ninch of -.^reat interest Tnence to X'aisali 
and to Patna. full of the m'inor:e> «'f Kin^ Asoka. the Constan- 
tine of the l-.istern relf^ion He ealltd to^'elher the great Synod 
of HmldhiNrn. .it»oul J4'» H ( , j-i-^t as three centuries after 
Christ, C ••Mstaiitme t«'nv«ikf t! tite NuMie Council Ant! jusi as 
Con^tanlm« gav<- t'» th" lIiutj that f it il dowt r. ofv%hich Dante 
sings. Ml .\soka gav' the v%hi» e world three times over to the 
monks. «in each ••ccU'^ion r« «!eru \nt^ it .it its full value. What 
thit value w.is It wou'.il f»e e\ erdin»'\ :;»teiesting t«) know ! 

After an rxcur-^i'iri t • Mt <iiiru iili to ^ee v%here the body 
of Kasyapa w is presrrved. I'att'.i \\.i> vi irttl.by way of H» n ire*, 
and liere the I huusr tTa\cltr -^'ax e 1 !••! three \ears set king <iut 
At\t\ transcnfiin* d »cuments — .i v\.»fk .i^ heroie in its wav as his 
iouine\ings Mv«r the desert ni (i »hi and the Snowy mountains. 
We can \%ell lielieve that this pre-christian Tischendorff had no 
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reason to be idle during; those three years, though he found the 
same rule in vogue with regard to the transcription of the 
Vinaya as prevailed in the early christian communities. Just as 
St. Augustine laid down the rule, Sywholum nemo scrihat at Icgi 
f*ossit, so Fa-hicn found all the rules transmitted orally from 
master to master "wiih.out being committed to writing." 

However, the list of documents copied is a sufficienly formid- 
able one. without taking account of the Sanscrit studies which 
also occupied the time, .so that when the monk went on to Tam- 
look alone he must have been well satisfied. He went alone, for 
his one companion was so enraptured with the literary wealth of 
Fatna that, with a prayer on his lips that he might never again be 
born in abordtr land, he gave up forever the intention of return- 
ing to China. S> the solitary pilgrim went on to Tam look, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly. where he stayed two years writing 
out Sutras, and drawing pictures of images. 

Then for the first time he took ship. Kmbarking in a large 
merchant vessel an I arriving after fourteen days at Singhala or 
Ceylon. the**Kingdom of the Lion." 

Ceylon, he tells us. had formerly been inhabited solely by 
spirits with whom the merchants carried on a thriving trade, 
displaying their wares with the price attached, and coming back 
to take up the money. However, in Fa- hien's day these mer- 
cenary ghosts had been displaced by a large population in the 
flesh who aflTorded another instance of the wide- spread sway of 
the Buddhistic faith. Here, although it is more than doubtful 
whether Gautanm ever visited Ceylon, there was no lack of 
legendary material. There was, for instance, the footprint on 
Adam's peak, over five feet long and two and one-half feet wide, 
which the Hmdus ascribe to Siva, the Mohammedans to Adam, 
and the Buddhists to (lautama. Of more genuine interest there 
was, what some has called the* oldest historical tree in the world, 
the famous Bo tree planted more than 2.000 years ago from a 
slip of the original Bo tree at Buddha Ga\a. 

In the midst of the description of all these strange relics 
come a genuine touch of that nature whirh makes the whole world 
akin. Let the incident be told in the wcjr'^s of the narrative; 
•• Several years had now elapsed since I''a hien had left the land 
of Han; the men with whom he h^tl been in intercourse had all 
been of regic^ns strange to him ; Ins eyes had not resteil on an 
old and familiar hill or river, plant i>r tree; his tel ow travelers, 
moreover, had been separated from him, some by death, and 
others by flowing oflT in different directions ; no face or shadow 
was now with him but his own, and a constant sadness was in his 
heart. Suddenly, one day, when by the side of this image of 
jade, he saw a merchant presenting as his offering a i\t\ of white 
silk; amd the tears of sorrow involuntarily filled his eyes and 
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fell down." The si^ht of such a familiar object availed more to 
overcome the piljjrim than the labors and journeys of years. 

I lis sadness seems to have continued durm^j his stay in the 
Lion Kingdom ;^ and under this test his religion failed to aflord 
him a present consolation. As the proclamation he (juotcs has 
it, Buddha has lived and died, "since that event, for 1497 years, 
the light of the woild has gone out, and all living beings have had 
long-continued sadness " The pas^^age affords an interesting 
point of comparison with the teacl.ing of Umi who said, **Vour 
joy no man taketh from you;" "Lo I I am with \ou always even 
to the end of the world;" * I am He that livelh and was dea J, 
and behold, I acn alive lor evermore.*' 

After two years spi-nt in the study and transcription of vari- 
ous Sanscrit document ^ I*'.i hicn foun^l a merchant ship proceed- 
ing easlwaids, and to(jk passage. There were about JOOpisscn 
gers, and a snuller vessel was towed behind. 

Of the v«»vage ihtl endued it may be said that, with the ex- 
ception of the n.irr.itive of St Taul- shipwreck in the Acts, no 
more wtird descnjit on ot ptril by sea e.xists in ancient literature. 
We see the alarm ot the merL hauls, when the larger vessel springs 
a leak, and tl tir desire to e>cape in the smaller one ; wc sec the 
connecting rope cut l)\ the crew <»l the latter lest they them- 
selves hould be overwhelmed ; we heir the night drum sound- 
ing on the deek, we see the J»iilky go > is and rich bales of silk 
throv\n overho.ird to lightt n the visst |. we se< \'\\ hien throw- 
in;^ overbi)ii<i his pitcher .iini washing [).i>in. and learful lest the 
merchant> sh nld ca t out Ins pre* i »us b >nks and images, think* 
\U'j^ wiih-ili hiN livaft <»t tin (i.MJ !^n <.t .Nlerry, and committing 
his Iitc t') the i Irjf h '>t thr l.uid oi I j m 

ijfi- i> .1 p jfti >\\ "t h\> dr>. M|»ti »n. in wl.ich, it may be 
nottd.liv thf wa\'. t!u re i^no ^i^;n»>t an\ knov\ le<lge c>f the com- 
pass • In th;-. \v.i\ th- t'tnpfst i«>nt:rui d day and night, till on 
the thirtenth d i\ tl^ ^\\\t w i^ t irri' d t'» the side of an island. 
w'»er« . on t.i'- «l)'nn_; «»! ti»" tulf. tip place of the leak was dis- 
cover <l. and r u .^ stopp d. "n •\\\ \U tii'- voy i/e v%as resumed. 
( )n thf -a lit I alj 'iits tlprf aj- muy pirates, tt) meet with 
whom I- --:• ■>'-\ d ith 1 <• ^v« a* «>. e m sore ids out , a bound- 
I'N^ « \j»in '. In i> n • Kn vm^' e.i^t or west, only by 

M*)-* r ' in ; th > .n. iH'». .n i.. j - ! i: ^ u i^ jt p )ssil>Ic to go forv\ard. 
It the w« ath' r wer* ditk »n 1 ian\. ih-- ship wc n1 as she was 
«arrnd b\- tlu v^nul v^iih'.^i* iiu. *!c f.iMte course In the dark- 
nt •»% of tic ni^ht i»n \ tli • .:r' it w iv s w<re t • be seen, breaking 
oMoii'- aiiotluf . .ind eniif::: .i ^'.;h•t^s^ like that ot fire, with 
hu^' lurties .oil <»tii' r in i.-*'r>. ..t t!.e derp all about The 
m uhan!^ utre la 1 o! ! ir i. n ■! ».i,..Ain^; ul.tre they \% ere go- 
ing I ii ^' I w.i- •:» e," A". ; o.»*t ••n'r-s. ,\i\i\ there was no place 
w In le tin v co i!<l drop .n:. .1 r .i'.\ i >!o') 

.\fiir nintty days ol tin- s rt »>f traveling they arrived at 
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Java, where Buddhism, says Ka-hien, was not worth speaking of. 
Here they stayed five months until another large vessel, also 
carrying over 200 |>essengers, took them up. Again they were 
unfortunate in the weather, and. sailors had the same super- 
stitions then as now, they considered it was all through the 
presence of the monk on board that their misfortune had hap- 
pened. They wished to put him ashore at first opportunity, but 
fortunately Fa-hien in this extremity found an influential friend 
who said, "If you land the shikshu. you must land me too, and if 
not. you must kill me." So the merchants forboie for awhile. 
But things did not mend. 'The sailing masters looked at one 
another and made mistakes." Seventy days passed, and their 
supply of fresh water got very low. At last, changing their 
course, they came in twelve days to land not far from the pres 
cnt Tsing Chow, to the north of Nanking. Here Fa-hien was 
received with the honor he had well earned for himself, and 
though longing to set out for his beloved Changan he consented 
to stay for awhile at the capital, Nanking, exhibiting his docu- 
mentsand describing his adventures. 

Let us honor his intrepidity and patience ; let us not fear to 
put him in the same category with the undaunted Genoese whom 
we commemorated a year or two ago; and let us give the Bud- 
dhist monk credit for the faith and true religious principle which 
actuated and animated him in his journey of fifteen years through 
thirty countries. 

He was a hero of splendid devotion to stern-faced duty. 
'•When I look back," he says at the conclusion of his narrative, 
••on what I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily moved. 
and the perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilous places, witliout thinking of or sparing 
myself, was because I had a definite aim, and thought of nothing 
but to do my best in my simplicity and straightforwardness." 

We may well, after 1500 years, echo the eulogy passed on 
him by one of his monkish biographers, and say, "This man is 
one of those who have seldom been seen from ancient times to 
the present. Since the (ireat Doctrine flowed on to the Hast 
there has been no one to be compared with I lien in his forget- 
fulness of self and search for the Law. Henceforth 1 know that 
the influence of sincerity finds no obstacle, however great, which 
it docs not overcome, and that force of will does not fail to 
accomplish whatever service it undertakes." 
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TIIK ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCK OF ' MHRRIMAC" 

ItV W.M. WALLACE TOoKEK. 

The writer would not venture to differ with such an eminent 
authority on Indian linguistics, as Dr. A. S. (latschet.if he was 
not absoluteK certain thai the derivation of the well known 
name Merriniac from the Algonquian term for the **cat fish," 
or the "spotted mackerel," as sujjj^ested by Dr. (iatschct. in 
the October issue of the AMinuARLAN is in error, so far as it 
relates to the New I'-ngland river. 

It is susceptible of demonstration, that in the majority of 
cases it is almost useless to attempt the translation of these 
significant appellatives, unless we have the contemporary facts 
relating to such names. If no search has been made for this 
historic and linguistic material among the early records and 
elsewhere, and these aids are wanting, an etymology is almost 
sure to be evolved at variance with their true composition and 
application. Dr. Ciatsthet's suggested derivation of this 
prominent name reveals this liability only too distinct, and it is 
apparent he lacked the iru cssary data, the existence of which 
has been known to the writer for some time; without it he also 
might have fallen into the same error. 

Hevond ipicstion. the river was once one of the most 
famous fishing streams in Ncu I'nglaiul; and in the early 
days its sliorcs were frtijucntcd every spring by both the 
Indians and settlers for that purpose In fact, many of the 
early writers leterto the two gre.it t'lshmg stations so frequent- 
ed, called Xiiff/iislt^tx, a\m\ I\t:i'tiii It f, — events which made Dr. 
(iatschet s suggestion seem probable. 

The n.ime Minintth, however, like the rames of the fishing 
stations. ha<l its birth in the Massachusetts dialect, therefore 
we must look to the works of Ke\ John Kliot. the so-called 
apostle of the Indians, for its origin and etymology. El'ot 
states that he was a fre<juent visitor to the river, for the pur 
pose of chnsti.mi/ing the Intliaiis. and that two of his promi- 
nent "praying towns' were loc.ited tlu re. one above ( /*i//</////v/*) 
and the other below < /*/:r///< l^/t ) the great falls. 

*'In his brief Narrative of the Progress of the Go^ptr! amongst 
the Indian-^ of N*:w I'ngland. in the year l'>70." i^Keprint lioston, 
|S6S; also Pilling's Hibliogra[)hy, p l8i.) he remarks; •*77/# 
iiVittth t(Kin Paniitnktt ts thi Nf*fir f^att of Mtrimak halls: so 
itillni luiati^t of the nt*i^i tht uattxs ittakt " It is evident from 
this almost unimpeachable statement, that the tern) originally 
designated the great falls at I .«>well. Mass . and from that 
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circumstance the river took its name. The reasons ^ivcn 
must be considered decisive, provided they can be substanti- 
ated from linguistic and other sources, without which we 
cannot be sure that even Khot was right. 

I''ir>t. in order U» Nhow this satisfactorily, we sliall be 
tibli'^ed to quote some fragments of liistory and deductions 
draw n therefrom, bearing on its true form. Tlie charter of 
ir»-"j 1). to tl e (M)vernor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Hay. in New Kngland. recites the bounds of the Tl) mouth 
(ouncds grant to Sir Henr\ Koscwell and others. ( Records of 
Ma^^H . V'mI. 1. p. 4) naming **a greaic river ihcre conmnlie called 
Mt^uoin,uli\i\\\,\>% Mil nitfi(uk\ and a certaine other river there 
ciiUdLharlis river, btiig m Iheboltomeof a certaine bay lliere 
c m«.idic calleil .\fassiu/msi f/s, Au\s J/(t//ih//f/sif/s.:i\\^s A/tt^Sfi- 
f//st//s b.«y." Of the laNt three variations, iJr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, in his letters on the name IA/.v3^^7///.v<7/j. ( Proceedings 
Atner Ant (J Society. October, 1867.) has shown that the first 
r.ame was m correct f«nm, and the others erroneous. He «ays : 
*• Wlu nee these abase** came it is not now easy to ascertain ; tlie 
cirli ssn« ss of one clerk, or the ^uper.ibundant caution of another 
or the illegibihty of the n inutes from which tlie council's grant 
was drafted or the patent of 1^)29 engro>sed. may well enough 
account for their introduction. The patent confirmed the 
bounds of the earlier grant [March, 1628] aliases and all." The 
foregoing remarks may apply equally as well in the present case, 
although Dr. Trumbull does not mention our subject. Some 
of the early forms are JAv<7///i/< [Map i^'3i]. '1A'////W/7<X* [1654J, 
Monnnttiih alias Mirr^tnat/i [Josselyn's Voy., 1674J; Moniimack 
[1721]; and there are others. This te>timony from the archives 
tully warrants us in accepting Mono.mai k or Momm \lh as rep- 
resenting more clearly the Indian utterances of the name ; while 
Mkrrimack, containing the "r* sounds, which Ktiot states were 
not pronounced by the Massachusetts Indians, became on 
account of ease of utterance, an accepted colloquilism among the 
colonists, without the slightest consideration for its true signifi- 
cance, and so perpetuated to the present day, as has been the case 
with all our adopted Indian names. 

Second, as to its etymological derivation. Taking these 
early forms, together with Kliot's dictum, that the falls were "so 
called because of the noise which the waters make," it wiP be 
observed that the meaning must be hidden in its main stem 
manum, monom or monum: also bearing in mind that in the 
Mas.^chusetts of John Kliot. the element w/i//, ;//<>//. mun are 
sometimes used interchangeably even in the same ver.se as we 
shall presently exhibit. The only cluster word which he employs, 
containing this component, manum, Isaiah 17, 13, affords the 
best illustration for our purpose, viz: Wutohtimoitiash pish 
mhnywuhkcfffx, ash ofiatuh manumuhkcm^ uk monatash nippcash. 
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•*The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters." The 
two words above quoted munidPN uhk-cm^ -ash, and manum uhk- 
i'm^'Uk, the first has the inanimate plural termination in -ash; 
and the second, that of the third person singular in -uk. Manum, 
nr munimi, *' noise, sounds," i. e., ** a mysterious noise," is the 
only portion belonging to the main theme, the lemainder belongs 
to the grammar; in other words, ///ii\ is an energizing particle 
inserted between the root and formative to denote continuous 
action, — <///» , is a formative of motion which Eliot employs in 
such words as zuus-ttn-xi og ''they flee;" (Isaiah 30:17). ons-efM^ • 
;//(7/r 'his fugitives," (Isaiah iSo)- Hence we have the whole 
passage nearly literal "The nations (i. e., tribes, belongings, or 
totems they are of,) shall with noises continually flee like noise 
continually fleeing of his many waters." 

In M<>NLMAt K alias Mkkki.m.ai k, therefore, we have the form 
r>l a conditional verbal, denoting a place where the action ot the 
verb is performed, i. e., "where there is a noise" or **a place of 
noises." Thus from his own linguistic labors are the words of 
Rev. John Kliot corroborated. 



HKGINNING OF HAHYLONIAN LITKKATL'RE. 

The (Lite of the be^'iniiin^ of Babylonian literature is 
doubtful Among the earlier fragments ot writing to which a 
ilate may be .issi.^ncd are the inscriptions ot >argaiH of Agade 
< about iSoii M (* I It IS |Missil)!c that some of the many series 
ot tablfls "^taiularil \\orl^> ' bejt)!!^^ also ti» that period. 
.\ nearci .i|)i»r<»ach to a literary proiluction than the short texts 
<»t Nargam ot Xgad* are the well known lunar i)mens referring 
to thf reigns ot >ar gin.i or ^arL:<»n ot Agaih- 1 evidently the 
samr as '^argani 1 aiul his son Naram^in. in which hist(»rical 
eventsare brought into coniu-i tion with them That ;So.)H.C. 
IS not the <*arlirst possible datt* is pro\fd b\ the discoveries of 
the Arnrru .in rxpedition at Niltcr. ^onie i'f the inscriptions 
tound there goin),j back to ji«n or j;o<j \\ ( | Sre I lilprecht: 
The Hab\ Ionian I \pedition ot the I niversiiy of Tenns) lvania» 
Part II . p -n I 
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TMK SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE 

CLIFF-DWELLERS 

nv STEPHEN D. PKKT. HI I. I>. 

The religious lite of the Cliff Dwellers was the subject of the 
previous chapter. Their domestic life is next to engage our 
attention. This is very difficult to learn about, for there arc no 
records to give us information, no traditions even to give us 
hints, and very few relics are left which can reveal to us their 
domestic life. All that we can do is to take the various struc- 
tures which remain, examine carefully the relics which have been 
fc»und within the cliff dwellings, and compare the structures 
with those which arc still occupied by the Pueblos farther .south, 
and the relics tound. with those in use. and make out from these a 
picture which shall fit into the framework which is left. 

\Vi' h.ivc mutilated that the survivors of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
or at lc.i>t tluir descendant*^, may be found among the Pueb- 
los, ,iiu\ the more wc stutJy the subject, the more thoroucjhiy 
are we convinced that our cc^njecture is true; still there have 
t>een so many chan^;e< in the domestic life of the Pueblos since 
the advent ol the white man — so much conformity to a modern 
style of life — that we are liable to be misled if we follow these 
guides too ch)sely. 

There are. to be sure, the same domestic utensils in use now 
as in l)rehi^to^lC timcN; the same contrivances for grinding the 
meal, for baking the bread ; the same shaped vessels for carrying 
water and holding grain ; the same kind of looms for weaving 
«jirments and the same primitive spindles for twisting the cotton 
fibres. There are also the same fashions, or styles, of wearing 
the outside garment — as it is still the universal custom to place 
it over the right shoulder and leave the left arm bare — though 
the material of which the garment i!» now made differs entirely 
from that which was ccmmon before the advent of the white man. 
There is also the same style of arranging the hair, especially 
among the young women. The fashion still is. to make a large 
puff on either side of the head. There have t)cen but few 
changes in the religious customs of the people, for the use of the 
prayer plumes at the dedication of houses and the celebration of 
the dances, the wearing of the same hideous masks in the 
dances, the girding of the loins with the same woven sashes, and 
decorating the body with the .same symbolic colors, .still con- 
tinues. The greatest changes have occurred in the tools used in 
ordinary employments, for the introduction of domestic animals 
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has brought in the use of the rude solid wheeled cart, and has 
substituted the common plow for the prodding stick and other 
contrivances for looseninjj the soil. The introduction of fire 
arms, such as the rifle and shot gun, has done away with the bow 
and arrow, the spear with the stone head, the throwing stick and 
the war club. Great changes have occurred also in the manner 
of erecting the walls and fashioning the doors of the ordinary 
buildings, especially the style of decorating the inner walls of 
the rooms, as the symbols and ornaments which are so strik- 
ing in the ruined houses of the Cliff- Dwellers are no longer found 
in the pueblos. The kivas. or sacred chambers, have also un- 
dergone a change. The circular shape has been abandoned, and 
the oblong, rectangular has been adopted. It is uncertain how 
long the " Snake Dance" has prevailed, but the snake symbol 
was evidently in use in prehistoric times, and it is probable that 
this and other reli<^ious customs which now prevail, have sur- 
vived from prehisti)ric times, but have greatly changed. 

If we bear in mind these changes, and are careful in noticing 
those things which are peculiar to the Pueblos, and which arc 
not found among other tribes in America, it will be safe for us 
to take these as clews to the domestic and social life, and per- 
haps even the religious hfe, of the Cliff- Dwellers. W'c do not 
.say that they all prevaileil in tho^e northern districts where the 
Cliff Dwellers had their homes, but there are so many tools 
found amon^ the clitt dwt IhnLjs, so many symbols inscribed upon 
the rocks, su many fragments (»f woven garments, so many 
.strangely dect)rated pottt ry vessels. S'> many rudely fshioned 
implements of wood and sione which resemble tliose still in use 
among the I'ueblos, that \%e .ire inclined to take them as the key 
which wdl imlock the mysteries which are still hidden away 
among the ruined cliff-dwellmgs of the north. 

It seems strange that so much mystery should hang over 
dwellings which are so near those which are now inhabited. The 
valleys of the r^.m juau antl its tributaries, the Rio dc Chelly, 
the Dolores ami the Rio \'»rde. have been often visited 
since thev were t'irst di-^rovered bv .\merican travelers. Various 
exjx'ditions have been t'itte«l i>ut tt> explore the ruins and gather 
relics, but many problems remain unsolved. There is the 
greatest Ci>ntrast between the two regions ; both are situated in 
the midst of the great plateau and form tm|x>rtant parts of the 
air continent, which arises like a great mansard roof above the 
rest of the continent . but m one region we have continued sun- 
shine and a scene which is cnlivenevl by a happy and contented 
people. I lere the voice and prattling of children can be heard.and 
laughter often rings out among the rooms of the many terraced 
buildings. Young and old cluster together upon the roofs; 
fathers and mothers and aged grand-parents mingle with voulh 
and make each village lively with their presence. Every house 
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is filled with a thriving life. In the regions not so very faraway, 
there are deep canyons where the shadows constantly linger. In 
their midst are ancient and ruined buildings in which not a 
voice is heard. Silence everywhere prevails, solitude is supreme. 
Darkness even lingers in the sides of the rocks. The black- 
winged crow sends out its warning cry against every intruder 
into its dark domain. The rustic of the leaves of the quaking 
ash and the whispering of the fir trees make the solitude to be 
felt. Kchocs of the past may be heard in these strange whisper- 
ings in the air. 

The contrast could not be greater if we were to take the div- 
ing suit on board of some great war vessel and plunging over the 
side, go down into the depths of the ocean to examine the wrecks 
which lie buried deep below the waters, for there are wrecks in 
these deep valleys, and even the b.:>dies of those who have 
perished in the great catastrophe which came upon the people. 
The framework is all there, but every sign of life is departed; 
desolation is manifest on every side. Loneliness is the sense 
which creeps \n upon the soil. To trace the domestic life and 
social conditions of the people who once dwelt in these deserted 
houses, is a task which we have set before us. We shall use 
such evidence as we can find. 

The works and relics of the cliff dwellings are to be studied in 
this connection. We have already received their testimony in ref- 
erence to the military life and religious habits of the people, and 
have found many things that were suggestive. It may be that 
the trstimony will be as definite in reference to the social and 
domestic life. 

I. We are to notice, /irsf: That the architecture of the Cliflf- 
Dweileri diflcrs from any other on the face of the globe; though 
it is wonderfully correlated to the surroundings, and was well 
adapted to the lile which the people led. The situation of the 
houses is particularly suggestive of the life which was led. The 
following is a description of a scries of houses which were dis- 
covered by one of the last expeditions which entered that region. 
It was written by Mr. Louis W. Gunckel, who attended the expe- 
dition which was sent out by the Illustrated American: he, alter 
traversmg the upper part of the valley of the Rio San Juan as far 
as the McElmo and Hovenwccp, went on farther west and ex- 
plored the box canyons which line the sides of the strea.ns 
which flow from the west eastward, and join the San Juan near 
the Hovenweep. These rums have not been described before. 
Thev resemble the ruins of the Cliff- Dwellers on the Mesa 
Verde. They diflfer in .•^ome points — especially in the fact that there 
are so many ruined towers which have a modern look to them, 
and certain rock shelters which were probably used for shrines 
and places of religious assembly — yet the surroundings give the 
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idea that they were the last retreats of the mysterious people 
whom we call Cliff Dwellers. 

The following is Mr, Gunckel's description : 
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trance into this room is by a small door from the cave side, whic h is reach- 
ed by walking along a cedar log. laid across from the next dwelling, which 
served as a passage-way or bridge. Above this log a stone protnides from 
the buildinff. which served as a step from the log to the door al>ove. A 
noticeable fact among the ruins is that several doors, neatly made, have 
been waUled up as if a sudden attack was feared and greater defense was 
needed. In the north end the beams and rafters and small sticks for the 
roof, remain in a fine state of preservation, dry and hard. They were not 
smoky and greasy as in other pueblos. 

One thing in this cave not found elsewhere, is that the walls in two or 
three rooms are composed of a mixture of adobe mud and small round 
stones and sand. They are, however, hard and serviceable and in a gfK>d 
state of preservation. 

Five hundred feet to the north of the cavr is a small round tower 
alHiut six feet in diameter, which served as a watch timer, though rudely 
constructed and without plaster, .\bout one-fourth of a mile east is a series 
of steps cut into the sard-stone ledge. liy using these one is able to reach 
the top of the mesa, and it is impossible in any other way. 

II. There are other features besides that of situation of the 
cliff-dwellings, which enable us to understand the domestic 
life and social status of the people. It is understood that the 
Cliff-Dwellcrs were the same people who built the pueblos 
which are in ruins in the vicinity, but for a long time they were 
compelled to tjke refuge in the sides of the cliff to escape 
from the attacks of their enemies, who invaded their houses, 
and were at last compelled to remove altogether from the 
region and make their homes with other tril)cs farther south. 
They were, even while dwelling in their lofty eyries, in that 
organized communistic state which ret]uired compact villages. 
or pueblos, for its truest scope, a state in which all depart- 
ments of life and all the grades of society were blended togeth- 
er, though the domestic life seemed to be the most prominent 
feature. The military, religious, social and dome*»tic life em- 
iKHiied themselves in different buildings which were crowded 
into the sides of the cliff, each one having its own province and 
use. It is to be noticed that the cliff -dwellings were divided into 
apartments* which differed from one another, not only in the 
situation but in shape and character, the use for which they 
were erected having impressed itself upon their ver>' appearance. 
It is therefore by studying the various structures which arc 
found in these cliff-villagcs that we shall learn about the 
domestic life of the people as wc have already learned about 
their religious, their military, and their industrial life. It may 
be said that the Cliff-Dwellers lived in villages, each village 
being a repetition of every other and being made up of the 
%^mc elements. The onlv variation was in the relative situa- 
tion and in the adaptation to a particular location in which 
they were placed. The peculiarities of the villages consisted 
of the following: 

( 1 ) A row of houses were built on the front of a ledge close 
to its edge, the wall being a continuation of the precipice; thus 

•T*i« i«««rft and "l^>op- Hole K'»ri%" «crr dcv^tecl to miht*r>- purpo««%, the cttttiks and 
•• i«iiCMMU, iIm courts, bakonicft and rv>of* to tocUl, the hou»c» and »tor»4i0ttM« to 
, MMl IM ci«tt to fua«r«al. 
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making a double defense— its situation in the sides of the cliff 
and the dead wall making them to rcscml>lc fortresses. iZ) 
There ivas in every village an open space in the rear of the 
houses which answered the purpose of a court, a street, a play- 
ground and 3 place for industrial |)ursuits such as ivcavin^^' and 
pottery making; the doors of the houses opened upon litis 
street, and the terraces of the houses turned toward the street, 
very much as in the pueblos they were turned toward the 
court. ( ;) There was in tvcry village a series of kivas or 
sacred chambers which were the rc^ort> of the men, d,iy and 
night. These kivas were often iti front of the housc^; on th^ 
sides of the cliff, but were sometimes in llie midst of the 
houses, or on the same ledge with llie houses but to luie side 
of tlicm. ( I ) Tiierc were always in nmnection with each 
village one or more towers, which were place> nf resort (or 
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w..rM..rv am! which -erved f,.i th.> dfUiiM- <.| (lie ^ dl.ige. 
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house>and were so situated .i-'l.. .-n lu.iii.l the liont of them, 
wrvmg a, .i d.-rmse to, lh<- vd!;..;.- .in.l a. a . it,,.!rl t-r the 
people s,.mr«h..t .i- .i -.-.itu-.u d.-- ni ni-l. t.i tin,.- Th-c 
lower-. «er.- s..nn-limes a-hnit di-t..n. .■ Ir..n, M,.- v nI..;;.-- on 
the .lit! .d...ve or on llie valirv I.ei-.A . I.ul urte .il^.tv^so 

from suihU^rassa, lit tS> liure iiere -I.-eli..!,-.- oi , acliTs 
connected with every », i.ii;e I l,e-c were otteu pl.i. ed m ihe 
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niches of tin- cliff at the rear uf the houses, but sometimes in 
openings or ledges of the clilfs ahove tir below, that were 
easily reached from the houses, mm In connection with all 
cliff-villages there was a stairwa\' of some kind. It cither 
consisted ot a series of hanil'n(»lds rut into the si.ies of the 
rocks to enable the j)eo|>le to clind) u|> to the villages, or nar- 
row places in the crevices of tin* rocks, which enableil the 
people to climl) down to the \1llaj4es, or a series of stone 
steps which wt-nt u|) the clitf part ua\' anil were supplemented 
by ladders or other contrivances In a few cases villaj^es were 
placed on inaccessil>le ledj4e>. and were only reached by ropes 
which were suspended (r(«m beam> which projected from the 
hc)uses. and were climbed b\- the peo|)le who made their refuse 
m the rocks. (71 There was a ^j»nn^ connected with every 
villaj^e. This was tither situaleti at the foot or side of the cliff 
and near the houses, and so furnished water to the people. 
There were near some ol the villages reservoirs which were 
formed by building walls acio>s low places in the rocks, 
keeping the water back fioni thiwiiiL into the canyon or stream 
below, which served »is a supply (»t water in dry times. { S 1 The 
evidence is increasing' that there were irri^atinu ditches in the 
valleys, and near the ditches cornfields and places where beans 
and stjuashcs were raised. Beside these there were j»arden 
plats which were formeii by niakin^ terraces in the sides of 
the clitf and depending upon the dampness in the rocks for 
moisture for the garden stult. igi There were near some of 
the villaj^es shelter ri)cks and circular walls which were used 
for dances and feast ^roiiuls. and there were other places used for 
shrines, and near the shrines were many symbols. The relij^ious 
beliefs of the people are seen inscribed upon the rocks. ( 10 ) 
There were inside <»f the houses various decorations and orna- 
ments which show the taste ot the people who dwelt in the 
villaj;es. Fhcsc were |>robabl\' the work < f the women, though 
there was a conventionality ain»»n^ th« m which su^j^est a 
relijjioussymbolisin the same kind ot s\ nib«»lismthat was con- 
tained in the decorated pottery, mm There were also fireplaces 
inside of the rooms winch sij^«<^cst comfort evt n when th<- 
weather was c»»ld and snow was upon the mountains and in thf 
vallevs. {\2) llierr were contrivances bv which the sioie 
houses were niaile inaccessible by stone doors with locks made 
from withes, which show that therij^htof private |)ropert\' was 
n<»l always rcspictrd e\en luir Whole villaj^es were some- 
times protected by stone tloor--. w Im h were set into the n.ir- 
r«iw passa^e-wa\s and barricaded troin the inside. I he>e 
•tone doors made tie Mllai^es secure but when they were 
placed in the doorwavs of the roi»ms thev made them verv 
dark, and we mav conclude the\' were r.ireU' used. (Mi Ihe 

* • * ■■ 

most significant element wa> the doorway which was built in 
the shape of a T. the i'[)per jiart bein;^ wider than the lower. 
The object of this was to allow the men or women who had 
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loaded themselves with bunches of cornstalks or with vessels 
ui water eiiul had climbed up the cliff, to enter the rooms with- 
out taking; tiie load from their shoulders. The doors were not 
all luiilt in tilt-' shape, yet there arc enough of them to show 
that this fcaturi' lit architecture had fjrown out of necessities, 
though ii was reiaiiu-d in tlic pueblos lon}^ after the people had 
left the cliff dtscl1inL:s, making it proliabic that at least some 
:led subsci]uent to the cliff-dwclIings. 
ihe alpiiabet by which we construct 
i>f (lie people, livery different struc- 
ture which is situated 
^ any where near a Cliff- 
Dmllcr's villa^^c may 
be said to furnish us a 
clew to the social con- 
ilitiDiis which existed. 
In -onie wc read their 
military skill, in others 
we learn about their re- 
ligious belief, in others 
Mf iei<i^;ni?e their in- 
'lii-iri,il pursuits, in 
.•l!i.T-i we learn about 
tlu'ii dimiestic habits 
.iiul ».iv<. in still others. 
w. Uarn about their 
a:iui-cmcnis, their fes- 
tuitic- and their jovs, 

Ili>- -..-nery which 

-■;ii..un<l<'d the villases 

nt-i|s nnlv the presence 

people (o, 




11 all the lo 

»huh 



ailed 






, ii:.i 



r defense 
.■ tirsi and ihiet 
■ whi. h prevailed 
t Dweller's 



Ihi^ 



..I th. 



vd 



-■- It I-. s. .11 Jl>n III Ihc 

ir :....p h..:.- f..rt^. and in the 
t 1 < M a.;aiii~t -.udtlcn a-sault. 
i:\-. f than the land which was 

ii: ".I, iM-riiscd I" protect 
he .hi.t thin-. 

• ■mditiuii "i -ncicty fieforc, it 
.111 t'l thrraten Ihe people, ihcy 
t litf vdla^e>, and resorted to 
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them as communal houses for purposes of defense. The fam- 
ily may have been separate from the clan, an<l lived sep- 
arately, but incursions by neighborinu wild tribes, iir by hostile 
nciKhbors, and constant annoyance, gradually compelled the 
removal ot families and clans to viliai;cs vthich were nmrc 
easily defendcil. anil forced the a^tl^e^'ation of Viiiions related 
(jentes into one t^roup. 

These cliff-villages were filled with bands of refugees who 
were in constant fear of the fierce and savage people who wire 
continually invading their h' 
these fastnesses in the rock 
pie under these circum- 
stances could have re- 
tained any culture or 
refinement, or taste, or 
skill, and the wonder 
IS that they did not de- 
generate into a race <il 
savages as degraded 
.ind as rude as the peo- 
ple who hunted them. 
.\nd yet, after all. there 
IS such a contrast !>e- 
iMCcnthc homes uhich 
they had left ami Ihe 
rude huts which were 
still occupied by the 
tribes which a t hist 
drove them from their 
fortresses, that we arc 
compelled to say Ih.il 
they occupied a differ 
cnt social status and 
were much superior to 
them in every way, and 
especially in their do 
mrslic habits and home 
life. 

III. \Vc will proceed 
now to describe some ii.vstkkkh iii.i xu is 1 1 11 t ru *> 1 
o f the evidences n f 

taste and culture whjch iiny be (..mid in tlir arthitc. tut*.' nt 
the Cliff-Dwellers. We call il ci.iti.re. <ven if it «as lude and 
barbaric, for the wor<! is .d«.iys to be laken in a tomparatnc 
sense. The very fact that stone houses were used t<. 
shelter the people and that these houses had doors and win- 
dows, and floors, and roofs, is suf11:ient to prove their superior- 
We do not need to compare these with our 'nvidern 




ily. 

houses to prove that they \ 



superior to the savages, for the 
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ver>' fact that they had them, even in rude primitive forms. 
would show their superiority. Of course, it is not expected 
that a Cliff- Dweller would huild arches into his houses, or that 
he would use the column as an architectural ornament, tor 
there are not inanv modern houses that have these. There 
were not even piers or lintels in these houscs,but in their place 
may be >eer. the rude masonry at the sides of the doors and 
the sniall poles or sticks abr)ve the doors. Still every explorer 
has noticed the skill and ta*.te with which the walls were laid 
up, and the- beauty which was ^iven to them by the rows of 
stones which constituteil the layers, and by the dressing; of the 
>toncs so as to make the walls suited for the round towers or 
the scjuare buddings, thus showing' that these ancient houses 
were super i(»r in these rcs[)ects to the modern pueblos which 
are still stai.din^. 

Iherc was one ( ontrivance which has att»'acted the atten- 
tion of scvrr.il explort-rs. It consisted in the placinj; of a solid 
stone pillar iinih-rneath the tloors ol a room which constituted 
the second story of a house, and so made t»» support the room. 
The evplan.ition is that as the (liff l)\vellcrs were stinted for 
spare and nce(h'<l an open roiirt in the irar<»t the houses, they 
put a single j)il!at in one i a^r and two pillars in another case. 
an<i so niadc tlu-m suj)jM)it^ l«'i the iip|>ei stones. The cut 
illustrate^ the p:llar w hicii w a-- t<>!m<! I)\' Mr. 1*' I Ichapin in the 
' .^pMu e I r I (• 1 joiise." 1 he follow hil: J- hts descr ipticm: 

I he m iv» ■.■ \ . •' ? Ii« 1. . ' i'l ; - ■ il ■ t \ ' i \ ^ I «'f «lt r . llu' •»tMiu'< <► rf C 

1.1 <! .:i :; ' ri.i* . i: ::'.•• | i.i- ft •. . < ' c' \ \ .; i»r . tliiin.:li. .i-s ilic » rnltir c> 

\\.\\v f : .j.M <t. :• I t j'l . .. <! ■• •' ' -} •> \\ the n-rth i*n«l ot llu 

fu:!!-* «» .1 -jM . ;i ■ •. ..f II..I-1.' ' . ■ . • !•« !•' -• t ii ;ii .in\ t>ihi r « Iiff Iioum* \rl 

■ !m ••.'•• i! I I > .• .1 |» I- ■. r. »; '. ■ • |- ■ ' w 1.1' h -iipp. f : « the w .dl$ o! Jiti 

u|.p» r . .'• It .- '. : ■ . : ■ - •.!•» '■ . ' !■■ .r •♦•• I ^i. !• Kcstifujj nii 
■? H' ^ pr .' < • • '.rf •- .M. f. . • • f ::; : • '- r a II h t- '>'» !!n p'.iT to \\\t 

•' " N •!•..,. \' \ <•!'.';.•:.- . .'.-••. "ir.fH ot .i y shaped dcKf. 
v\ ;!!: !:i •• . ! • ..1 •,.! * ■: - * l- t ■ 

Mr \"i iierisK 1..M m-t i. e«i tin • imic i »»ntr iv.iru e in "Sprintj 
Mouse. ,1 h..u-^e u III' h \» t- ir..i« « i - ' -'<• e\< cpt b\' a rt»pe which 
was laNtem <! i«> .i Immiii ii}.! r\!. • '. .! il.iwn troin the house lo 

till- side »'t the i !ilt bcli'U. !!« >.t\ - 

H« f. !»■ ..ii.ti!. If |. ■■ i'«-. '1. !«• ^.i |m rt .•!. rxtrii^uc 

• • ' ■?-•■•■• t . I . , . , . . 1 '. ■. -. I ^p.i- • I; « Intui ih^ 

'.* • ••,..' T ' . • : I ' •: *■ ' .i:. pj-i f '<U*x\ 

■A •■. ,• r . I ...,. ■ . V. - \\.\ tiuihlrr 

rf • I« •: •!.' . ; 

ll:f « r :..i » < iit.i* .■ 'M • -f ! i ■ V. i" !-. -.»*■.< »t her r\ 'Ic-i'.re of ihc 
*-ijp«-r ;or :t\- ..t t;i«' i ! :: 1 '.'.•■.!•■' \!. the- f\pl«»rers have 
spoVerr ••! :hi- < •!• • • ! ^ • i- ■ ' :-«i Mr Morgan spnk «»f 

tin ♦;i'- a1.'« Ii w • :« - • vr- •. • ' * I'.f . l"!t the arran)^«*nicnt 

of tl'.f '• rv .!. Vi' w I . . • •■ i with th«' poles which 

torinrd :i;»- . • .'.i: -^ li* -.• .• 1 •!.»• -j'^'otir *l -or below, as to 
:iia*.r till !!: .iVi.i- !iv • \\\ W Ii II"' t - .ii -1 W ll.jackson 
h.ive a'.-^'j - ;■< Kt n • •! tilt* w.i-li •■! i: in\ i •■! rrd plaster which 
wa** Ii«',i4e:.t.\ ap;'!:t«! !•• !!.« : - r; ^ \I- I \\ ( hapm has 
*'pokcn "I the pi I ':!:af •!»•(. Mtii n . •: the w .*!1n ,ind has ^;i\cn ' 
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a pholoKrapli i.t a r.tniii in -Cliff I'aUnc ' and uf another in 
"Spruce Tree Hon-ic." Ik- says: 

Mii.h . .ir.- was ii-cil m iini-hinK tlu- i*mIN. 1iiiI<- hul. . weir tillc.i with 
-iiijll M..i..s.irfliink.-.i oiih lt..Lrmet.l> -i .i<..ir.iu-d i«ntcry .in,l p.iii.ud 
wjtr. Some o( th.' wjIK ».re ilvi cr.ii.il lUlh Im.i anil bio.id l>,,rub wm. 
Ur to rmt>i Jlishmrr.is <>n iIk' p<.li> rv In 'L'UlT l'jhi> •. " a liro.icl baiirl hirl 
l.,.i. painl.-.! .!< ri.M th.- w.ills. .iiKl iil:ow ii ^ .1 jieMili-ir d.-.i.r.iii.m wlnrli 
I- %lii.an in tlir illiiMr..ii..n 1 I.l- Imr-. wrr.- -iiniUr ti. lh<> cnlielli-linnrnt 
...111. |„.|l.-r\ ■(.;. h «<■ l.'Lii.i. II..- «..1U..( tlifSpru..- Irre K-ilsc." 
»,-ic..l-...:i-..-Ml..l w.lli li'..- ^nnihit i,.|li..M .1. -. ril...l ,i- ,-v.stini; in llir 
< ..H P,.l.., .-. ■ I 'n. ..; 111.-. .n,..M-i. ,. .he |... lur.- ..f i« n iw.kevs mkIiiii,^. 

Mr. Mcn.UlrffaUu 
.,KMksof Ihc.kcur- ^ ^., 

ati.Hi of the ».iIlso) Hh^ 

thocMiila-. fo.iml in ^BHt. 

il.ff.ii-i-.i) d<-(li.-I!v 
III- ^av-: ■ ^iniic <<i 
iI.L-kua. haxciiit.-n 

..t .IcCMI.Itl.KI. .-.»!- 

-i-lin;;. I l>.iii.U »il)i 

!...|Tll-..tl.<-|.,l-ld.l.>1U- 

lIlMhlli- 1^ IMIU-Ilt-' 



»>inil. 



-1 J, 



i-:> 



■"i" 




,i.,t ul.-i.l 
those OiMUM hrrr.ii 

1 1.) I.) the Mano 

ruins 1, ..[.n.l.ai.;. 

thai tlK-vareiif a i-er- ' ~ 

rnionial raihrr than i>i • okai m> u \r 1. in 1 r ifk i-ai m r 

■ •( a (leci>rative <irij;iii'* 

The similarity "f tht-e tk-c.iatK.n-; to ih-.-c which ate f-.iind 
iijion the pottery oi the iiU'^t anciLiit kinil. vi/; that which is 
decorated in lilack and white. >h..w that these clilf-dwcllintjs 
were ancient, notwithstanding tJie fact that they appear so 
modern in their style and finish. It is universally admitted 
that ther« was a decline in the artistic taste and mechanical 
skill of the Cliff-nwelicr.s licfore they reached their final 
home in the pueblus. cs)'eria1ly th(»c ot the .Mo<|uis and 
Zunis. While they are constructed in the same general style 
and are vety massive, yet they lack the peculiar elements of 
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taste which were embodied in the walls and rooms of the build- 
ings now ill ruins. 

1\' The number and arrangement iif the rooms are to be 
studied in connection with ihe villa^'e and domestic life. The 
ninTiber varits accordint; to locality, for some uf the cliff- 
villat;fs. such as the one called "Cliff I'alace," has as many as 
im-. iuindrcil rooms, others, i)f which Monarch's Cave is a 
•.[Jtcnncri. Iiavv nnlv ten or twelve. Still every cliff- village. 
whether l,ir-e or small, had the same elements. As to the 
arrani^cnicnt of the apart- 
ments, there was also a great 
variation. There were a 
tew cliff-villages in which 
(he ^i|>.irtmcnls were sepa- 
rated from <mc another by a 
tower \^hich stood in the 
centre, the dwellings being 
placed ill tlic cove o( the 
nicks on either side. The 
vil!ai,'e called Mummy Cave. 
iiiCafion de Chclly describ- 
ed In Mr. Mendeliff. has 
the. peculiarity. There was 
,iM ea-.tern and a western 
. live, tifty-fue rooms in the 
c. Intern and twenty in the 
we-Um, -md on the inter- 
uLedi.itc le<l|,;c were seven 
iiiiiLii-. which were cxcep- 
iiiin.illv larjje and were con- 
-iru.ted. all of ihcm tMO 
-l.Ties hii;h, .in.t one of 
tii.rn three ^Iol les, which 
v;.ive It the .ip|iearance of a 
i>.^vcr Ihe r...,ms m Casa 
l;iari..i. or -White Mouse,' 
«ii- .iiraiiL;cd in mo sepa- 
rate 1 lusters I inc cluster 
..ri the bottom land a;;ainst 
he led^c .lirectlv above, sena- 
-..nic thiity live tcct of vefti- 
Noine of the houses of the 
s Ui.h. and in fact reached up 
1 les praclicallv coniinuous- 
-i\Iy looms, which were situ- 
lorn land and covered an area 
r p.irt contained about twenty 
fd alii.i.t the principal one. which was situated 
.t the ta\e. the exterior of it finished by a coat 
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o( whitewash with a decorative hand in yellow, hence the 
name Casa Blanca, "or White 1 louse." The wall-> o( this room 
are two feet thick, twelve feet hi(;h in front, an<) seven feet 
hi^h on the sides and inside. A small roam at the eastern 
end of the cave was constructed partly o( adohc and partly of 
stone, and it was probably only used fur stora;;c. In the west- 
ern end of the cave there- was another sinfjlc numi eleven feet 
high outside, the lower portion <if -itone. the upper part of 
adobe with buttresses" constructed of stone. Near the centre 
of the main room is a well finished doorway, which originally 
uaa a double notched or T 
shaped door, which in later 
periods was filled up so as to 
leave a rectangular door. In 
the southeast corner of the 
second room from the ta'^t 
there is an opening in the 
front wall ivhich may have 
been a drain. This would im- 
ply that the rooms were not 
roofed, allhoujjh the c 1 i (f 
above is probably 500 feet 
high and o\-erhan^s so that a 
perpendicular line would fall 
;o Jcet bryond the foot ol the 
cliff, and 13 feet beyond the 
outermost walls, still a driving' 
storm of rain or snow would 
leave a considerable quantity 
o( water in the front rooms, if 
not roofed, and some means 
would have to be provided lo 
carry it off. In the fourlli 
room from the cast there arc 
remains of a chimney like 
structure - the only one in '.he 
upper ruin. 

Nordenskjold says: "In 
the 'Spruce Tree House' there • vwms [.i i, m i mo 

was a division of the village 

into two parts, which were separated by an open passage-way 
which runs back through the » hole ruin '<' l.ach part contain 
ed an open space or court. There ua-. a -jirin^' hclow Spruce 
Tree House.' Back of the court there were bird dri>ppint;s of 
tame turkeys. A tower four stories hi^h gave admirable evi- 
dence of the great skill of the builders, especially when we 
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not only built such houses, but they placed them high up in 
the sides of the cliff, carrying the food on which they were to 
subsist up the steep paths, anil depositing it in the store-houses 
which were built in the niches of the rocks. The cut given here- 
with shows a house, two stor- 
ies high, which was p1ace<l 
on a ledge i.ooo feet above 
the valley. It looks like a 
modern house, for it is fur- 
nished with floors, windows, 
doors,and rectangular rooms 
which are plastered and 
whitewashed. Just outside 
of the rooms was a reservoir 
or tank designeil to contain 
water, which was reached by 
climbing down the sides of 

the house by the aid of pegs _ ^ _ _ 

in the walls, while in front of 

the house were buttresses hiiskh i i.trKKoise in thk 
which supported a balcony maskis c-anvon.* 

or front porch. This resem- 
bles the houses which are now in ruins but which formerly 
stood in the valley of the Chaco many miles to the south, but 
with this essential difference, that there were only three 
rooms in this house, while in the house on the Chaco, there 
three hundred ; yet the rooms in the small 
house were finished 
in the same style 
and had the same ap- 
pearance as those in 
the great house. H) 
The stairways which 
led to cliff-dwellings 
are especially worthy 
of notice. There are 
stairways to the mod- 
ern pueblos of the 
Tusayans and Zunis 
which are not as well 
made as these 
Some have imagined 
that tlie style of build- 
ing houses with stair- 
ways and stone buttresses, and drains, is proof that the clifl'- 
dwellings were built after the advent of the white man; but 
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here are the ruins of buildings, one of which was erected high 
up in the cliff on the Mancos and the other in the valley of 
the Chaco,' which have doorways, plastered walls, buttresses, 
windows, and double stories, and even "cornices" resembling 
those in modern houses, and we conclude that if any buildings 
were erected in prehistoric times these must have been. Tbey 
show the conveniences lo 
U .^^^^y^'i^ - *'''chthcpcoplcwereaocus- 
^k.j.^Bu&'^BHKUfc^ '^ tomcd, — even carrying the 
material to the cliflb tad with 
infinite pains perpetuating 
them in the houses buih 
^^ there. (3). Another contn- 







vancc which illustrates the 
domestic life was the balcony. 
There were balconies in near- 
ly all of the clifl-houKS. 
They projected out in front 
INDIAN I OHN I AKxrKH.t abovc thc first story and be- 

low the doors of the second 
story and ovcrlookcii thc v;ilteys, and wtre probably used as the 
platlorms ami ronfs were, as thc loitt-rinf; places where ttte 
house wivfs f.|n.nt much of tlit-ir timi;. In somo cases the balcon- 
ies formed ouiMdfp.issaije-wjjsbotwefn the rooms of the Upper 
stories, as iii.iy be seen in the 'Balcony House." (4) The 
arrangement ol the doors and wimlows was another convenience 
which stiiiws much skill and forellii>u;;hl. There were not Mlly 
doors wliicli ^,'.lvt■ acies-. lu ihe ditterent rooms and from the 

rooms 111 {lie courts, but thirc wtn- «in- _ 

dows whicli ijave a view of ihi 
outside, tliu-. ^Ilakm^,' the .'1011 
tiveas well as safe This was 
even in tli-- cav.- .Ixvellmi;-. 

Mr. W. II I., k-on in -]> 
Kcho c.v,-. wlii, h ;•, mUm;, 
ni.l.-sbe!.,v^ Mo,:i,/Mm,i. say: 

\\ .:..!.... ,1;,. ,|.--- -r- ,-..:.;. .h- 




Ihrse windovvs. dniirs. balconies .ind 
rools nave extensive views of the valleys, and the fact that they 
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were so common, shows that the CliA-Dwellers were lovers ol 
scenery and enjoyed louking out upon it. (5) There were con- 
tavances for weaving;, cooking, and making pottery which show 
their industry and skill. Mr. Jackson describes some ol these. 
He says of Echo Cave: 

In ihc central ronm of the main building we found a (.ircuUr batin-like 
deprotion. thirtjr inches acrosi and and ten inches deep, ihal had lerved 
a* ■ Areplacc. beinit slill tilted wilh Ihe ashes and cindcri of aborieinal 
Area, the lurrounding walls beinK blackened wiih smoke and Mot. Thit 
room was undoubtedly the kitchen of the house. Siinie of Ihe smaller 
room* seem 10 have been used for the same purpose, the tiret having been 
made in a corner against the hac'- 



wall.thcsmokeescapineoverhcad. ^ *'^ 

Tile masunry displayeiTin the con- ~ 

siruclion of (he walls is very cted' 

itable:a symmcincal curve is prc- 

•erretl throuichout the whole line 

and every jKjfiion is perfectly 

plumb. The subdivisions are at 

riKhl-aiicln 10 (he fmnt. In the 

rear wai an open space eleven 

feet wide and nine deep, which 

pmbably served as a "work-shop." 

Four holes were drilled into the 

•nwoth rock Hooi. about six feet 

cquidistanlly apart, each from six 

to tea inches deep, and tive inches 

in diameter, a* prrffctly round .is 

tfaoagh drilled by marhmcry. We 

can reasonably a^aunie thai these 

people were lamihar wiih the art 

o( wcavinE, and that it was lier< 

tfaey worked at the loom, the drill 

ed hole* suppoTiinfc ihe posts. In 

this open space are a number of 

(roovet worn into ihe nick in 

various pUces, caused by the ^rliliceis of the litlle town in sharpeninK and 

polishing their slone impler * 

(6) The fireplaces arc to be noticed. One kind of a 6replace 

is described by Mr. Jackson, and a cut is given of it; another 

kind is described by Mr. F. M. Chapin. It consists in placing a 

slone fender across one corner of the 

room. This shows that the people 

provided for their own comfort dur< 

ing the cold weather and lived compar- 

■ -.j^.^.^j^^-=7^..- ativcly secure, even amidst the clifi?. 

^i^^j^^-' '-". V(t (7) Thepottery and pottery-kilns which 

^*^' have been described, also show their 

piBEPLACR. artistic taste and skill. Pottery vessels 

have been discovered in many houses. 

Punuccs used lor firing pottery ha>x been found in the cliff- 

dwelliagi on the Rio Mancos and on the Rio Verde. One, 

having walls itaoding to the height of fifteen or twenty feet and 

perfeotly preserved, was found by Dr. Mearns at Oak Creek. 
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Lar^c pits wcrv seen in the vicinity from which the material was 
taken. (8) The nnlis, .ixes and tools are worthy of notice. 
Met.ites, or l.ir^e stone nuTlirs or nulls, were <h*covercd by Dr. 
Meain^, — ^'*tur of thtin witli the c\ linilrii al sttinc wliich was 
ii*e(l for ;;rnuhn^ in-iJe of the iiuhs. lie says:* 

\>tr.<.«»iit ^Ik't iiiifimivi* ^tniH* iMiIU tii.tv In* bccii in thr Anu'f can 
MuNruiii (i!iii.i(l ^toiir .i\i -• .ii!<l li.id In ts wtre numerous, and hke- 
M isc t-\l)i Mt .III utiiiNuuik w i • r.iii.f nt v.in.iiion in >i/r. shade. tnatrri.il 
.tnd \\orkin.iit^hi[i >t-\«-.iiiii il > ui ;irc in tnnn ;i(:d tuii<«h. si .irccly infrri* 
*'T t'» tlu* modern rii'iio. "^imih dt thi pu k^ .inii h.mitniT'* were also 
nifuif is 'it til'." h.iti !i. r.tM nf ili-* •»i."iii' .iLitv Ntii tin- Um-*! inti-rc>tiii>; were 
the *>t>iit(' Mri'^i^-i:*. .!i'!i-->. pii i,i'< ) f"r s|.lutni^' li!nliiT>< .intl iikTriCUltural 
Ii'tN. I til h- v%.i- .il-ii .( .i!.i .i-* I'- 'I.. M' (it st«iiir kiii\t N. rrs^inblirk; in 
«h.i]i:* tif 4 li i;<;i.:: ki.:< r i>-ic!: hf I'^i ^ ivcs. l{«.iv\ ni.iuU. pipc> of 
iiv.i v\ f.rt'>*i>l:i ^ I". "-I.:! .t. •:<. .|[,i! iVicr nii|iU-|]i( lUs W liO'»e UnC Ih ntH 
•ipp.it i-i»V w I •• ..'i- ■■• .1 • i|i «. t..-:lii- .iti.j |M ^'.U-«>. s'liiiir \i'!*Hel!i. •iml 

p!.i:f«. .■! pi • •< • - I ! ... i:, . k l'< -hit ■- »>;ii li .iili- li-- i t (1niil< MIC Ukr. 

thi'ti \\'-ii i!i'- . .:;i1i :: - -i;-* • •! w.tri.iii- .ih'l <<t i li.i'-r, tin liitlin); r«iiindcd 
oil I'll li i!iiiii< ' •> :'■< • I V ••! ^ M ii <'iinr .ii <l ^i ni i i. k!' ' f\ ' (l li>r .itt.t* hnient lo 
.1 h.iini.r )i. :. ■ i; • ■>! .i '. i:i ;ifi:.- i.^n /ri>n\rii ^loiiC'^ ii-cd in airow- 
iii.iki; ^, ^pi'.ir * • )•: > .1- •: .i'i->.\ '•!::••( • !<-.i!i iti • • .it:.iti-, .tiitl tlint^ from 
tl.r w.ii . '. I .■ • !.'• •■ .: I. t i.t\ .' '1 I .1. k w* n- f«iiiiitl; .iIm> ji 

h* t.\. ^1. : • A.:i r. !■. I "li. 1 . ■ 1 ii :■; « : j ■■■< r*. n* ••hK^iii.tn ivtilranic 
^'.i'*'. -ir. : «.■ !'• '. i ir.i • w •»..■■ .i < •■• i, )>i i.l.Ii , ci- \' r nrre urna- 
inriit- < K ■ . • . 'i .1 .■:-<!>■.■.' ,!!■: ■:: .•* nt Ihidc antl shrlU. 

I »i ^' I- if:. ...... A r- ...,•.' •• I ..!• . • -f ■; :hMii Ii.mI .1 i jpjriiv 

' ! '.'i • t \ . .1 • •■ J.; • .1- ■: •■■ f I-. I- -•■r V . li .1* ( «»ii.r«r roiiin for 

» If 1 1 «■ I. ;:•■■.». - I . ..• -.1 ■ . . ■ '. I •.■**. < I.-!' iiiicjI ullO Within 

rfii'-!).' : t*-i .. ■ •• p. [ • .••■■. I.';! I . 'I . ill-'* ;n (ti.inieirr. 

Ilii • • « i ■ i : .• : ■ r ■ . • ■ • !■ . -i! •* .n»<l \ .isCs wliirh 

i -pi v- : ..■••. ;•'■:. I'i'i I X' ■ iitw II 

N I ' ■■ - • ; 1 .: • •! • ■ i; ; m tiirr nf ropr. 

I. i" ■ f . ■ .p. Ml ti 1-1. 1 ..^ the rrlir* 

*■• . : . • . • . ;■.■•• -In*, teeth or 

I r I • I . • : 'I ■ pi ) I .i\ f r. ^prf" 



Ink raltbil. 

• II • r . \ ■ , ■ .j ?•. I I . in il( «»-k:ii frmii 

• I ■ • I .. • ■ • .1 • ' *. ' ' • - i o« % . • .1 1 pici I- * of 

I. ... . . ■ . • • ■ .... 

«!.iM'i •< •*.. ' " 1'.. ■'■';. \\\"i whi' were situ- 

.it'-! !:. ! :.' *.l . ■■ . 1- . •, • .!,■ :.!«•« iir!!v and on 

tin- I: . \ ' • ! . • ■ .• • : A . ■. I ! i- tliat which 

!-.•..•:::■■.'. ' • ' .' p .!•! -!'•>. and « ho 

m • ' * I : t •. . • tiiif : \ ^\tjr tl iivcr 

!h' t'lit.:. ;. i!- I . ,• ; ' •. . ' I |v ■ '.r' ii;\ellini*< 

.» I '1' • :. I i: • *. V •: ^ I i.i • :.«:in-^ln' hfc, 

t!i«« .. ii - ■•.f.\ i" ! • I ! u:!'. the \vhttc«. 

.11-! • . •••■!' :• '. i' ■•■.•■ I».wli-rs t-.r they arc 

\r-:\ !':it r •.. • 1? ; '. i\ <«. aiii! ^ti'l enn- 

1 ;." • ' A •. : r : ' I • ■ .' ! ii\ .1 !.iil\ ulii> be 

« iv.-!i; •! ■ . . :.i •. . i: • •: • i :r.;'.i:ivi!i • licr \\\IS- 

li.tU'i. •.'.:. ■ A I !'. :. i- ■ : •.;.■ • ! ;»trlieN -.ifiilcr Major 
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Powell, Mr'j. lamcK Stevenson. She made an extensive vis* 
tu i^uni and says : 

■ ni'SS h.is preserved to the /unians their stroaff 
r la.ii[u,.>;,- mire. A.c.rdinp to Ma).* Powdl? 
ir spii'i'h iDTins oni- ol the finir linf-uist'c slockslo which 
I iliL- I'lJL'bli' ili^il(-i:ts of tbc Miuthwest. In all ihe iMxr 
imcc ihicklv li.rtlicl » ith sitlliuu-nis, only thiriy-one 
■I' .in- ->i',itl>'ri-<l 1iiim1r<-i1s nt miles apart fraii) Taua, in 
xli II, III I'.lel.i. in wi'stiTii 'l'e.\.is. AmimfC these rcniDanli 
1)11.-. the /iiiii.in> rii.iv cLiiin [tcrhaps the hi)[hr«t potition. 
J siiii|)lv ihcir a^ridilliir.il anil t>akli>ral pur»uil», or coa- 

/unl is liLiili ill thr iiiosi rur 1 Mylc. Ilrc«cmb)cta 

iih ilii' h<"i>i -i pil<'<) oTir ii|Kiii .iiiiiiher ill a succcuion of 
III .iriL' furmlci^ lh< llnur i>r y.int uf the nenl above, and 
III' I ,1-1 - till- Til !■• iif ilwillinys .Iff sinrcesMvrly erected 
tl.i-fii I- iivi-r ivM- sl'iiie> liiuh. These structure* are <rf 
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rafleri 1>ejn^ filled with willuw brtixK. iIixukIi M>cne of Die wrallhipT 
/uoiinv UM in»t«ail shingles made >>y the r.irpenlers of the village. The 
women then tiiii«h the tituciiire. The re lini;s of all ihe nldcr hixiiex arr 
low: but /uni architi'cture has improvcil ami [he uitnlciii >tvleKivcs plenty 
o( Tooiii, with doors ihroiij^h which <ine iimv piiss wilhout stoipin);. 'I'he 
inner »<lls arc u'liii'.lly whilencd. tor tlils pur|K>-.c jl kind of »hitc <1av 
wdntolved in bulling water iinii apjilieil ■ ■ ■ • ■ -' --■-- 
Koat »kin ii worn, thi- hand lnin)i ilipjn-- 
lepeatedly over ihe wall. 

In Xuni, as clscwheri-. rirlics .ind otlicUl pii^iiion Kinfcr importanrr 
upon pu»»«fori. The wealthiir i Liss live in ihr lower houses lh<>!i- »f 
(ruiderale mt-ani ncut .iliove. while the poorer f.iiiiilics havf to be iiinient 
with Ihe u|>ptrmusi tinrii-s. Naiiiraltv nolHHlv will • limit into the Katret 
•rbo hai the mean* of sn-iirinif iiii>ri- convenient a|iartnienls. iindir ihi- 
huge *y*lem of "French t'lals." uliirh is thf wav nf liviiii! in l^iini. 

The Alcalde, ot lieutenant Kt'*eniof, furnishes an cxrepiion to the 
general rule, aa hi* otKcial duties rii|uiri' him to i>rcupv the hi^hett houte 
o( all. from the top of whii-h h<- ^innKiintes eaili miirninc to the peopti 
otdcM of the Kovernor. .(lul makes sueh nthcr proilai — '-- " ' —- 
required of him. 

Each family ha* cme room, Kenerally the 
ihr> eat. work andslec)i t<i|;cihi-r. In this 
hanx* upon a lo|; suspended beni*ath the 
robe*. »uih as those worn in the 
t, beiflK wrapped and carefully 




UiTKeT room, ini-ludint; Ihe looking. 
whtch is doDc in a fireplace on the 
taae side, made by a pniieeiion at 
riKht an|[les with the wall, with a 
mantelpiece oo which rests tht-hase 
•4 the chimney. Another fireplaif 
in another t))acc is from six toeiKhi 
feet in width, and above this is a 
ledice shaped chimney like a^ 
Chnie«c awninK- A hi^hly-piili^hed 
slab, fifteen or twenty inches in .-iie. 
is raised a loot alxne the hearth, MAKiSti UKKAti. 

Coals are heai>ed beneath this sl.ib. 

and Dpon it (he VVaiavi Is linked. This >ielii ious kind of bread is made 
of meal ^TTOund finely .ind spre,iil in ,i thin li.iiier upon the suine with 
the naked hand. It is as thin .is a w.itir. and ihese crisp, ^aiiiy sheets 
when cooked are piled in layers and then folded or r^'iled. l-ij-hl bread, 
which is made only at feast time-^, II bake.l in .i(l<ibe ovens outside of the 
house*. When not in use for iht> pur]"i>e thev make conti-n eiil kennels 
for the doK». and plavhouse« (or the • hildren. N*eatnet'. is nut one of the 
eharaclcriaiicsof theVunians. In ilic iate aiiiiiinn .mil oiniet Ihe women 
dn Itltic else than make t>reaa; often in fanciful ^ll.lp< s lor Hie leasts and 
dances which conlinu.iUy occur. .V swiii iliink.noi al all inlox>catin>;. 
ra made from ihr sprouted uheat. The iii< ii ii-ie lub.u lo. piocureil 
train white traders, in the lurrn of < icari-ties from rcirn-liiisk->: but this is a 
hnnry in which the women do iiai iii<lul);c. Th< I'lieblo mills nre .imunu 
ibe most interestm^ thintis about Ihc io«ii. Thest mills. uhi> hare fasten- 
ed lu the fiuor a few feel from Ihe «.ill. ,<>e rect,in^ul3r in shape, and 
divided into a number of (om|i.iriiiients. e.ich abimt twenty inches wide 
and deep, the whole series ranvin^; from live ti> ten feet in leii^ili accord' 
inf III the number of divisions. The walls aie made of sand >.lone. in 
r>Kb compartment a flat jtrmilinKStune ishrmly set, inclimnj; at an angle of 
fot1V-fi*e decree*. These slabs are of different dt>:re&s of smoothness 
iradualcd Sttcccssivel* from coarse to line. 'I'he squaws, wLu alone work 
al the ni Da. kneel before them and bend over them ai a taundresi does 
uver ibe wath'iub. tolding in iheir hands lung stone* of lolcanlc lava. 
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which they rub up and down the slanting siahs, stopping at intervals to 
placf the Kr.iin betwt-cn the stones. As tlu* y^rindin); proceeds the ^ii%i i-* 
passed from one ruinparfinent to the next until, in ftasstn); through the 
M-rie**, it berndirs of the desired fineness. This tediou.s and lal>oriou^ 
nicthiMl ha** hit-n praeticed without inipro\emcnt from time inimemoriai. 
autl III si»:iic o( uic .«r.*«tti(* /niii.inN have actually retrograded. 

1 he Spanish account is earlier and better, and wc shall 
iherrlore close with quoting from Mendo/a. who says; 

Mo>t of the houses are reached from the flat roof, using their 
ladders to goto the street^. The stories are mostly half as high again as a 
iii.in, except the tir<^t one wbit h is low and little more than a man's height, 
t )rie ladder is used to communicate with ten or twelve houses together. 
Ihey make u>e of the low ones and live in toe hiirhest ones; in the lowest 
oiie> lit all they have lo)p-holes made sideways as in the fortresses of 
Spam I'he Iinlians say that when thi* people are attacked they station 
themselves m the. r hous«"s and fij^ht from there. When they go to war 
thtv <Mrr> shieltU and wear leather tat kets uhuh are made of « nw's hide 
( ol )red. .ind thev ti^ht with arrows and with a ^ort of Ntoiu- maul, and with 
some other we.ip>tis m.iilc «»f sticks. Ihey eat human riesh and keep those 
whom thev i .tptiiie in war asslaves. Intheir houses thev keep hairy animals 
(yi( un.isPi hke the larj^e Spanish hounds, wliii h tho sht.ir. and thev make 
long <oli>rid \M^'s Iron) the hair, whii h ilu-y wear, and they alM> put the 
same stuff m the cluth wim h they makr. I'ne men are of small stature, 
the wiMiien .ire li^lit • i*lor< ii and of giK)d appearaiue and thev wear 
cht-mi'«i-s whh h leacti d )\%i) to their ieet; they wr.ir their hair on each side, 
dtine up in .1 sort of tuisi. v^huh le.ives thnr ears outside, in which hang 
many turi)u<>ise« as u»-i| a** i>!i tht net k and ariii'« The < lothing of the 
iiicn Is .1 f lit ik. .ind over this tht skin «<t a 1 om ; thev wear caps on their 
heads, in summer the\ we.it shoes maili «»f patiited or t olorett skin, and 
hiis'h buskiii4 III v% inter. Ihey (ulti\.ite tht- krround the sainr wayasin 
New S|iaiii. 1 hev ■ arr\ thini;s on their hr.ids as m Mexuo The men 
weave « l<>!h .ind '«piii < <>iton. ihe\ have salt trtiin thi marshy lake which is 
two d i\s tfiMii ( 'i!mi!.i. I he ln«ii.itt> ii.ivc tlieir daii« es an«l songs with 
some H itf"*. v% III* U h.iv • hoK s • -n v% h:< h i(» put the hn^ers. tht > make much 
iiiti>t . th«v Mti^' Hi -it.iN'.ri Mith tho«>( Hh<> |''a\. atitl th«ise who sing dap 
their h.i'.iN iti "ur f.^iiiui. I hr> n i\ th.it t: . i>r m\ pla\ together, and 
til It ^ •:::• ■? tJir 'li'' - I'l bt'tt- r ! ti.in ()! h« f >- . . I'hr' fotnl i» hich thcy 

e.it itt th ■• • • :!irr\ i- ••■rn. ••( wh:< It the\ hi.i .1 4,*re.it abuntlance, and 
b« .in^ ami ^' -.1- ti v\Iii< h tl.i'v |»rol>ab!\ i-at -dthough thtv say that thev do 
not , III ( oist- \%i t«Miiil iiiaiiv v^iiis lit deer .trul hare> atid rabbits. I'hry 
make the lit'*! < ''rri i ikes I ha\e r\(r v<-f n .oivMhire. and thi% is what 
f*\er\b:)l\ •r<l.:iif:lN « its Ihev tiavi (he ^«*rv be^t arrangement and 
mat hitierv t >r ..ritnliti,^' th.it ua^evt-r s« fvi t Mh ft these Indian wtimen 
htTi- will »':i:.! a> uiii< ii as four o! the Nlr\i< an«. .1 send votl 

a 1 I'W sk n *••;.•• • If- jU'tisi-H. .iii.l !>%•■ . irriitk^s of the same, and hfteen of 
the Iii'liiii I irii''^ .11. i Mttiii pi.itf^ ill •••rated Mith these turt|uoi>es. and 
tM •>i.isNt*i'« ..iile ■! vii«ker.>«t %ih:*h thi ln<li.ins h.ivi a lar^^r suppU I 
aU<> srii'i :«•■ r>'!N s'l- ti .1^ the mo-ih it .^iualU wear ••n then hea«l% when 
thev lifiij^ » i!cr I;»i I *h<> -priri.; the *a'iir »i\ ttiev ilo in >pain. These 

In li.iri \%. -i.'-n. w ::fi t fh«-«>r r.i..^ tin hri hr.»d. wili « afr\ a tar of water 

up a l.fliltr yik th- 11! t< .• ).:'i.; t Mk .*J\ [.• r I: i:.ds \ni!. la*tl\, I send \i>«i 
oainpli-s > t !hr m(.i|.< r.« Miih u^i h thr i.at:\i-<» dk'^t- •* shield, a hammer, 
and a b«>w .iriil s-muc itri>\%«. dim<'ii^ vili.i h tht m are S«o with hone points, 
the like ot wh.i li h.i\e nt-\er been s**en. 
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MAKUTU OR MAORI WITCHCRAFT. 

BY EI-SDON BEST. 

Prior to the arrival of Kuropcans in these southern seas, the 
Maori of New Zealand wa** living in a state of society that cer- 
tainly appears to have suited him well but which would be un- 
bearable to Occidental races. Our fathers found this branch of 
the far-reaching Polynesian race living under the shadow of the 
innumerable laws of tapn, laws which controlled every daily 
action of the people and which, however rigorous, doubtless 
served a good purpose in checking the strong passions of this 
most war-like race. Vet another subject which ever possessed 
the native mind and had a great effect on his actions, was that of 
aitua or evil omens. Their belief in omens was so great that it 
appears most ridiculous to us, and their mental powers, though 
smgularly powerful, were ever weightcl by the incubus of super- 
stition. A strange j>eople in a strange land, their system of 
karikia (invocations or incantations) was most intricate and 
elaborate, their birth and death customs were singular and un- 
doubtedly ancient bfyond computation, the rites and ceremonies 
pertaining to war, hunting and other matters, were innumerable 
and remarkably interesting. We will now loo^- at a few 
examples of the beliefs, rites and customs of the ancient Maori, 
as explained by the old men of the Tuhoe tribe, who yet retain 
much information anent the davs of vore, when the neolithic 
Maori was as yet unaware of the existence of the pale hued 
Pakeha. 

MAKUTU OK \\irc»UKAI r. 

This was a most serious item to the Maori, and indeed it 
still exists among all the tribes. Their minds were ever satur- 
ated with superstition and many of the toliuuf^a (priests), and 
others, were objects of special dread on account ot their pow- 
ers to t>cwitch and thus cause death. 

I he most efficacious way in which to slay a person by 
witchcraft was to take the iiau of such person. The »iau is the 
stry essence of life, it is an e.sscnce or ichor, nonvissible, in- 
tangible as ordinary matter, although it can be conveyed by 
the hand, in fact it is the life of the person, the body is merely 
an abode for the hau, and should the latter be taken bv witch- 
craft the body perishes at once or at least very shojlly. It ^is 
distinct from the icairua, which is the actual body. It is the 
waima which leaves the body (when a person dreams) and goes 
wandering afield. A Maori will say, *'I went to the Reinga 
(hades — the spirit land) — last night, etc." that is he dreamed, 
bit wainta went to Reinga. At death the wairua leaves the 
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body and descends to the Reinga or underworld, or in some 
cases it may remain in this world as a kchua or ivhakahaehae 
(ghost), whose pride and pleasure it is to scare travelers by 
night and utter strange sounJs around houses whose inmates 
fear these ghostly visitations. The hau is also dcstinct from the 
mauri of a person, which is the spark or breath of life, or as one 
authority describes it, **the physical life principle, the hau t>eing 
the intellectual spirit." It I startle a man, he will exclaim, 
•*/: tama! ka oho-mauriahttu i a kot\** i. e.,you made the breath 
of life leap up within me. The human Mauri must not be con- 
founded with the tnauri of a forest or a canoe, this latter being a 
talisman to protect such forest or canoe from dcsi^^ning enemies. 

It will thus be seen that man is possessed of three different 
and distinct essences or spirit.s, accordinj^ to the M.iori,l>esidrs 
his earthly l)od\ . In this rcj^ard he went one better than the 
ancient Egyptian who had but two such spirits, tht* ka. which 
much resemblrtl the Maori \n\iria and .1 still more subtle 
essence which at death went to thr j^ods and was judged by 
Osiris. 

It was the "hau" which was acted upon in the matter of witch- 
craft. Any priest or person possessed ot this power could 
destroy lite in any other person, could he but obtain a portion 
of the hair, clothing,', or spittN- of such peison. 1 his object, 
having been in contact with the l)o()\ ot tlie doomed man. was 
used as a medium over which the iiicintations to destroy life 
were repeated: such incantations wowld destro\ the "hau." after 
which the body naturallx pei.shed I his medium taken Mas 
termed a "hohona ' t "«»hon;^a" .mion^ i>ther tribes) and was 
not the real "Iliu" ot a person, but tin- "ahua"' < semblance I of 
the "hau." 

Having become possessed ot such .1 medium the priest then 
fashions ot loose earth a tiL:ure ot lium.in toiin. in which figure 
he makes a small hole. ll<Te tin- 'hohon.i' is deposited and 
by his potent incantations the priest causes the 'wairiia' of tin* 
doomed person t(» entet this ti(»Ie in which it is destroved b\ 

I mm 

another 'k.ir.ikia' t«rmeil kiip.ini * I he spirit as it enliTs the 
hole <rua-itii m.i\ be invisiMe ot it tii.iv be in the torm of a 
tly { ugaro » 

Nhould I ha\e lt»st .1 y\\i by ihctt I at once '^'o to the 
Tohunga who, by r« pealing a cerl.iin sprjl. will causc the 
*wairua' ot the thi<*t to i otne an<l Nt.uul bf-tori him. but it will 
lie visible to him onl\. He uill then sav. "Thrre is the thief, 
it IS such a person." I then }^o .mil obtain some article such as 
the cord by which he led the pj-^' away and this cord will serve 
as a destrov ing medium at ttie 'ru.i-iti' of the Ttihunga. He 
will hold one eml ot the cord in his h.in^l .in<l allow the other 
to hang doun into the hod in the dummy figure. He then 
repeats a spell to cause the 'vvairua of the thiet to descend the 
cord into the pit of death. 

It must Ik' Uirne in mind that every such spell to causc 
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death has its counterspell, and should I become aware that 
some person was attemptin^j my life by means of the deadly 
*rua-iti/ I at once contrive to obtain possession of some article 
belonging to the man who I know is bewitching me, his 
•kawe* or swag straps, or his picket rope or a portion thereof. 
This object I then smear with blood obtained from an incision 
in my left side or left shoulder, after which I kindle a fire and 
burn it. repeating at the same time the appropriate 'karakia*to 
nullify or ward off the spell of my enemy. This being a sacred 
ceremony I am necessarily *tapu' while performing the same 
and must therefore obtain the services of a 'ruwahine' to take 
the *tapu' off. i. e., to 'whakanou' or make common my person, 
clothing, etc. The *ruwahine' employed to take the 'tapu' off 
a person, or war party, or house, is an elderly woman either 
childless or past the age of child-bearing. A single potato or 
'kumara' (sweet potato) is roasted at the sacred fire and eaten 
by the *ruwahine and the appropriate *karakia' being repeated, 
the 'tapu' is lifted and the person or house is *noa' (common 
or free of *tapu' i. Another way in which to take the *tapu' 
off is to place the aforesaid 'kumara' beneath the threshold of 
my house and get the 'ruwahine* (wise woman, sacred or *tapu* 
during ceremony ) to step over that threshold, which is the 
most sacred part of a house. 

Another mode of 'makutu' is by the sacred fire known as 
the •ahi-whakaene' This fire is kindled by the *tohunga 
makutu' (wizard priest) as he repeats the 'korakia' known as 
•hika ahi' (fire generating). He then recites his spell to slay 
his adversary, or should he merely wish to reform some person 
from evil courses, he will repeat the *ka-mahunu,' a spell that 
will cause the culprit to be utterly ashamed of his sins and de- 
sirous of leading a better life. 

Or should a man. while traversing some trail, encounter a 
lizard (a fearful omen ). he will first kill it and then get a 
'ruwahine* to step over it, to avert the evil omen. But as he 
knows full well that the lizard has been sent by some enemy 
to work him grievous harm, he proceeds to cut the hapless 
reptile into divers pieces over which the priest performs the 
*whakautu-utu' ceremonN , to cause the evil fate to recoil upon 
the sender of the lizard. Taking up one of the pieces of the 
lizard he repeats. **To such and such *hapu' ( sub-trit)e)," and 
reciting a spell, casts the |)iece into the *ahi-whakaene.' This 
is repeated until all the pieces are in the fire, a different sub- 
tribe being mentioned each time, after which a lock of hair is 
cut from the head of the man who encountered the lizard, 
which hair is also cast into the sacred fire. *lleoi!' Vet a little 
while and the horrors of the •ahi-whakaene, will descend upon 
those who sought to slay a distant foe by means of the fear- 
some lizard which represents death and ever chilleth the soul 
of man. 

The •VVcro-ugereugcre' is an incantation which causes the 
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person against whom it is directed to be assailed by the *ugere- 
iigcrt?.' a loathsome disease resembling leprosy, and which 
formerly existed among the Taupo tribes. 

Other forms of 'makutu.' such as the 'ahimatiti.* caused a 
person to become mentally deranged and to go about clutch- 
ing at the air and committing other foolish actions. 

If a man possesses a good reliable *atua* ( familiar spirit, 
gO(h. it will not fail to warn him should any one be working 
him an injury by 'makutu.' Or his *wairua* will discover the 
fact, as it wanders forth whiU' the body sleeps, and so return 
and warn him. Thus it is dangerous to suddenly awaken a 
sle<'ping person, for his 'wairua* may be out rambling around 
the world. Still it is a nimble spirit that *wairua' and when 
the sleeping body awakens the *wairua' is back at once. At 
such a time the sleeper awakens with a start that is 'oho 
mauri* the startling of the breath of life within the l>ody, the 
return o\ the 'wairua' to it's earthly body- it is back in an 
instant. 

The *rua-iti' .ind other works of 'makutu' are always con- 
ducted m the evening or at <lawn when it is desired to bring the 
*wairua' ot a ptrson before th<- magician, for the reason that 
thg spirit only baves the body at night, during the daytime 
the person i^ naturally presumed to be awake and therefore his 
*wairua' i^ ^afe within his body. 

\Vh<*n a person arises from ase.it he leaves a certain amount 
of his *hau' adhering to thf scat. lie will therefore, as he 
ri*ies. rrai h back his left hand and scoop up this 'hau' lest it 
be taken t)\ some wizard to work him bodilv harm. In like 

• 

manntr as a person walks h<- leaves the *manea' or *hau* of his 
footsteps adhrring to his tracks. This also cm be taken by a 
wizard an<l used as a means ot slaying th»* witless traveler. 
Thus in traveling thr<iugh a hostilr country it is advisable to 
walk in the water as much as pos>ible. inasmuch as a person's 
*manea' tlocs not adhere to water 

Th«- 'Matakai' is an iniantation to slay a perscin while he is 
in th(* act (»t eating. Should \on meet a wizard ( tohunga 
makutu I in \onr travels, and should you l>e carrying food, do 
not givr siu h tiMxi to thr \\./aril or he will use it as 'ohonga* 
ant! so take- your 'h.iu and d« ^troy vi»u 

^u« h air Some ot !h» mrttuMls ot destroxing man bv witch- 
cr.ift. but as refnarKe«i. sui h spells i an be warded off if the 
attlictrd p«rs<ni possfsNcs ihe retjuis t«* knowletlge. and if his 
*karakia' ha\e suftuient 'niana « power i. < ►ne method of avert- 
ing the 'rn.ikutu' is by tying strips ot harakeke' iphormium 
tenare » around the limbs anil )N>dy and then reciting a certain 
karaki.i' known as the *matap!;ru ' 

Hut thr most effettivr way to prevent the s|>ells of sorcerers 
from havin,.: any harmful effei t is to ensure the safety of the 
'hau* by m«ansoi protrrting its '.ihua. or semblance. Thisisa 
case of hair spitting in the "lUack Art * with a vengeance, in- 
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atmuch at the semblance or essence of the *hau' must neces- 
sarily be the semblance (ahua) of an intangible spirit, i. c.. the 
essence of an essence. This points to a high plane of meta- 
physical reasoning, seldom, I fancy, met with in a neolithic 
people, hut a subject all too lon^; to enter on here. 

The 'ahurewa' is an emblem of the ^ods ( *atua'). It is 
simply a carved peg stuck in the ground at the village 'tuahu' 
or sacred place. This 'ahurewa' is a 'toronga atua,* i. c . a 
medium of divination. Now the *ahua* or semblance of a man's 
'hau' may be taken by the priest and conveyed to the 'ahurewa' 
where it is 'planted' in the 'ahurewa,' absoibed by that useful 
article. It is of course the 'karakia' of the priest which causes 
this *ahua' to enter the 'ahurewa,' and once established there 
the person whose 'hau' it represents is safe from all attacks of 
witchcraft. The "hau* cannot now be effected by 'makutu' for 
the reason that its essence is protected. 

.Such are some of the leading items anent witchcraft as 
practiced and believed in by the ancient Maori of New Zea- 
land, but it would require many pages to thoroughly describe 
the inumerable customs, ceremonies and beliefs connected with 
Polynesian Makutu, which in its palmy days rose to the level 
of a fine art. 



ANIMAL FORMS IN ANCIKNT PKRUVIAN ART. 

HV HARLA.N 1. >Mrni 

Animal and plant forms are largely represented m the art of 
the various peoples who have inhabited the Pacific coast of 
America. In the north only animal forms are found, but in 
Mexico and in South America plant forms occur as well. 

The pre Columbian peoples of Peru represented life forms 
of a wide range of s|>ecies and in various materials. Besides 
this, there is a variety in the method of expression, extending 
from portrait and realistic representations to extremely conven- 
tionalized forms. 

Without attempting to make an exhaustive study of this 
problem, it is interesting to note a few of the various animal 
species represented, to call attention to the method of expression 
and to the mati-rial employed for each. 

The objects showing animal forms in ancient iVruvian art. 
are mainly obtained from graves or in the body bundle itself 
The northern coa^t region seems to be especially rich in the 
number ami variety of these forms, although examples are plen- 
tiful farther south and in the lofiy dry interior. 

The method of execution is more or le.<s influenced by the 
material employed. For instance, the weave of cloth gives 
geometric eflect and thus necessarily conventionalizes animal 
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forms. po5s{bly sug(;csting their conventionalization in material 
which (Iocs not compel it. 

Amon}{ realistic re j) re sen tat ions are human portraits, well 
executed in pottery in the form of jars : the monkey modeled in 
p.'>ttcry; the llama carved from stone, executed in copper and {;»ld, 
modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and |)ainted and painted 
on pottery ; tnc puma modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery 
and p.iinted, in relief on jx^ttery and painted on pottery; the 




seal modeled in pottery ; the bird cut out of '.licet silver, carved 
in shell, bnnc and wood, modelcii in [)otIery, modeled in i>ottcry 
and |>aint('d, m relief on [lottery and manikincd with cotton; the 
owl modtled in |>"ttcry : the p.irmt modeled in jwltery ; the 
cran.' iti nliif on potteiy; the fio;,- modeled in pottery, and 
mod.kd in piitt> ry and painted ; the sirpcnl cut from sheet gold, 
carved m vvond, nrndeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and 





p.unt'il and p.nnted on i«>ttit\. the fish tut out of shert silver, 
modeled in iioitcry. ni.. !»!cd m pottery .isid tuinted, in relief on 
potleiy .tnd p.nnted on pottery . the lly executed in bronie and 
jiamti'd '.n pnttety; the bettle |>a:ntcd on [totlcry : the lobster 
carved from shell and modeled in pottery, the crab in relief on 
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pottery and stamped on cloth; the scollop modeled in pottery 
and the conch modeled in pottery. 

Among conventional representations arc the human figure 
woven in tapestry and painted on cloth; the monkey woven in 
tapestry ; the llama executed in copper and painted on pottery ; 
the puma cut out of sheet gold ; the bird painted on pottery, 
woven in tapestry and stamped on cloth and the serpent painted 
on cloth. 

The species represented arc thus seen to include, man, the 
monkey, the llama, the puma, the seal, the bird, the uwl, the 
parrot, the crane, the frog, the serpent, the fish, the fly, the 
beetle, the lobster, the scollop and the conch. 

On the other hand these forms arc represented carved from 
stone, executed in cold, cut from sheet gold, cut from shett 
silver, executed in bronze, carved in shell, carved in bone, carved 
in wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and p.iintcd, in 
relief on pottery, painteJ on pottery, manikined with cotton, 
woven in tapestry, [winted on cloth and stamped on cloth. 
Many^re represented in a realistic manner and not a lew are 
convcntionaliZL-d occasionally. 



Till-; l.ONti INLAND TAHI.KT. 

The article by Dr. W. W. Toolter In 
the November number of this maK-iiinc , 
should have had the tablet which is given 
herewith, but it was unfortunately left 
out. These researches into the early 
historic and prehistoric symbols ol ihc | 
Algonquians are very valuable. Tht-y 
carry us back to the border line and 
help us to discriminate between (he 
relid and symbols which were intm 
tluced by the white man and those uhich 
were purely aboriginal. This particul.ir 

relic seems to have been aboriginal, Ili->.i^. l.. -..'-i'-' 

of a "vanquished foe," i.e., a headless hum.in fij;iiri'. so often 
occurring m aboriginal pictographs. Sir Wilii.im John-on says 
of the Iroquois: "They delineate bodies without heads to ex- 
press icalps." The "vanqui-.hed foe" is engraven on both .'^ides 
of the tablet, and sixteen tally marks on its edges probably indi- 
cates Ihc number vanquished. 
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THE MONGOLS LN RUSSL\, CHLNA, THIBET, 
AND SOUTH EASTKRN EUROPK. 

The countries of northern Europe and northern Asia are 
engaging attention at the present time. There is an ancient 
history connected with them all, and several books have been 
publishedi one of them a re-publication of the oU! and well 
known work by M. de Hue,* two others by Charles Morris,^ 
author of Half Hours unth the Best Aff/erietn Authors, and King 
Arthur and Knights of the Round Table. 

These books treat of the condition of those countries in 
modern times, but they go back to the earliest period and so 
are very useful to ethnologists and archaologists. and especially 
to those who are studying the relation of America to the 
Asiatic continent in prehistoric and ancient historic times. 
They show the contrast between Malays and Mon^'olians, and 
Mongolians and Slavs, and reveal the time when the fierce 
Mongols crowded down between Europe and Asia, overrun- 
ning the Greek empire and threatened destruction to the 
Romans. They show that by a retlex wave Buddhism was 
spread over China, Mongolia and Japan, affecting their archi- 
tecture and entire religious system, and how. afterward, the 
Roman Catholics introduced their religion and gav<> to the Bud- 
dhists their order of monks ami the ofVice of the (irand Lama, 
though they themselves were soon e\f)cllcd. They .>how how 
the travels of Marco Polo and Sir John Mauiuhvilic created 
great interest in the land of Cathay, and led Columbus to make 
his voyage to the westward. They show aNo how early Rus- 
sia commenced its trade on the borders <»1 China, and how the 
regions of independent Tartary have been traversed by embas- 
sies and travelers from time to time. 

All of these countries, including Thibet, were settled by the 
Mongolians, who were descendants ol the oh! Sc\ thians of 
whom Hcrodotos speaks. They may i)e called the "ground 
race" of history, though there was a prehistoric -ground race" 
which dwelt in the same region, concerning which very little 



•7>irtr/i m Taftay, Thibtt anJ ( /itn,i, tlnriiii: tht years i»t 1S44 5 6. 
by M. de Hue; translated from the FntH h Ity \V. Hn/litt. ( )pt n Court 
P'ubltshtnc Co , Chicago. 

^//istarkml Talrs; The Romamrot Rr.iltt\ : Jaf*.in. < liina .i,\,> A'ussm, 
t»y Charles Morrif. J. P. Lippinrott & Co.. [iMj rubli^hcr:*. 
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is known, though they arc called Kuro- A sialics. Mon(;olia 
is described by Mr. Morris "as a vast and mighty pUin, spread- 
ing thousands of miles to the north and sotith, to the cast and 
west; in the north a land uf forests, in the south and east a 
region of treeless levels. Mere .stretches the black land 
whose deep dark soil is tit for endless harvest. Here are the 
arable steppes, a vast fertile prairie land, and here again the 
barren steppes, fit nnly for wandering herds and the tents of 
nomad shepherds. It is there the land of Russia appears to 
us when the mist of prehistoric times first began to lift. We 
are told that these broad levels were formerly inhabited by a 
people called the (.ymnicrians who were driven out by the 
Scythians. >oiiic believe that they were the ancestors of the 
<. ymri, the Cells ol llic west. 

"The Scytliians, who thus came into history like a cloud of 
war. made the god ui war their chief deity. The temples 




which they liiiili to ihi- ii<-.tv wcrcf the simplest, being great 
heaps of t.it;'>l-, »hirh \icr< .nidcl lo c\cry year as thev rotted 
away unilei the r.iins Into lli< l<>|> of the heap was thrust an 
ancient nun -wid ,i- the cmMini ol the goil 

■ T" pi..M thiir pr..rtt-.N in u.ii thc> cut off the heads of 
the sl.1111 .tiid c.iir;<<l tiK-rn In lii<- kin<; Like the Indians of 
the »e>t.thry ^^:.l;pl■.i l!ic;i enemies. 

The 's.jth.-ui-an.H ilt- ...cipie.l the M.uth o( Kussia.and 
Ihrre t.inie inl" ii>iiIjlI \\a\\ the (ircvk trading Cflunies north 
of the Black mm .uid ^;aincil li..in liiem ^onlC little Vi-neer of 
civili/atiiin ■■ 

The .M.mg..ii,mvh..*.vr. in th.- north of .Asia have re- 
mained .ilxitit as th.y win- ill tilt ciilif iitimes. Theyarestill 
very much like the liiii.in-. -i N.irtli .\mcricd They live in 
conical tents rcMriiMiiig the ni'.:».tms and are constantly 
changing their .dx-ilf, 'lhe> arc nomads and follow their 
herds from placi to place. 



EPITORIAL. 
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M. de Hue gives a view of the Mongolians and their 
country as it was in 184^. Me says: "Tartary has an aspect 
altogether peculiar to itself. There is nnthinf; in the world 
that resembles a Tartar landscape. There are no towns, no 
edifices, no arts, no industry, no cultivation, no forests. Kvery- 
where it is prairie; sometimes interrupted b> immen-c lakes. 
by niajfslic ri\crs. by rufjgcd and imposinij mountains some- 




limes Spreading out nlo vast limitless plains. There in these 
verdant solitudes, the bounds ol which seem lost in the remote 
horizon, you might imagine yourself gently rocking in the calm 
wavesofsome broad ocean, ^'ou sometimes comcupon scenes 
more animated than these. Vou set rising in all directions 
tents of various dimensions looking like balloons newly inflat- 
ed. Men. mounted on fiery horses .ind armed with long poles, 
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gallop abreast. (;uidin[; to the best pasture f^rcat herds of cattle, 
which undulate in the distance all around like waves of the sea. 
All of a sudden, these pictures so full of animation. disappear, 
and vou sec nothing; of that which of late was so full of life. 
Men^ tents, herds, all have vanished in the twinkline of an 
eye. Vou inerily sec in the desert heaps of embers, naif cx- 
tin^ui->]icd I'lrcs, and a few bones, of which birds of prey are 
dLsputmt- the !K,>.gssion." 

Ihcsani: impression is formed from the cuts which are 
used 111 both books. In the book by M. ile Hue ue have the 
rude tents of the lartars and a view of the inside with the fur- 
niture an<l e<|ui|imeiil>. which remind us of the tents of the 
abori;;mcs ol America, as iherc are bows and arrows and 
liriiiiitive wuudLTi vessels, .ind the ever recurring; sofa which 
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III (he II.u<l.di tents In the book by Mr 
the Ku--ian -U-i!;;e, tiaversin^; the treeless 
,in.l the hiinti-r with his hounds crossing the 
I!!.' I-. liliMk and barren There are Other 

>.-, (or there are l.imasencs in China and 
de llui .ic-Midic-. ,(nd even ancient trading 
i-.-:,iti> I i'n-^'ie;,'.Ued al time-, as well as the 
..I aIik h exhd>it the -i^ns •>( eivdi/ation. 
il I liiiia. J- well as that of Xussia, \s closely 
ihesi; noiti.Kt irilies China, on three sides, 
(ended tiom iiu.tsioii the ocean on the east, 
lid desert on the -...'.itli and weM. Its only 
ei I" III the north vthere it loins to the vast 
;i;>,--, rtlu-ie (ro:n ti;tie imiiiemorial has dwelt 
k4'id.'rer'< We iWs' hear of Tartar raids upon 
i-^a ot the Kinpcror Muh Wan^; in the lOth 
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century B. C. As time went on the tribes combined and (ell 
in greater numbers upon the southern realm. .\t;ainst these 
foes tht (jreat Wall was buitt, and ai^cs of warfare passed be- 
fore the armies of C'hinn sijci;eed<-d in Mil>duint; and m.ikinfj 
tributar)' the people of the steppes," 

The Great Wall of ;:hiiia was built to defend tlie frontier 
a(;ainst the Tartars. This occurred in the year ^u -\ I). '"A 
prodi;;ious number of laborers were cmplojcd upon it. and the 




work on this gijijantic entcrpri 
Great Wall extends from the westcri 
the Blue Sea. 

"Mr. Barrow who. in i;^;. accunipai 
China, as historiof;rapher ti> the Itniis 
calculation: he supposed that there uci 
land IJtoo.OOo houses, ami e^lin1.^tin^; 
each to be ::.ooo cubic lect. be |)rii|»jun 
did not contain as much m.ilerial as ih< 
which, in his opiniDn, was enmi^^b fur tli 
logotwice around the world' M d 
crossed it at fifteen different pmni-. ;iii' 
have traveled for whnle days jiar.illi 1 i 
losing sight of it: and often. in-.te. id •• 
reted rampart that exists toward I'ek 
mere low wall of brickwork or even 
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places, jnilccil. wc li.ivc fmirul tliis famuiis Uarrier reduced to 
iN ^iiiilik-st fX}ir<.N.iiiiii, iimi ci'm|>OM.-il ml^^t1v i'( flint- stoiio 

n.u^hly i.iloi w|v 

■h IS .ii.]t<-(t..|.vic.iis thai Tsiii-ClnH<.atii,'-li. inlhcexccii 
ti'-ii 111 liu- ;;<iat uniicrtakinji. \\-\iUl furtity with especial cart- 
tin.- vninitv 111 tin- ca|)ital. a- iK-in^; the puiiH U> which the 
l.iit.ii- hiinl.', woiililjhr-.t liircct their ;ii;<^r<-s-.ive sl.-ps."' 

1 he 'iicil W.ill H.i-i iKiilt 111 \ain aj;imi--t vast hi.rdcs. who 
iiiiiiiT thi' iiattic <if -icythiaiT-., Hiiiiiami Tartar-, were citnstant 
U . r..M>hn. -...uOmanl 1 hov were .livcrtcd f..r a lime ami 
ci..».h;.l .!. 1.111 iipnii I'arthi.i ami the < aspian ^.-a. even up-.n 
rn.ii.i i- ciilx a- the ifai s nl Ahxaml. r tin- dicat. 1 hev 
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Vutga and the other great rivers on their horses, or crossed 
ihcm on the ice. Leathern boats brought over their wa^^ons 
and artillery. They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea. 
poured into the kin<{doms of the west, and would havi- over- 
run all Kuropc but for the vit^orous rcslslanci.' of the kniyht- 
huod of Germany." 

They next, under the name of Turks, crowded down lietw ccn 
the two continents, took pos.-icssion of llic I f olv Sepulchre, and 
23 Mohammedans, still hold the key to the interior of Russij 
and the far cast. 

The Tartar invasion of Asia was followed in the i Uh cen- 
tury by the dreadful oulbnrak of the Monf;i)l Tartars under 
the great conqueror (icnghis Khan, or Kulilai Kahn, the Mon- 




gol Mmpcror of China, who sent envoys to Japan. Tlii?. j-reat 
movement of the MiniRoliiin Tariars iiffitted even modern 
Kuropc. The Roman church was so moved lliat llic I'opc sint 
ambassadors to the northi-ni froniicr of I'ersij uith tin- hope 
of checking their course. 

These northern rct;ions <>f l^uropc .ind ,\sia were the swarm- 
ing places of a rude pupiiNttimi n-vcinblin^ the .\mcric.in 
aborigines, ami had it not been for tti« b.irrierv <if the llicnalaya 
mountains on one side and the Altai ran^e on tlie other, they 
would have covered all Kuropc .ind all .\sia with their o^vn 
barbarisni, and made even a wider ^ulf between the ancient 
and modern histor>' than that which now exi^t.s 

In the mean time four journc>s or embassies opened the 
duofs into this k,'reat interior of Mongolia, one of which was so 
early and obscure that it is scarcely known even to the histor- 
ians. The journey of Fa-ilicn, the journey of Marco Polo, the 
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iourncv of the embassy from the Pope, and that of M. dc Hue, 
reveal the condition of China and Mongolia during all that 
f)eriod in which tlie Buddhistic faith hccame so prominent, 
and in which ctfurts were made to convert the Mongolians 
lo christianitN . 

We *-hall see later on that the discovery of America is linked 
with tlie journey ot Marco Tolo in the 13th century and with 
the ;iwakcnini4 <>t mind which even affecletl the Arabs and the 
rurk>. as well as the Europeans, but did not occur until after 
the Reft)rnialion and tlie rise of Protestantism. It was between 
the time of the erection of the wall and the time of the invasion 
o! l-uinpc l>\ the lurks, that the journey of I'a-hicn. the Bud- 
dhist priest took place. lie was the first to reach the great 
Thibetan ran^e wheie tht (irand l/ima has held sway for si> 
many yeirs. He traversetl about the same territory which M 
de Hue did I ;- •».) vears afterward, but his mission was to visit 
the Buddhist priests, while that (»f the I'rench missionary was to 
convert the ))iiests ami bring the Grand Lama into allegiance to 
to ti)e Pope of Rome if possible. I'he growth of Buddhism 
throu;^h China and indeprndent I'artary occurred during these 
vears. Nestninn missionaries had visited western China about 
the time th.it la-hirn re;»ched Thibet, and established there a 
branch of the Nrst«»ii.in church, and left there the earliest trace 
o! christiinily in this remote inleri«»r. 

The (ireek church, whn h is reallv older than the Roman. 
spre.id t<i tlu' (-.1st .md Ixcamc the est. iblished church of Russia 
.ibout </'-• .\ 1> M"hamnu «i.mi*«m had spread over Syria, 
TMrkey. .ind ev<n into India, .ind h.4s pr«»ved like a wall, separat- 
\\\\\ \\\v » .i-t tf.»mthf wtst. .md prrh.ips perpetuating the differ- 
eni «'^ b lurcn thmi. 1 he I urks are Mt»iiguU and have the same 
Mnn^' !i.in s;.in: m| dc li ince. but they remain as a wedge l>etw*cen 
lujr-'jM atiii A-i.4 and st.il hold the SrpuKhie i>f Cluist in their 
grasp I ijf »!itfcr« r.i • s brtwecn lh«* r^atioiis .ire not owmg 
a'il<»;.;t th- I •- • !limc d« st i nt. but to tlie rt* i^ions which have bccn 
ad.ipt* ■! I t ' -•• I' i.-LHi-* ar*' tr 111 •• 1\ ci»rrelated li> the rac*al 
prcu'.i.ii .!n .11.1 n.iti •n.r. history 

Bi ! iiii II. ;i \ Ills III ; liin.iafd Ihibtt. Mohammrtlanism in 
I ur'Ki\ i!i« < I' k « h .r ii :n K ism.i tiu- hi! in church in Italy. 
.^p.iiu. l-ra::.' .»: il ^ uitii AnufK.i Piotest.intism in (lermany, 
I'.ngi.ird S. .If). :.na\ a. .ii:d Noiih Airfina Ihere was an 
attnnpt t* intnduir the l.itsn Lhurih int«i China, and papal 
misiiMuaiii s u- I srnt :n l.»r;.;e numbers. I he cx|ierience WAS 
thes.iiii'- as thit v\:iKh his been manitest in the Pnilhpi lies and 
Spain. lr:t thcrr u.t^ .1 r* ^<>!t and the ir.issionaries were driven 
out from ( hina, thMi:^h .NI>ii^;o la (ontinued to be occupied 
m»-r** • r !• s, ».y misNi..:i.ir.rs ..! ;|ir KMii.ni vhurch. It was in 
«ird(r to \i<tit thr niisMons that M. t labet and M de Hue WCfC 
deputct!. and made their jour nry to the capital of Thibet. 

These three books open the door w hich gives to ut a view 
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of the middle kingdom, as well as the great Mongolian deserts 
on one side and the high range of Thibet on the other, and 
prepare the way for a better understanding of the history of 
Russia, China, Turkey and all those kingdoms which are con- 
tending for the dominion of the vast regions which lie beyond 
the mountains and away from the sea board. This history is 
»ery important at the present time, tor by it wc miy understand 
the great problems before the world. From the two journeys, 
of Fa-hicn and of M. dc Hue, we learn that the conditions of the 




Mongolians had not essen- 
tially changed for thousands 
of year*. The only change 
that had come upon them 
was thai the Buddhist re- 
ligion had taken the pl.icc nf 
the worship ot the scimcter 
and the gixl of war. The liraml I^iina was then as he is now, 
supreme in his mountain domain, though it was with a hope and 
expectation that he might become a convert and perhaps a vicar 
of the Pope, that M. de Hue made his way to this distant point 
ofTuiaag. He met with great difliculties and hardships but 
escaped the ill treatment which some recent travelers have sufTer- 
ed at the hands of this exclusive [>eople. There are certain 
views brought out by the cuts in thefirst volume of the Trax-tltrs 
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in Tartary and 7y//^i7 which are somewhat interesting. The city 
ofTolon Noor was then an emporium for Russian merchandise* 
**Its population is immense and its commerce enormous. Rus- 
sian merchandise is brought here in large quantities by the way 
of Kiakta. The Tartars bring incessant herds of camel*«, oxen 
and horses, and carry back in exchange tobacco, linen, and tea. 
This constant arrival and departure of strangers communicates 
to the city an animated and varied aspect." 

\Vc learn from other cuts* the stvlc of architecture intro- 
duced by the Kuddhists. 

There is a view of Uic (irand Lamasery and of a Buddhist 
temple situated at the westernmost point where the Chinese 
exercised sway over the Mongolians, and another view of the 
Lamasery at Tcho^ortan and the home of Huddhist monks 
and hermits. The following is the description: **Its aspect is 
tolerably |>ictures({ue, especially in sumnu-r. The habitation^ 
of the Lamas, constructcil at the foot of the mountain that 
terminates in apeak, arc shaded by ancient trees, the great 
branches of which afford a retreat to infinite kites and crows. 
Some feet below the^c rottaj^cs runs an abundant stream, in- 
terrupted by various dams which the Lamas have dmstructed 
for the purpose of turning their tchukor. or fraying mills. In 
the depths of the valley, and on the adjacent hills, you see 
the black tents of the Si Fan. and a few herds of goats and 
ion^ haired cattle. The rocky and ru^i^ed mountain which 
backs the Lamasery, servo as an abode tor five contemplative 
monks, who. like the eagles, have selected as the site of their 
eyries the most elevateii and most inaccessible points. Some 
have hollowed out their retreat in the living n ck; others dwell 
in wooden cells, stuck a^^ainst the mountain like enormous 
swallows' nests, a tew pieces of Udmi. driven into the rock. 
form the staircase by which they ascend or «Iescend. One of 
these Huddhist hcrmit«i. indcetl. who has entirely renounced 
the world, has votuntarilU deprived himself o( these means of 
communicating; with his tellows. a l*a^ tie«l to a long string 
serves as the medium for ron\eyin^ to him the alms of the 
Lamas and shepherds ' 

Two «»r three n»uriir\s have reieiilly been taken by adven- 
tui«>iis travelers to reach the deep iiit* nor and penetrate the 
domini(in of the (iratul I ama. wh<> reii^n^ supreme in Thibet. 
jL\\^ slranj^e expcneiues were met 

'1 he W(»rlil can well att«*rd to let this pttiple rest unmolested 
in their miiuntaiii home, until tlic -tr;:(;^le between the great 
worlil-iiisputin^' races sliall ha\e ceased, and .Mongolian. Ar>'an, 
Malayan, Semitic rclii^K'n^. institutions and systems have be- 
come blendf-d intu one. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE FIELD MUSEUM. 

A new hall has just been opened to the Department of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum which is 
entirely devoted to the Hopi (Pueblo) Indians of Arizona. It 
is probably the best collection of the kind in the world, for it 
gives nearly all the articles which are necessary to illustrate 
the life and industries of this particular tribe. The collections 
in the National Museum are larger and illustrate the broader 
field, but even those do not so thoroughly represent this one 
locality. 

The articles, within the hall, arc arranged in seventeen dif- 
ferent cases and are nearly complete collections of objects of 
industrial art as well as those of a ceremonial and domestic 
character. One of these cases contains about two hundred 
objects in pottery; among them are coiled black and white, and 
red and cream colored vessels; some of them containing very 
rare and singular symbols which were peculiar to the ancient 
Pueblos, but the significance of which is not yet understood. 
In another case are stone objects, such as axes, mauls, ham- 
mers, pestles, rubbing-stones, knives, scrapers, spears, and 
little stone mountain lions. Two or three of the axes are 
worthy of special notice. ( )ne of them is arranged for * double' 
hafting; two others are ground to a sharp edge. A large 
number of basket-trays made by the modern Hopi and Oraibi 
Indians surmount these cases. Two, side by side, represent 
the ancient and the modern pottery and are very instructive 
on this account. Other cases are devoted to clothing still in 
use: blankets. sashc*s, and kilts used in ceremonies, also domes- 
tic implements, cooking utensils, spindles, drills, hair-pins and 
bird snares, all of them showing signs of use and very sugges- 
tive of the domestic life and mechanical skill of the people. 
The contrivances are rude compared with the products, for the 
blankets, sashes and kilts arc remarkably well woven to have 
come from such looms. Three cases are filled with Katcina 
dolls. — the largest collection in existence. There are about 
one hundred and fifty dolls with labels attached which show 
the symbols. There are about thirty masks of more than usual 
antiquity. 

The symbols contained in the woven garments are very 
suggestive. In them we find the crooked serpent with the 
usual 'frog's foot* and *doubk- bars," also the 'stepped' figures 
which are so common throuj^hout the Pueblo territory, and 
especially among the Tusayans. There are other articles which 
have not been put in place, which will be described in the 
next number, and perhaps some of the symbols will be repre- 
sented by cuts. Especial interest centers in the life casts and 
groups of effigies which represent the features and forms of 
the Hopi in their surroundings. One of the groups represents 
the interior of a Pueblo apartment. Here there is the usual 
furniture of the mill or grinding trough, fire place, walls, and 
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gallop abreast, t;iiidin(;to the best pasture great herds of cattle, 
which iindiitalc in the distanci- alt around like waves of the sea. 
All of a sudden, these pictures so full of animation, disappear, 
and you see nothing of that which of late was so full of life. 
Men, tcnt>, herds, all have vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. Vou merely sec in the desert he.ips of embers, half ex- 
tingui-hcd tires, nriil a few bones, of which birds of prey are 
disputing the jin>sessiijn." 

The siime impression is formed from the cuts which are 
used m both booWs. In the book by M. de Hue we have the 
rude tents ,>f the lartars and :* view of the inside with the fur 
niturc and e<|tiipiiient-, which remind us of the tents of the 
al)orii;incs ot America, as llierc arc bows and arrows and 
jirimilive wooden vesacls, and the ever rccurrin;; sofa which 
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csembles lh.it .ri th-- ll.iid.ih tenl> In the book by Mr. 
.Morriv wf h.t\r the Ku-'i.tn -ledge, traversing the treeless 
pl.iiii-* iti wiir. I. ind ilic hiiiiiiT with hi- hounds crossing the 
tr.iit 1 i.:j;liii.- 1- t.!<-.ik .in.f b.irren There are other 
e- thi'i tluM-. tor tlicie aie l.ima-crics in China and 
It wli:' l> M '!i' II ic d's.Mbe-. and even ancient Iradin); 
pLiti". .iluir Uii^-iaii- i ..n^ng.ili-d at lime, as well as the 
.in< len: w.dl. -ill ..t n Im h <-\liit.it the <igns ot civili/ation. 

Ih- lii-.tory oi Ihiiia. as »cll a<. that of Russia, is closely 
fontie. ii-.i with the»': noiTi.ul triln-% China, on three aides, 
■ ■> aliiind.i;i:lv dclinded ti..:ii ituaMun the ocean on the eait. 
anrlmo.iEiMni-.iud dc-eri oti the -..■.ith and west. Its only 
vidncr.iM-- i-i irlcr I- :ii tin- north where it luin- to the vast 
rC'iiisi oi til ■ -te;);i'.--, whi-rc tr.m time immemorial has dwelt 
a r.ici' oi h ir.ly «A'id--rer- \\l- I'lr-: hear of I'artar raids upon 
China in tiic reiv:n ul the Kitiperur Muh Wang in the lOth 
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century B. C. As time went on the tribes combined and fell 
in (trcater numbers upon the southfrn realm. .\t;.iinsl these 
(oes tht (Ireat Wall was built, and ^a of warfare passed be- 
fore the armi(.-s of China succccd.-d in subduing and ni.iliir^; 
tributar)' the people of the steppes."' 

The Great Wall of China was built to defend the frontier 
against the Tartars. This occurred in the year ;i4 A. 1). "A 
prodij^iouH number of laborers were employed upon it. nnil the 




work on this ciKantic cnlcrpri-e Cdntitiucd for icn 
Great Wall extends irom Ihi- wcslernniosl p.-int (.r 
the Blue Sea. 

"Mr. Barrow whn. m i;,,;. afcnmp.uHid l.urd ^ 
China, as hisl<>rioi;raphi-r t^. the llriti-h KiM'-a-.> 
calculation he supposed that linn- ucnin I nuiln 
land l..Soo.O("> li.iiiM-.. and e-.imi,itinn the ni,i-.' 
each to be .;.ooo culuc Icct. Ik- jjru]..iiin.lod th.it Ih 
did not contain as mucli ni.itcnal ;<n tht (.r<.,i W.i 
which, in his opinmn. was i-nc.i:t;li fur tin.' cuisr ruci; 
tOROtwicc an.umi llic world M dr Hue -av- 

crossed it at tiftccn iliffercnt points, and on -iwr 
have traveled for nhole d.ivs par.il!<l wiih it. ,in< 
losing sight of it; and yficn. in->ti-,id ol ilu- ;;ri.Ml 
reled rampart that cvisls toward I'fkin^. we h.i 
mere low wall o( brickwork or even earlhwod 
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tributions. After ^'ivinj^ some excellent reasons for such a statement, hr 
added that a main ranse of its popularity was the inimense human interest 
of its wnrk. When we open a tomb and tind in it the obu'Cts of everyday 
life, the ornaments, the pt-rsonal possessions, which were in use thuusand<« 
(»f years ay^o and are still in almost the same condition as when they left 
the hands of their owner» this it was that touched us with that human 
s\mpathy that makes the whole world kin. He well said that "the clearint( 
of the temple of Deir ellLihari will ever be re^^arded as a work reflecttni; 
conspK ions honr<r upon the Ki;ypt Exploration Fund." 

Mr lierlx-rt A iiniebrr. the hoimr.iry treasurer, Mibn)itte«l a very inter- 
i'>tin,' rt port. The total rc« tipls for the year endinf^ julv V** ^'*'''^* i .^'O^^. 
!)ut of ihi> l.ifk:*- sum wtTc the leifaj v of / r,<xx» t)v Mr. C<t»»pcr,^ 2f;3 profits 
on the extraordinary salt s of the •'I.ojjia." and /.62 in (hvidend«. Thi* 
would makr the «>iil><srriptions and sales of reL:ular volumes t(» equal /3.<»;i. 
Thr total r\ptrnliliirt's amounted to y..^^'«>S; of uliirh ^.3.i>t4 arelor the 
Fund. {IV; ^"^ i'** Arch.iolo^jii al .Survtv, an<i {')i> tor it** <»raMo- 
Koin.tn i>r.iii( !). nf the .m tual siihst riptions, not in< ludin); the public.i* 
iion>. lf«» n h II ;|.*h and .Xmerii in su!>s( riheis i»f /i,i>V»for the Fund onlv. 
{1.07^ an lr«uii the l-.n^li'>li and jf >i^».t from Xmericaii ^uhs^rl^Hr4 the 
latter «liM<lr(l as Inllow*. from Hfiston {4>S^-^>*' *^** { 1 4S. New York >. 1 2K. 
rhilailtph a > i;'>- -.|!illin;:s and peii« e omittrd. I>iit, he it remeinbereil. 
the oftii f .1! |i(>H-«i|| |> the //<///<'//i'/ ottif r. It IS impo»H||i|c for Hie to < oiii- 

putt- :li * t( t.tl <sums <«( par.itelv or even < oIIm ti\el\ . from the L'nifed Siatr^ 
{••r 1)11 re.i«>«>M that the n port luinp'« together the American and £n|;h%li 
Nuhs( riptiniio ti'F l)<<th th( Ar< li.i <*:i>>:ii .1I Snrvr\ and the < iraei «» Roman 
Hr.in< h. .nid tor the ^^ile-^ ••! hooks What the int.il amount<% from ea« h «>f 
our !<•< al s(;i i<-ties ire I do ndt knov% ; 1 (»nl\ know that over £ 1.000 net in 
toll! ha\« iT'-tji !hfoii/li ihi r."-?nii, "-r A.mrn .in ofti* e. t«' l.on'St»n. 

I iM our.ii.'in.; .(<> tlie repoi : nt Mt ( iriehi r is. it is « lear that our ftimph 
H'lltNi nptiMU list's iiiii hiuik N.t • •« III i*ri|iiiii\ \i aiN. I annot /^« / ff. Hupp«i>rt 
niii v\i»rk. v%liii !. i>> ii -A w <!« f .iii>l ti;oie \.ilu.ih|e th.oi rviM before, rroni 
all ov<r (.'ir i III! .iikI < ir<'at ririi.i:ti rrpNtNentiii); .ilxiut 1 20 coo.uuo o( peo 
pie tlii-ii ^hii .M i:<-\A hr r.i:>e«i. \%i!': (-•»'iip.irti\ e ease, a \rarlv suin id 
^i>,'* \V ■ .!'• )»i« 'l^'i <1 to pi.h.-NJi till ( < vi»!i><iies antt an Art h.rotii|{iral 
l\f|H)i( I .«< )i \i ,tr. \n ••ill* r It .tiurd h n\\ mi rht wurld srnd'« to each sub- 
s nh.r ij huifm (^..'.r^fr !'i. . .1 .-i . -.. 'I'h aii 1 intt-fi-s'in^ a hterafv 
nt.fii I'll* h- 1. uaf V urt. i lU . ;. 'Ih.t >rr v h cn — in m\ i .is<*. an eiMirm 
on<> •Ir.tft ••! <:■:: ■ .11. I .1: !t;.'!i ifi (■> \\,' \\<>rk \\ :.. n<*'. an edui'ated piiblii 
iii'tf' jjt !,» f.il \ 'i; p'-:! .'.I I .ii;->« 

I Ml I'i > H.) \\i I •!• I HI I I si> '.h:- M ;; '* • iH luii ni h>tpe and prosprc- 
!i\e ri.i'tl i ih ir rrot(^^>>r I rttK \m.'. re;.< a Iuh re^'.ar«hr% in the 
I )eii«ler.ih »ii -•• . r .»■ ■ i.- p »',.i ■! h\ Mr.Ntui I he Xn h.ii»|i cical »ur*ry 
r.rpaMiiir; t \* ■. ^i 'iii i? Mr l'.»\.ts ii. . npx •ii.iicii d ffnin 4 >M Knipirc 
Ton.hN I lit- (.r If -I Is III 'irai'K a^.i t. "•n s <» tor pap\ r r in the Fa> uni 
thr... x'l.r -. -w '»•!,. :, <,'.r.''.. .iml Ihirj* .\nd Me**r«» C'ariir and 
*^ilif .til .1.1 :...p« • •■•■.\>'*f th* \v4>rk ot re»ti»raiion 

.iixi tr.i' • ' ; Ti-it. ' .'1 I • tit . .tt !t • !< ;i p • o! « • .'in M.ilasu llesidc% 
Mif •»'- t- I- p »• I r ■•!••-•'-• I'- !»:«"' Kt -I' If' I A* • ••lint. ' a Wind '"I 

••.I • n, • ' ■ -•:!••■ r ••{ji r i.i^t .-.itr the tlaik aijrs ot 

I ..\p* '" ' '' ' '^ ■ ' ■ '- . ' •■" »• w -iMtri- ft 11% kin|{« 

■III 1 p' , ■ ^ 

li. I-,:-!! • • till- I •: '. • '•'. I.ij.v-. .ii.noutt' ed af»o«(-. there 

* . • • . - .. .| \ .1 \\ ■ • ifH *> •• ' V V I ; ; • : DiTi el I '.aha f I > Hata«ii*s 
I'm; • •• tilt iNf.iri •: \- i • • . - .1 i i ; <»r» for in/ h %ef\ pnb- 
. » i ' f.iTv \ ri.' '•» *!i«' ,■'.'*• ' •' *e ■■ K"» 

III I I •. ' I i \ I : ■ t ■. . I- N i ■ N • ■ ■- ' " n« / ' » -m; hraiich and 

I' . r.r rf. .>;i ■ .1 . i« ..t. 1 i .-•?-. . ■ r IJ I '.-.J S!.iri * .% •. |l'»stfn 'Ibcrc 

:s .1 ••! p» • '. •. If I' \ ^r- '• ' t' .»•- ' • \ • » ' » ^i.ii !i « dr^iratilc t«> in* 

r» .iM- :!.e • •. i IlirMi.'tf .!•» • " \ rrpr* «rnta'.i%e "i the ^ Und 

.11 \ri.f I .1 .» . hr . i!'.i- 1!' I* • ithi^ .i-.d ^riitleinen inter 

• sleit r. ! »• .rrii-:: I ^ • P* ■" ' . • a : . to rc[<re<k< fiMhrir »ci tion* 
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of the country and appear as such in our circulars and the Annual Report. 
Address him at 525 Heacon Street. Boston. Now that valuable antifiuitif s 
are being distributed amon)^ our nuiseums. it is important to htate that Nuch 
distribution is absolutely /re nrAi of the subscrifitioiis, of whuh .m exact 
list xciik r*ttA iu/tfrrss is sent to London from the .Amcrirari ottire. L«H-al 
secretaries, however, could be of material service m prosciitin^j the t laiin> 
t*( any particular museum in which they are interest<-<l. 



ARCn.i:C)LO(iICAL NOTKS. 

Ancient Kings Disc ovkkkd. The remarkable chaiacicrs of ancient 
history. !»uch a?* Julius C.i-ser, l*haroah ami Mcnes the fir!»t kinjj of Kgypt, 
"do iKit sleep ea-ily in their >;rave!>." Several >ears a^jo the mummy of 
Fharoah. with those of several other king>. were exhumed from the secret 
tombs in the mountains where they had been hidden. In the last twelve 
mimths the remains of .Mcnes and an mscribed emblem or ^i>;net. enabling 
the archiei»!o|5isi ti> identity them. ha\e been discovered near the same 
mountains, and now the a^he$ which covered the funeral pile of Julius 
Cesar have been found near the t olinun which was ercciid U> h's honor. 

Ol.liKK I HAN I UK r\R\\iii»s. The skeletons c»f kinj»s of KjiVP* 
«hich are totally unknown, but v%lio preceded Menes, have been brou^jht 
to li^ht, and their style of art hah been studied by the l'.};ypto|o^ists. 1 nis 
style IS very different to that which prevailed in K^^pt dur n>^ historic 
times, but is very similar to that which appeared in Babylonia under the 
Accadian dynasties. This remarkable tincl was made by .1 company cf 
explorers who went in merelv as a speculation and io was purely accident- 
al, the \alue of which w«is made known bv the K>;ypto!o;;ist5. Pctric and 
(»thers. I'nfortunately. for it raised the price !o ranidly that very few 
could purchase. It consists of a lar^e number of skeletons buried in the 
midst of circular deposits ot potterv vessels ancl tablets engraved with 
animals and symbols which resemble tho&ecn the earlier seals (»f Habylon 
A description of them has been written by the Krench arch.eologit, M. 
de Morf(an. and a letter from him to his brother in New N ork has been 
published by the New York Numismatics Society, with en>;ravinv:H.* These 
have l>ren loaned to us and we ^hall use them in the next number. It is 
%erv remarkable that the civilization \%lnch existed in Kgypt before the 
tune of Ment^. should ha\e jo resembled that which exijted m Accadia.but 
It only confirms the tradition k^iven i>y Kawiin^cn .ind others that the 
Cushite race mi>;rated alt»nj; the coast ot Arabia to Kkjvpt at a very early 
date. 1 he rehcs which have been discovered in Kgypt illustr.ite this, tor 
they are \ery different rem those nhich appeared jn the d.nasucs v^hich 
followed Menes. We h.ivr the n .1 ci\iIi/aiion which preceded the pyra- 
mids c»f KK\pt and which spread from hab\loina to Kg> pt at a d.ite so 
ancient that the times of Abraham stem to lie inidein. 1 he Cuneiform 
writinjc was kncmn then ancl a st\le of .trt w.«> conuiioii which con^^isted nf 
the representation of ammal figures which had a m>ihic.i| significance. 
Ihc liciok of (itneMS. written by Moses, was a modern I «K*k compared with 
the tablets which have been exhunied. The higher < ritics ;irc all out of 
time c»n their calculations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Thk Piulii'I'Ink Islands and their 1*koi'lf.- A Record ot FertonAl 
Observation and Kxpcrienie, with a ihort Summary of the more im- 
portant Kacts in the History of the Archipelago. IW Dean C Wor- 
cester. Assistant Professor of /.iKilof^y University of Michif^an. The 
Macmillan C ompan). New York, i8(^. 

This b<M>k IS vcr\ timely, for great interest is taken in the Philippine 
Ulandi at present. I'hi* author, who i«t now a professor of loologv at the 
( niverstty uf Mk hi^an. went there with Pr. Stecrt*. two other i^entlrmao 
ami a full bloo.icd Philippine native, and spmt eleven months m 1K87 88. 
but inadt- a»ecoiid cxtciideii \ isit 111 f^/o. He spent his ttiiu* in makiu^ a 
study of the birds and 11 itural history of the islan 1^. Vhn suinptiiout 
volume contains an ai > oiint ol the two expetlitions and the author's expert* 
cnces in gaining arcesi lo ihi' interior, pa'^sini: his gooils through the custom 
house ami bis various ailventures, with a drscriptiun uf the different classes 
of people. I be txMiic ( ontains st ar< ei\ anything «•{ the natural hiitnry «if 
the isl.tiids. but gives an exi ellent idea of the ditbrulties of the climate iind 
the dangirs that arise from the diverse population. 

(hanger have (m ourrcd and i)crbap> it is sati-r !•• travel in the islands 
now than tlieii but pr(»bably siriilar rxpi rien« es would befall an\ traveler 
from this ( ouii'rv The Spanish.arc not in the as( < ndatii y and cann«it make 
.IS muc h troubb- tbrou>;b red tape ami in.K lion to those who are tnTeiing 
the ports, but there is the same climate, the same population, and aliouttbe 
same < ondition of society now as there was ten \«*ars ago Primitive pli»w> 
ing. With one o\ instead f)f twn. paths instead or roads, streams with no 
bridges. bag^M^^e Ixirne on men ^ b.i' ks. the uatrr buffalo uutead of the 
hor<»e ir the r.olroad car. the tvphoon whit h uprcMiis trees and unrouft 
houses, malari.i whuh "1^ dradiv ' a < limatr whi« h is not altogether "love- 
Iv ." digestive triHibles whi« h rr<|iiire 1 unstaiit tinting and make fruit a 
ne(t<»sitv instead of a luxurv. an 1 re«|jirc the people t(» fee«l upon rice 
r.iiher than ui>on meats, the moitalitv which is already threatening our 
S4»ldiers seriousU. and other pet uliarities in.tke the islands to be dreaded 
rather than regardeil as a paiadise. 

1 here is tn* partl^.<n parti tolored vie^ brought i^ut in the volume.but 
an unbiased and plain Htaiement ••! fai ts 1 here is another side to the 
picture. Ibe "M 'ro" hou^-s huilt .ihovi the water and thatched remind 
us t»f the lake ilwelliiih;s Ihe ^kin ot the huge p>lhf»n. twenty tuo fe«t 
and SIX int hes long, and whi< h v»eii;hrd p^ pounds, reminds of an maU 
which .ire still more am tent. \ t>p<ai " lat^bamia ' house is built up OQ 
bamlKMi stilts ami siiTro(inde«l hv tr«>pi4 al vegttation. I he daiues wnicb 
ar* attendi d with iimsk on dr-inis. haiulHM. rlutev iewtharp«. and banjot; 
• ock tights vkhn h are the national amusement as mu* h as are bull-hffbtft 
m Spam, fullv armetl Mi»ros vkith shii Ids .aid spi ars are novrlties wKicb 
( an be seen niilv in these isl.iiiils. I he v%4t<h towers hav«- already brctt 
s|>4iken of. It stems verv »irarii:e when b-nldings whuh resemble ancient 
lake dwellings, ami men and women who are as priiiuiive aft tbe |>copl€ol 
the paleolithi* agr should be so < lit»el\ ass4H i.ited with nuxicrn paUtial 
rr^idences and people who .ire dressetl m the latest style, tbat canort aad 
iMMts whii h resemble th*»sr whi* li have t>cen dug out of the peat b«i|^ol 
luritpe should be floating m the water near the ma4;ni6cent tteaiiiers and 
men of war 

The pttpulation *eemN to be distributed aciofding to ra« e descent tbe 
Mi»r«»s in the central piirtioii. the I arb.inua. a Pacific prtipte. along tbe 
nortberii «oast. the liattaks in tht nortliern mountain regions, the FilipiMM 
near the < cast, and the Spaniards, i hinesr .md Amt rtcans in the t ities. In 
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Manila civilization appears. There are two lines of street cars, and canals 
radiate in difierent (lirections. The Chinese serve as barbers, carpenters, 
tanners, cobblers and tinsmiths, and retain their national costumes. Old 
Manila, built in 1590, is surrounded by walls and moats, ei^ht city gates 
and eight draw-bridges, which remind us of Europe m feudal times. Three 
stages of civilization, and nearly all natiunalities are represented on this 
island. The cuts and plates in the book bring out these various points, 
liv them we are carried back to the primitive days of Polynesia and the 
early stages of society. One cut represents a group of Mansyans and 
their house. The Spani^h home tif Senor Montinegro has an air ofelegance 
whi<h is in strong contrast with the picture (»f the natives. A Philippine 
saw mill with men furnishing the power after the old style, takes us back 
half way to barbarism. In fact one may go up and dovvn the scale with 
about every page of the cook, and il in the b(K)k, it is more likely to be the 
case tn the i^lands. 

There are many things agreeable, others very disagreeable, but 
Americ an civilization seems bound to spread, and it is well that we have so 
elogant a book to tell us a)x>ut the new Rcld. 

The Macmillan Company have put the volume into elegant shape and 
there will no doubt be a large demand for it. 



Tmk MAKt.\c« OF I'KNNsYVAMA. An Analysis of fhe Elements of the 
Population and the Formative Influences that Created one of the 
(ireaiest of the American .States. Hy Sidney (ieorge Fisher, author of 
"Pennsylvania: Colony and rommonwealth." J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, 1896. 

The making of Pennsylvania seems to have been like the making of a 
mosaic on a very dit^icult background. The fragments went together 
fairlv well until the last piece was put in place, and the problem was. how 
to adjust this piece without displacing others. 

There were different nationalitis represented at the very beginning, 
such as Dutch. Swedes. English. Quakers. (lermans, Scotch. Irish and 
Connecticut Yankees, the most of whom, except the latter, settled quietly, 
carrying their peculiarities with them and choosing such places as were 
suited to their taste. "The Dutchman builds trading posts and lies in his 
ship, off shore, to tolled the furs. The gentle Swede settles on the soft, 
rich meadow lands, and his cattle wax fat and his barns are full of hay. 
The Frenchman enters the forest, sympathizes with the inhabitants and 
turns half savage to please them. As soon as the Englishman came he 
attacked the forest with his ax; and that simple instrument with the rifle is 
the natural coat of arms of America, for all of British blood who were 
frontiersmen." These, with the Germans and Scotch- Irish, formed the first 
settlers, the last nationality having furi)i*>hed some of the most prominent 
men, su« h as Governors Curtin. (ieary, Johnston, Polhnk and Pattison, and 
three chief justices, McKean, (»ibson and HIark. (frant. Jacks(»n, Greely. 
lilaine and the immortal Kinroln were from this stoik. though they were 
not Pennsylvanians. 

The religious differences seemed to mrrespond with the nationalities. 
The S<:otch-rrish were Presbyterians; many of the Germans were Mora- 
vians. f>thers were Lutherans and (Juakers. though the ( )uakers originated 
in England. The same movement of iliought which produced the Quakers 
in England, sent a wave of quietism over Europe which resembleathat of 
the Quakers, still the Pennsylvania (Quaker was formal and stiff like the 
Puritan. He was dose and abstemious, but despised learning. poetr\ and 
music, while the Puritan was devoted to learning and literature. The 
MeniKMiiief, Tunkers and tiaptists were also Germans. Many of the 
French were Huguenots, some were Catholics. Besides these, there were 
roan^ ocber sects. Separatists, I'nited Brethern. Labadists. and those of no 
religion, "Atheists. Deists and Naturalists." It is said by some that Penn- 
sjrlTania lacks uDity on account of the diversity of its scenery, and the 
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harriets produced by ph> sit al j^ro^raphv. Therr were, however, unscrn 
liatriersi whif h kept the people apart at the -«ery beg inning;. The Mora- 
\ians. who settled at Bethlehem ru)t far from I'hiJadelphia. have been more 
prominent than any other sc( t. bee ause of their (»rif;iii and hiftory. (bough 
they were m»t as numerous as the I.uthermsor i^uakcrsf. 

The most remarkable events and the most tragic sceoet occurred in 
(onncction with the settlement t»f the people from Cornerticut in W y^tm- 
inK Valley. The history of this ^tru^'>;le is well kmrnn. but is reviewed 
thoroughly in this huok. 1 he writer c\uiently ^ylllpathl/es with the I'enn- 
••ylvania side, hut he ^ives the liistorv leiy rle.trly. 1 he book is written in 
an interesting Nl\le. is fascinatiiiK •lod ^hould lie read h\ all. 
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BRITISH STONP: CIRCLEIS. 

BY A. L. LEWIS, F. C. A.. 

Treasurer of the Antkero/*oIo^it.aI Institute of Great Ihitain itnit Iftlitrttt. 
iCopyrifht both in Asicnc* «nd Kngland rctcrvrd by the Author ] 

There are certain antiquities which, thou^^h not absolutely 
con6ned to Great Britain, are more numerous there than in any 
other part of the world, and are of greater s«ze and importance 
there than in all the rest of the world, so far as it has been 
archzologically explored. These are the circles of stones, of 
which Stonehenge is better kn^^wn, especially to Americans, than 
any other. 

These circles may be divided into three classes: i. Hut circles, 
or continuous circular walls, se\dom more than three feet high, and 
generally formed of blocks as thick and broad as they are long. 
which are the lower parts of prehistoric dwellings ; these vary in 
diameter from ten to thirty feet, the larger ones having often had 
central supports for the roof in addition to the circular walls. 
2. Small circles of rather thin flat stones set on edge, which have 
been placed round the bases of sepulchral tumuli, either close to 
them as retaining walls, or as fences or ornaments at a little dis- 
tance from them. 3 Circles of separate upright stones, which 
arc generally much larger than the circles of the first and second 
classes, for their diameters vary from 60 to 3S0 feet, while the 
great circle of Abury was at least i.ioo feet \i\ diameter. The 
stones ol which circles of this kind are composed aNo vary in 
sire, from pillars less thin three feet high and a foot or so in 
width and thickness, to monoliths twenty feet high, six feet wide 
and three feet thick, like the largest at Stonehenj^e ; or masses 
6fkeen feet high and broad, and six feet thick, like some of those 
which still remain at Abury. Some of the stones of these circles 
arc more or less rudely shaped, but most of them show no sign 
of working. 

The present article will be confined to the consideration of 
circles o( the third class, and of their possible objects, with regard 
to which archzologists are by no means agreed, for, while circles 
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(if the first class have clearly formed parts of dwellings, and those 
of the SL-cond class arc unanimously admitted to have formed 
(larls ul ti>:iibs, there are [Kjints about those of the third c!a-^ 
which art' difftrently interpreted by different writers, and regarded 
as purely accidental and meaningless by others. 

< )f all circles, laryc or small, the best known antl must numer- 
ously visited is Stonehcngc (eight miles from Sulikbiiry). The 
outer circle at Stonehenge is <j~ feet m diameter insute. and, 
when (if ever) complete, consisted of thirty stones, each about 
thirteen feet high, the tops of which were connected by -tones 
laid across the spaces between them, which stones were kept in 
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_ It btoneSffrom 10 to 1 2^ feet high (the highest being in 
front of the highest trilithonV with an opening to the northeast 
coinciding with that of the horseshoe of trihihons. Wifhin these, 
and in front o( the great central trilithon, was a flat stone, more 
than 16 feet long and 2'- wide, which is usually called the 
"altar stone." A trench and low banknunound the cii cleat a dis- 
tance o( about 100 feet ; an avenue, marked out by carthern banks, 
leadM from the trench in a northeasterly direction, and at a dis- 
tance of 96 feet along this avenue is a large uprij^ht stone, with 
a pointed, but unworkcd top, known as the " Friar's Heel," 
which is in such a position that anyone standing on the "altar 
stone" on the morning of midsummer day may sec the sun rise 
just over the lop of the "Friar's Heel." Some say that this stone 
has no connection with the circle, but marks probably an isolated 
burial . but, if the stone were not there at all, the arrangement of 




the circles and of the avenue would slilt pi>int unmistakcably in 
(he direction of the midsummer sunrise. 

Though I have omitted m.iny det.tils which have caused 
much discussio.i among arcli^cologists and others, I have 
described Stonehen;;e at considerable lenijth. because it is unique 
as regards the cap stones connecting the upright stones, and in 
-nmc other particulars; and bcc.iusc it combines characteristics 
of different localities in a way no other circle docs, and gives a 
key to the object of other and. as I ihink. older ones, for my im- 
pression is th.it GcotTrey '>f Mnnmoulh's statement that Stone- 
henge wii. set up as a m'-m )ri,il ol S')mc Ilritish nobles trcach- 
erou'ly murdered by the Stxons, is very likely to be correct. If 
so, it was probably erected in lis present Torm on the >ite o( an 
oldtr circle, by Bri^.^ns. who, though Christians tbenisclves, had 
some knowledi^'e of the rites ,in I ceremonici of pag.in times and 
adoDtcd this form of mem'inil t > show iheir connection with 
the pre Roman tnh.ibitaitis,and it niiv m that case have been the 
o^ly tMar temple in *hich th* sun was never adored. 
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If the •• Friar's Heel" at Stonchcngc were really set up to 
mark the midsummer sunrising point, there should, it would 
seem, be some inchcation of the same point in other circles, and 
it is to this that I have directed particular attention, with the fol- 
lowing re»»ults : 

Single .stt)iu s .ire to he found, or are known to have existed, 
to tile not tilt asi of the following circles: The Rollrich, near 
Chipping Norton in Oxfordshire; ** MitchelTs Fold/' Shrop- 
shire; Winterbourne, Wiltshire; Winterbourne. Dorsetshire; 
Scorhill on Dartmoor, and Dance Mac n, near IVnzance, Corn- 
wall. At Abiiry in Wiltshire, and Arbor Lowe in Derbyshire. 
the citcles were surrounde<- by hi^h banks which shut out the 
hori/on from the view of those inside them, and at both places a 
shrine, technit ally called a *'c<>ve," consistingof 3 stones forming ^ 
sides of a square. | | the open side of which faced northeast, 
stood in the centre. At Stanton Drew, near Bristol, there is a 
group nt three circles and some other stones which are arranged 
in lines with each other, and apparently at carefully proportioned 
distances, some of which may have a symbolical meaning; in 
one of these lines a ciicle occupies the position to the northeast 
of the pfifuip.il ciicle. winch is eNewhere occupied by a single 
stone. A "it»ve" similar to that at Ahury stands mar these circles. 

Near iVhinaenmawr in Nt>rlh Wales there are two (alien 
st«>nes noftlu.ist of a circle, biit being in a valley they would not 
be of inn li ii^r as indicators of the sun-rising |M)int. However 
they direi I the ry«' to a «^iou|i of three hills beyond. At 
Mitclieli's }•* lid in Shropshiir tin re is, tir was, also a stone in a 
noftliea<«t( ri\ direction, but the sun rising pnnt is occupied by a 
hi;.;h hill. It- y )tu\ whuli. in tlic s.nnr* line, an^l at an equal dis 
tani »•. IS .m iihcr c iicie. called xh" " H«»arstone," or Marsh|>ool 
Ciicle. bt yond which, a;^.iin. is a gri»iip «>f three low hills. The 
ot>svrvition of tiii-Ni* ta< ts li «1 me to thmk th.it in hillv countries 
the circle tm!! r^ h.id (vcrv wisflv) pl.iced their circles in such 
.1 position t!iir > >!ne pri>'nin''nf In.i t<>;i Nh«>uld fulfil the function 
of ind.cit •! . ;\..i»h on If'Vf! ^ro m-i w i^ ili^ch irg'd by a single 
st-Mi«- I .rn II • V le. -lin • I t • I i:n . t'l i* t'l • «»r l«*r of pr/c;dencc 
ina\ li i\ i- '1 ■' II *.\\- I •. • ^ •. I'l 1 th it III • In 1 nia** h ive l>een the 
fir ^r t » l» Ml li- u-**' of, th- N !i • •• ni »n«- 'it-in^ ^^ri up where a hill 
WM-- not .IV ii..it)I«- ]'• • til! • 1^ It '11 1\ .hi ^ t.ike thr t>lace of stones 
to lh«' nmilu.i^t of » r« '• s n *l •» 1 y in W.il**'* and SlirtipHhire, ai 
alreadv stated but at I'einvv 'tliu «n D irtnifi-u . at Stannon. at 
I.ea/.f..il tlir TripiK-t ^t' m s .in<! >tri;»;.;e Sti^nt s. and at liosked- 
nan, aii in ( 'inw.ili In ( 1 nS- r! in! a;^ain. there is another 
variition. :n^tr .id ,.t tl.r st-.iv m h '.. \*v ir^ to ihe notthraHl cf 
the Cifi If. tlir . tr» !'• ;s !•» ti:'* ;ii'r!h; t-t o! tlir stmir or hill, but 
the lini- «i! nrif nta?i« 'ii it m rfis tlir - mn — s.iulhwest to northea%t 
*Ihi:s. .it '• 1,0:-^ M'^ .m! i'f I ».i ^liters,' the single stone 
call d ■ Lm^ M^i; '* s« u:i.v\<.st it the vitdc formed by the 
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Other stones (the *' Daughters "*) : whiltr at Swinside the most 
prominent hill near — Black Combe — is southwest from the circle, 
and a group of three smaller hills is northeast from it. 

The circles in which I have not 
found some reference to the northeast 
are very lew, and even in the cases 
where nothing is to be found now, there 
may have been an outlying stone which 
has been removed or destroyed. 

In speaking of the northeast. I must 
not. however, be taken to mean that par- 
ticular point of the compass, but any 
point between north and east from the 
centre of the circle. In many cases the 
point is that of the midsummer sunrise, 
but in others it may have been that of 
the Beltane or ist of May sunrise, or 
the sunrise on ome other date. Some 
times it is too far north to refer to the 
sunrise, but in that case it may have been 
the point of the first appearance of 
the da\»n. There is a precedent for 

this in an Egyptian bas-relief on which a kin^ is represented as 
adoring the Zodiacal lii^ht immediately preceding the sunrise.;^ 
In other cases, however, the object of adoration or observation 

Oiav have been the 
pole - star of the 
period, or some 
-. .^ other star. The 

^> - / observations of Sir 

^ — ^ <^ J. Norman Lock- 

''i ^.^; yeron the orienta- 

*' -r ' tion of the temples 

of Egypt, and of 
Mr. Penrose on the 
orientation of the 
temples ot Greece; 
I may add, those 
Cy^rt:. of Mr. Swan on the 

ruins of Mashona- 
land, furnish ample 
ciRi LK .\E.\R KiswH K. (I MHF.Ri A M >jf grouud for adopt- 

ing this view. 
Another interesting point is the use which is matle of triple- 
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summits, or groups of three hills. At Mount Murray in the Isle 
of Man there is a small circle, on the north of which is an 
avenue winding round from its entrance on the northeast of the 
circle to its junction with the circle on the northwest. At its 
entrance, this avenue is formed of two banks of earth, four or 

five feet high, faced with 

stones at intervals ; of these, 

'. ^^ . ^ that on the left on enter- 

, *'' * ing has one stone at the 

end of it, while that on 

• the right has three stones 

< '^ at the end of it. This rule 

^-^ * • . seems to have been followed 

\'y'' in placing the circles with 

/ ^^ rcj»ard to the hills, the 



point to be faced being 
. /^ £, ,, -,^4, north or northwest. At the 

" 1 '3^^ circle near Keswickin Cum- 

^ "■ borland the entrance is due 

north ; on the left the lofty 
^ single «)ummit of Skiddaw 

. rises 54'^ west of north ; on 

CIK( l.K AT S\\IN*»II)I. « I MMFKI.ANl).* ^i • x^ ^l tt • a 

the right the equally lofty 
summit of Blencathra, which 
has the a|)[K*arancc of a triple |)eak, is 34^5 east of north. 
At the Svvinside circle in the same 
county the sin^jle top ot Black 
Combe is on the southwest, and a ' 

group of three lower hills to the ^ ;|\, 

northeast. At renm.ienmawr. and ' --,7 i- ■ -••'•** 

at the Hoarstone in .Shropshire . , . '■ .'^, "^^ V 

there are. as at Swmside. groups •'•*-*• \ * .• 

of three hilN to the northeast ot ' T y\ . ' c^,^^*, 

the circles. This wouM Neein to j^- • V 

indicate that the wAw hand and V '*"•• '. 

the northeast were associated in • #•• ^y 

the inintis nt tl;r circle builders. , 

At the Stanii«»n t ircjc on Huiinin 

Moor in \/ornwa!l. ki»iiL»h Toi i '• •» * vr«^\.«i-r 

Huhcates a sunrism;/ i)oint north '/ ' '-%/«•'.•/'' '•^•j 

of east, while thiee -mt of the tue 
points of Hriiwn Willy t j^'ep up 
due east, over an intcrvrnin'.: ikm j ^ -n i..»i.mis m.nih.J 

ri'Ige. in a v«*ry remarka!»le man- 
ner. At Abury a shrine ot three stones iKCupied the middle of the 
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northern circle, while a single stone stood in the centre of the 
southern circle. 

This symbolism, as it may be cailc d, of three and one is sug- 
f^cstive of a trinity in unify, which, however, would not be 
Chriitian, but phallic; the lifc^ivmg influence of the sun pour 
mg into a circle from the point of a single menhir might also be 
held to bear a phallic signification by those who wished it to 
do so. 

The relation of the circles to the hills, the examples of which 
are too numerous and .striking to be acciilental, might be also 
suggestive of mountain worship, were it not that mountains are 
m fact associated with sun worship. Thus, in Mgyptian theology. 
we have the " mount of glory," where the sun ri^^es and is saluted 
by the powers of the east.* 

The American explorers in Assos have remar':ed ujK)n the 
positions of the Lesbian 01ympus(due southland of Mount Ida 
(northeast) from the temple there,! and there are many references 
in the Old Testament to hills and mountains as more or less 
holy, and others which clearly point to their connection with the 
earlier solar religion of Canaan. J 

The orientation of the Kuphratean Pyramid Temples appears 
to be upon the same lines and, perhaps, to explain in some meas- 
ure the orientation (»f the British circles. The corners of these 
temples face the cardinal points; the northeastern face is called 
in Akkadian, *the cardinal point of the mountains," and in 
Assyrian, ** the rising " ; but the southeastern face is called in 
Akkadian, **the funereal point," which accords with the conclu- 
sion I have drawn from the British monuments, namely, that the 
line SW.-N.K. is indicative of summer and of worship and 
renewed life, while the line N.W.-S.K. is devoted to winter and 
death § Many of the Asiatic races (particularly in the north), 
however, regard the north as the region of night and of demons; 
and, when facing the rising sun, regard the right hand, or south, 
as propitious, and the left hand, or north, as the reverse There 
are. thus, two rather contradictory lines of thought in connection 
With orientation ; one comin;^ from northern Asia, and the other 
!n»m Kgypt, Arabia, ChaUlea, etc., so that it either can be clearly 
identified m the scheme of any ancient monument some progress 
mav be made towards tracing the origin of those by whom that 
structure was erected. 
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In a few cases outlyinf^ stones and other notable features may 
be in directions otlicr than between north and east, and they iiectn 
to fall into groups at certain points, which may have had some 
meaning, but there arc not many of them. In hilly countries, 
there may be hills in various directions, but, although the circle 
builders could not remove them, they could ignore them, and 
probably did ; while their presence, perhaps, served then, as now, 
to divert the attention of the uninitiated from those to which the 
circle builders attached importance. 

Many astronomical and other theories have been propounded 
with respect to Stonehen^e, based mainly upon the measure- 
ments of the various parts, and the number of stones com|x>sin}:, 
or supposed to have composed them, and I have sometimes 
thought that no one would be more surprised at some of these 
theories than the builders of Stonehenge themselves, could they 
be brought to their knowledge. Yet it is not unlikely that some 
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of the mrasiirements .it Stonehenge hail a meaning, for, in some 
of the niiich ruder circles nf which I have for the most part 
been treating, pfMp.irtion m the diameters of the circles and «n 
the diNtan« e^ b- twirn th* ni seems to have been very carefully 
observed Ilii^ vsas first 'nu^^jjr^ted t«> me by the relation of the 
Shriipshirc « irt It-s. Mitcluii n I'old and the Hoarstone, and the 
hill iK'tw rn tlu-fii. .in<l by thr -a ininrtncal |K>sition <»f the circle 
near K( >\v:> k !<> ^kid(lav\ and Hiencathra ni'tuntains. but it was 
mnrr clear iv » -t.ibli-luil l»v measurements of the five circles on 
Hodmifi McH.r :n ( >i:n\a'. , and the romparison (.f the distances 
between tlx-in an-l tlinr |'>M!i<)ns in ri-lation t«> each other, as 
sliDwn bv «»b'»«rv.it!«»M'* ^n tlu- 'round, which extends over three 
square nii!eN. an* I l>y the <>rdn.incr map. on the scale of six 
inches to th'- inilr. pr* parrd l,y th«* Hrtttsh government. The 
ihstan<eN b'tu»c*ii thr «lif?frrni iif. Irs and the iliamcters of the 
ciri 'is thnfiNf Ivf>. .ill wink ...it N;if»i' ct t«» a small percentai;e of 
error in W"r ».in mlKp in cv n numtK*rs tif an ancient cubit.* 

•I -■. '•• i« » '■ •- •-. ■•'■■'>* \'t •* \^'n l.»»J. lli^v 

' N«- •'« i ' ' ">« \ - ■ . I I k k t 1 .«■ . •'•v«ll. ■S^\ 
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The circles at Stanton Drew, near Bristol. also show evidence 
of much careful planning. The diameters of the three circles are 
in the proportions of 5. 7'^ and 19; the distance from the cen- 
tre of the great circle to an outlyinjj stone, called the Quoit, is 
five diameters of the great circle, or nineteen diameters of the north- 
eastern circle — the latter having tlic same diameter as the outer cir- 
cle at Stonehenge ; the distance from tlie centre of the southwest- 
ern circle in a straight line through the centre of the great circle 
to the yuoit is seven diameters of the great circle ; while the dis- 
tance from the group of three 
«M«.r , stones, called the Cove, in a 
T straight line through the 

centre of the great circle to 
that of the northeastern cir- 

• T,^ »T.«f% *rc.«(wf ^^^ *^ twice seven diameters 

^^# ' of the northeastern circle; 
^***^W*"''* there is, therefore, not only 

proportion, but method in 

%iv. cBtii ^^^ proportion. The parish 

STANTON i>KKW. chuTch is ncar the Cove, and 

infringes on the line between 
it and the circles, so it may have been placed there in accord- 
ance with the well known policy of the early Christians in Gaul 
and Britain. The distance from the centre of the great circle to 
two other outlying stones is nine diameters of the great circle; 
all these measurements are within an average working error of 
one-half of one per cent. 

Diodorus Siculus quotes from llecateus (whether of AbJera, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C. or of Miletus, who lived 
m the sixth century B. C, is uncertain) an account ol an island 
oi the Hyperboreans where Apollo (or the sun) had a stately 
grove and renowned temple of a round form, beautified with 
many rich gifts, and of which he says further *' that in this island 
the moon seems ncar the earth; that certain eminences of a ter- 
restrial form are seen in it; that the gods visit the island once in 
the course of nmeteen years, in which ixrriod the stars complete 
their revolution, and that, for this reason, the Greeks distinguish 
the cycle of nineteen years by the name of the greater year." 
There is little doubt that the island referred to was Great Britain, 
and the temple has b-en thouj^ht to have been the great circle at 
Abury, but Stanton Drew, th(»iigh much smaller, is far more 
accessible from the sea, and. therefore, more likely to have been 
known to casual visitors, and the embo<liment of the number 19 
m its measurements makes its identity with the temple of 
Hecateus very probable. 

There is a fashion in arch;eology. as in other things, and it 
has of late years t>cen the fishion for archxologists to declare 
that all the circles were burial places — outer railings of family 
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cemeteries — and th«it the outlyinjj stones were a mere matter ol 
accident ; while a connection with the hills has not occurred to 
any of thcin. The fact that the outlyinj^ stones are arranged in 
certain line.s. and at certain distances, shows that their position 
is n(» accident, but pirt of a scheme which indicates somethni; 
more than burial, ^nd, although interments of a casual nature 
have been found in some circles, yet there arc many, includini; 
some of the lar^cNt. in wiiich no ^rave has been found, and one 
such case tully established is enough to show that burial was no 
more the primary object of the circles than it is of our churches. 

There is. however, one set of circles of which burial wa-* 
a[)parently the chi<f object. These are round about Aberdeen, 
and are ol a peculiar c< nstruction. They have a cist, covered by 
a tunulus, in the centre, the latter Ix'ing faced by a circle ot 
small st<ines cl<»>e toj^ether, ind surrounded at a distance of a few 
lect by an nrdin.ir\' <)pen circle of lar^e. u|)right stones, the 
lar^cNl bL-in;.^ usually to the s«iuth, an*] the others diminshing 
regularly to the north Tiu- sp.ice between the two largest at 
the south 1^ tilled tip by a large single stone, standing on its 
longest eilj^T. which is Inc. illy called the .iltar-sl«»nc ; this arrange- 
ment IS nt)t found, so t.ir .is I hive betn able to discover, any- 
where, ex- e;»t m tlie country round Abenlcen, where however. 
there h.ive betn gK.it numbcrN ol the^i circUs; the altar stone 
at .Stoneh'-n;.;r. th • couuterpirt «»f which is not f.)und iti any other 
l**nglj<«h ciulr. IS the neart'^t appro.ich to it, but that is a flit 
stone. l\in;.j on the ^r«iun>l m front <»f the highest tnhthon — ni»t 
st.iiiilin;; on < «!;!»■ betw( i n othi r stoins. 

.Str,in,;« ly eii'»Uj^h. .ilthou;.;h b'.irial was .ippirently the princi- 
p.il. if ant rhr o;5ly obit 1 1 <'f tlii"»c < ir« Ic N. it is with regard to 
tliciii tli.iT u< li.iv< the ( l< .ircst (Vil'iite of .* verv oKl tradition 

m 

• if their !»■ ;ii^ |i!.i((^ win re p.i;^.in rites wrtv |»erformed by |iagan 
prif stN. 

The I".ii|.j' '^h .irU.ipiiiy Aubfcy hi- b'.erj charged with invent- 
ing the !ln«ii\ tl:.it the i :ri 'e^ w err t« inples — I)ruidiC tcmplcii. 
but l)t. litn!'!!. j»Mjfesx.,r c'f thcMlii.y ,it Alirrdeen. wrotc to 
Aultf' \' in I' ,,• Irsii .lung s..iMr "I tlifNi- Circles .nui saying: 
" I III ^;en( (.1 tr.i<!it:«>ii tlir(iu^h«Mit t}i!-< kingi!om concerning thi^ 
kinl <<t iii>>ii':iii- i;!^ :^ *)i.t* tli' \' w n p'-icct of u>>r^hip and sac- 
fif«' mil ri.' n t:iin . ' .mi .in A*" r! < n-hiie tia lit<on which 
u.is ii'.j 111- r tli.m !um Iriiiiln! \'.ii^ '►,*"• '* "**^ *'* '**' hghlly 
s# t .i*ni'- I'r tip •• .n?r\ tin n. - :r ;■ ijinl' •! .is i! w.is by sea tin 
t'A'» si.!. -. .in«! li\ Mm- .n! iiM" I' •;• .re ' b\' wili! h;:; blander^, who. 
•IS 1 »r I I M<!' ii '•.i\ N. ' ■«p"'»%«- Ir si), t.n .i tlrrd •*:■!••. was in a con- 
ditji'M in \\'.. • \\ ••!«: !r.i !.! n -• m: ,-\\' w . !»• perjatuittd t«ir cen- 
ter le-* I ( i« n.; f ' .Ml'! t«i !li I i! \ :.f j!iMf \ n< pii!<. hral pur|M»%c 

• »l !::• ^r A-- ' '• en n ^! .iif » ir » > .m : ! ■ !h- if u^u.il direction to 
the n-Ttii. 1^ \vl I r»» !h'r .; ^: i: h .il pitMtion. it seems by 
i\'* iii'-.tn- .;: '. !":i ■• •:. '. 'ii. iMv- i'cen C' »:i'*!ructi*l under 
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northern Asiatic influence; while those of southern Britain, 
with their northeasterly references, seem rather to have been 
erected under influences originating from some of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, such references as they exhibit 
to the north being in all probability to some star, or stars, which 
indicated the approach of dawn, as is shown by Sir J. Norman 
Lockycr to have been the case with some of the Iv^yptian 
temples. Here, then, we possibly obtain a plimpse of one of the 
earliest of the many racial mixtures, the ultimate product of 
which has become the " free born Knglishman " 

I have said that large stone circles, although more numerous in 
(ireat Britain than in all the rest of the world, are not abso- 
lutely cimfined to that island. Some small circles of the class 
( No. u of which I have been mainly treating, are, perhaps, to 
be found in Ireland, but I have not seen them myself. There 
were, perhaps, a do/en more or less complete circles in Brittany, 
and the adjoining islands, which, according to information sup- 
plied to me by tlie late Admiral Tremlett, who was a freijuent 
vi>itor to that part of the world, seem to have had a preponder- 
ance of references to the northeast, in the shape of outlying 
Ntones. allignments, etc. Of these, the most interesting arc 
the two circles of Kr Lanic, of which one-and-a half, together 
with outlying stones to the northeast and southwest, are now 
beneath the waters of the Morbihan. Mr. Barrington Brown 
has described a circle in British Guiana, u> feet in diameter, 
formed of rude stones two or three feet high and five to six 
feet apart. Circles are said also to exist in IVru and other parts 
of South and Central America. Rumors of circles in Morocco, 
Algeria. Australia and Persia have been circulated, but in the 
ab-ience of trustworth)- descriptions it is ditVicult to say any- 
thing about them. There are some small ones in Palestine, of 
uhich Colonel Conder says: "The circle is a sacred enclosure, 
<»iitside which the Arab still stands with his face to the rising 
sun" ; from I*-/.ekiel. chapter viii., verse l<», this would seem to 
hive been the proper position for a sun- worshipper. Col(»nel 
Forbes I-cslie described a circle J7 feet in iiiamet<*r. which con- 
MnIimI of 2\ very small stones, the three largest being three 
feel hiLih. fixed in the ground at the west, facing the east, while 
on the ea>t was a stone set back • These were in western 
India, on the table land above the ghauts m the Mahratta 
countr\ : sacrifices of cocks were <»ffered in these circles, and 

m 

broken lam[)s were found which appeared t«» have been us<d 
liurint; the ceremonies. Colonel .Meadows Ta\ lor described 
r«ickN m Intlia surnninded l)v stone circles which wtre used bv 
'shepherds for sacrifices. .Mr. Walhouse has. als<». descrilx-*! a 
circle in the Nilgiri hills with a smaller c'rcle to the east of it. 
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SOMK OF TIIK TAHLKTS OF MONTRKAL. 

HY ki:V. JOHN MAII.KAN. 

Montreal is rich in historic associations which have gathered 
around it >ince oUl Mount Koval was first visited in i;^; hy 
lacqurs ('artier. A few years ago the Numismatic and Anti 
<)uarian Society of Montreal erected tablets at \arious point"* 
in tlie city, to preserve for posterity a record of names, brave 
deeds and dashing explt>its in the days of New Trance and 
during the early Fni^lish repimc. For three hundred years the 
site of the ancient town of ilochela^a was unknf>wn. alth< u^h 
it was a |)lace of considerable importance when visited b\ 
lacoues (*artier in i ;^;. but it was accidentiv discovered nearlx 
in front of McCiill CoUej^c grounds on >hefbrookc street, 
toward Metcalf street, by men di^^pin^; lor foundations, 
tablet on (iuy street, near Sherbrookc street, reads as follows 
** Site of a i.ir^c Indian villa(;e, claimed ti> be the town of 
Ilochela^^a. visited by Jactpies C'artier in i;;;" On this site 
were f(»un4i a skeleton in a sitting postuie. bioken pottery. 
|)ipes. and tx^nes of .mimals used as food. A tablet on the 
C'ity Hall. als4». reads: "To Jacques C'artirr. celebrated naviga- 
tor of St Malo. discuvi-rcd Canada and named the St. Law- 
rence in I ; ;.i 

III IM I. C'hamplain. accompanied by an Indian and a French- 
men. vi<«ite<l the Island of Montreal, ami \%as so impressed with 
tin* site that he selected it for a iity ( usloin Ilousc Sijuarc 
was ch«>srri .i** the first public sipMie A tablet on the old 
( UNtom Ilousr re.ids " I he tiist pulilic sijuare of Montreal. 
if'if ' I .1 I'lac I* du Marelie." L^ianted l«y the scij^neurs l'»7^«." 
<h) the site ot the present Custom Ilousr, ( hamplain sojourned 
in i^'ll.and having; selci trd a site t*>r the tov%n. plantnl t^o 
gardens. siiiri>\ind( d by walls of ila\ Ihiitv one years later. 
I )e Maisiiiiiiriu e landed v\irh the <iovernor I )e Mtintrna^ny . 
I'ather \ ;iiiont. a lesii.t. tv\o >%omen. and tdty f'i\e male 
I oIoiiiNts, thii« LixiiiL^ th«' found. ituitiN ol the i itv I mo tablets 
on till- triiMt Iff diet u<«(<im 1 Iounc ict oid the l.u Is " Ihift %ite 
\%as srleitnl aiiil itaiiird in r ii I a IMat e l\>>\.d. bv "^amurl ile 
( hainpi.itn. thr founder •»! ( aiiid a " . .intl. " Near this spot. on 
the iSih 'd Ma\. I'-i.v latitled the l«»iiii lers ot Montreal.com- 
mari»lrd bv I'aiil de ( h'unedv. ^.eur de Maismmeuve Thnr 
first pr«M «i dtn^' u.i'^ a re! ;;i»«t.N sri\ nc ' .-X pieket tort mounte»l 
uith « aiMKifi. where the idi.i{>:t.iMt s tt>iiiul sh< iter fr<*ni the 
attacks ot the lriM,tio.<%. ^!'Hid mi < otnmissitinei s street l>ehind 
the ihori'-t^filare :ii ti.e real «»! t!.e t ..stom House. knt»\%n as Port 
street, and wa- know Nunu-tiities as tjic l*«'rt «le \iile Mane. A 
tablet Mil \\\i N:ir rea«!s " !!• re was the first |*oft of Villc 
Mafse. first dwelling place ot the launders ot \'dle Mane; 
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built 1643; demoltshed 1648; replaced by the house of Mon- 
sieur de Callteres, 1686." On Foundling street, marking the 
site of the residence of Governor de Callieres is a tablet, as 
follows: **Site of the chateau of Louis Hector de Callieres, 
Governor of Montreal, 1648; of New France, 1698-1703. He 
terminated the fourteen years' war with the Irocjuois by treaty 
at Montreal 1701." The feudal lords of the city were the 
(ientlemen of the Seminary of Notre Uame, who erected the 
first Manor House, which stood in the small court of Frothing* 
ham and Workman, reached by an open passage from St Paul 
street. The tablet upon the present warehouse reads: ** I'pon 
this foundation stood the first Manor House of Montreal, built 
i(y>i: burnt 1852; rebuilt 1853. It was the Seminary of St. 
>ulplice from 1661 to 1712. Residence of De Maisonncuvc, 
(lovcrnor of Montreal, and of Pierre Kaimbault, Civil and 
Criminal IJeut-General." Within the original fort was built 
the earliest church in Montreal, which was of bark, and this 
was replaced in 1655 by the first parish church, on the north 
corner of St. Sulplice and St. Paul streets, where a tablet marks 
the site. 

The Seminary at Paris founded the black-faced Seminary of 
St. Sulplice, adjoining the Parish Church, in 1710. and in this 
building have been kept from the beginning the baptismal and 
other registers of the city. One of the tablets on its walls 
reads: "Here lived, in 1^)75, Daniel de (irisolou. .Sieur Dulhut, 
one of the explorers of the upper Mississippi; after whom the 
city of Duluth was named. Tpon the face of the Imperial 
Kuilding, Place d'Armes, are two tablets. ( )ne of which 
records the fact that the Imperial Building stands upon the 
second lot granted on the Island of .Montreal, and the other 
reads: *' Near this s(juare, afterwards named La Place d'.Armes. 
the founders ot Ville Marie first encountered the Irocjuois. 
whom they defeated. ( homedy lie .Maisonneuvc killing the 
chief with his own hands, 30th March, 16.14." A tablet on the 
Hank of .Montreal reads: * The stone fortific.itions of X'ille 
.Marie extended from Dalhousie .S<juare through this site to 
McCiill street, thence south to Commissioners street, and al(»ng 
the latter to the betore mentioned sipiare. Hegun 17JI by 
t*haussegras de Lery; demolished 1S17.' Near the corner ot 
Notre Dame and .S!c(iill streets was erected in h»S; a small 
wall of palisades, which was replaced by the western gate of 
the fortificali<ins. and an inscription reails: ** Hy this t^ate 
Amherst took possession, Sth .September. 17^). Cicneral Hall. 
r. S Army: 2; ofticers. ^^o men. entered prisoners ot war. 
-*oth Septeml>cr. iMij." The Place des jesuites was at the 
north end of jactpies Cartier .S<jiiare. and this was the site ot 
their monastery u herein Charlevoix, the historian. Uxlged. of 
whom an inscri|>tion -»ays: " The Pere Charlevoix Charlevoix. 
historian, of La N4)uselle, France, 17J5." A tablet on the 
Court House recalls the torturing by fire of four Iroquis 
prisoners in i(x/). by the order of Governor Frontenac in 
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reprisal for the torturing of French prisoners by the Indians, 
and and on this spot stood the town pillory of later days. On 
the east corner of Jacques Carticr Square is the old store of 
thr Conlpa^(^ie des Indies, which answered to the Hudson Bay 
C'ornpany durioj^ the French regime, and is now used as a 
saloon. The tablet reads: *• The residence of the Hon. Jamrs 
Mc(iill. founder of McGill L'niversity. 1744-1813.*' On the 
lower part of the s(|uare. near St. Paul street, is the site of 
the old Chateau de Vandrruil, the residence of the last French 
(jovernor o\ Canada. The Chateau dc Kamezy. opposite the 
City Hall, has two tablets; one refating to its erection about 
170;. antl the other reads: ** In 1775, ^^'^ chateau was the head- 
(juarltrs of the Ameriran Hrij^adier- General Wooster. and hert*. 
in 177'). under (ieneral Henedict Arnold, the (Commissioners of 
Conj4ress. Hrnjamin I'ranklin, Samuel C'hase and Charles Car- 
rol, hciil council." In the council room of the chateau Franklin 
set up his printin*^' press, and it was by him that Fleury Masplit. 
the first punter ot Montreal, was brought from Philadelphia to 
found, in 177S. the " ( ia/ette " as the first paper in (Canada. 
which was published p.irtly in French and partlv in Fn^Iish. 
The ancient woc»(len block house, erected as the French 
citadel, stood on Halhousie .^cpiare at (jucbcc (iatc. where the 
town ualls ended, and when this was demolished the last part 
of the Freni'h fort i heat ions was removed. A tablet reads: 
•• 1 his squaic occupies the site of I.a Citadille. built in UtSs, 
replai ill:: ^h^' niill erected b\ Maisonneuve and Daillehoust in 
\t(»K I\o\al H.itterv i"i;. levelled and presented to the citv 
b\ \\Ai\ I ).illiinisie. ( iovernor< ieneral iSji. Near the east 
eoiiiei «>t Notre I)ame street stotxj the Tortc St. Martin 
M »urliei (i.ite» l.tlian Allan entered it. a prisoner of war. 
177;. 1 III'- -t.it.MM replaced the Irench Arsenal, removed iSSi, 
uitli the l.i-t p.»itioni>f the forlit'ication ualls of 17JI.'* Cpon 
a >{.;.iiMt loukiti'^ <il<l church, reai lie«i b\ the gateway leading 
from Nolle 1 >.im<* street to the ( ounciU t»f the Congregation 
at ^t l.»n»'Mit Hill, is a tabl«*t. as lollovvs: ** N\>tre l)amc de 
\ ictoiie. b.iilt lu tu<*mor\ ot the destruction of the fleet of Sir 
1 lo\«ii.|(n \\ ill.ir. Mti thr Isle aux < >eul!i. 171 1 " On St. Helen 
Ntrrt I. ni IT \..tn- 1 )a!ne street, a tablet reails. "Here stood 
until 1^!' th' . ii in h .iu«i Mtjnastry ol the Kecollet Fathers. 
i'-«'. Ml whn h the XntMuMtis iroin 1 7' '4 to I7.^«>. and the Presby- 
terian- tnun I", I t»» I7'i.'. worshippeil." On the summit of 
\|<»';nt k«»v.il a tablet rec'.f.U the \ isii ot |aci|ues Cartier to it 
in 1;;: ( »n the u.iil ot thr Ijutcl Dicu de \'dle Marie the 
tabiit re. I. is * Hotel Hie-, de \ ille Mane, founded in 1644 by 
Jeanne \1 itii r transterred in iS' 1 to this land, ^iven by lienoit 
aitd til': r! It.i-'.et Kenioval ot the remains of Jeanne 
M.iin «■ .iin! ! -^ ni;ns is* 1 



SOME COPPER IMPLEMENTS FROM THE MIDLAND 

DISTRICT, ONTARIO. 

BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 

Copper, as a rule, did not enter largely into the practical 
economy of the primitive inhabitants of this district.* Never- 
theless, an occasional weapon or implement turns up; always, 
as vet, in isolated cases and not associated, or in connection 
with any remains of the village era.t So we are left in doubt 
as to who were the makers of the specimens recovered, 
whether they were manufactured here, or were intrusive as the 
results of barter, loot of war parties, or heirlooms. 

The early French explorers and Jesuit missionaries, though 
mentioning in a brief way the acquaintance of various Canadian 
tribes with copper, and the existence of copper nuggets amongst 
them, make no mention of seeing copper manufactured into 
articles of use. though at a later date, 1763, Alexander Henry, 
in speaking of his visit to the Ontonagon River, sonth shore of 
I*ake Superior, and in referring to the masses of virgin copper 
there, states of the Indians that "they were used to manufac 
ture this metal into spoons and bracelets for themselves. In 
the perfect state in which they found it, they only had to beat 
it into shape." An art in all probability learned from the white 
man. 

The Jesuits, Claude Allouez, and others refer to the nuggets 
of copper possessed by the Indians, and which descended from 
father to son, being treasured as household goods. These nug- 
gets were probably "float," and occur over a large territory, as 
far east as Nova Scotia ;J some being picked up here.J} The 
larger pieces would be difticult for the Indians to split up and 
manufacture with their primitive tools. 

Though the variety n{ types of copper objects from this 
district, embrace all tht- principal types of implements and 
weapons used by the aborigines the individual number of speci- 
mens of types are small. (*op|>er manufactured, as the Indians 
manufactured it, did not hold such an edge for workable pur- 
poses as some sorts of stone, though it could be more quickly, 
as a rule, ground to an ci\^e ; it is highly probable that one 
chief factor of their origination, was the pre-eminent one 
amongst the Indians, namely. ** ceremonial " or " big medicine " 
taking part in their mystery-cult and used for display on state 
occasions, especially to awe visitors with the importance and 
wealth of their hosts. Admitting the above, still we must 
acknowledge that some of the specimens recovered of late 

*Httrott-lr»quot& p«0|»lc 

* l* n»r 10 t^iS, ChftinpUin't vtiii h«rr 

I Nova 5*«.oM3 nuf ijrf* rnnjh; -e-.tli if 'Mi ;o<- il >|»l»«r, and ihrir « •">p{>er r«Hc4 (rom lh« *hell 

I IIUMAf «Cf>«rt» %IAI« th«t <;>jp^«f. tKXh iiaiurai and orr, sXcur a frw mtlet notth 
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years could be put to very practical uses, and when dull could 
be ground to an edge easier than a stone tool of the same dull- 
ness;* then, also, their edges were not liable to fracture or 
chippini^. The old theory that existed up to some years ago. 
that *' coppers" were tempered on their cutting edges is 
exploded, the fact beinc that the edges are harder and denser, 
resulting from being hammered more than the rest of the tool, 
and the tool being denser than the natural copper for the same 
reason, we can substitute *' condensation '* for tempering. The 
edges were sometimes finished off by grinding. Before me 
now is a double-edged knife, which plainly shows grinding on 
both sides of back and front edges. If the people who made 
these "coppers" became po.sscssed, as it were, of the art of 
tempering with fire, it would not be long before thev would find 
out how they could change shapes by hammering when hot. and 
from that to moulding is a short step: but all evidence up to 
date points out that the copper was treated as a stone. Several 
of the specimens figured here show that they were composed of 
a thin sheet of copper folded and hammered together until the 
desired shape was produced. In some cases the top or outside 
layer breaks off in scales, or blisters uith accidental heat, as 
one sp(*cimeii which was passed throu^^h a brisk fire shows, thus 
showin*^ the lainmatcd <»r ''folding" process of c<mstruction; but 
in no case are there found on these specimens marks resultinit 
from mouUiiii^, as referred to by l*\)ster in ** Prehistoric Races 
of the I'liited States." pa^es j;i 2^>o. though some of the 
speciiiit iitN shou highly < orrugated and corroded surfaces, 
whiUt ••thcis are smooth with slight traces of hammer marks. 
It nia\ l>e. however, that in isolated cases some implements 
were moi.Med )>y early white traders i>r half breeds, but. if such 
were the la^c. they iiuiNt ot necessity be few. and only done in 
case ot D'-ed (ir e\perimentall\ . and would probably be knives, 
axes, spears or fish hooks. Iltjwevcr. many coppers have been 
found under circumstances which may claini for them great 
antu]uit\ 

Without '^oin^ into a long dissertation on the ancient mines 
and miner*^ ot I ake Superior. an<l the occurrence of copper in 
other liistii-ts t<' the north ot Lake Huron, it is sufficient to 
sa\ that there is enough loi al copper (Krurnn;^ in this vicinity as 
"drift ' or "float ' nug^^cts to have supplied the aboriginal 
pupul.tt.on w'th all lUr implc*mc*nts reijuircd. The copper ioi* 
|>!emf'nt^ t<puii<l here have been principally knives and spear- 
lieatls. and a detailed description of them will probably be we- 
tu! tor ref' rerue and comparison 

No I js a kirtr ot the typr figurnl by Whittlesey, page j6, 
" Aril lent Mmirij.; 1 ake "superior, .ind aNo ** Annual Report 
Mus .\m An h.. i •*#*•. I'l;; .v pa-e .* I otal length, 6 7-10 
inches t;ne. .' ' . inihes. ^reatcst width, l^ inch, thickness 
not greater than ; :'• inch wiight V ounces avoirdupois; 
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Made, slightly curved and a little bent to one side. The tine 
for insertion in handle has the extreme end bent over, a cir- 
cumstance noted in another knife of similar nature from nearly 
the same locality; possibly it was turned down to hold the 
handle on fast. The fold marks correspond to what Whittlesry 
calls flanis produced by cold hammering. It was found fifty 
years or so ago, near the Huron trail on the south bank of the 
Talbot River. Halsoner P. C)., V'ictoria County. Surface find. 
The other knite referred to is triangular in cross-section of 
blade, havinj^ a slight ridge on one side of the blade, the same 
side bent, and is more massive. These knives I have designated 
••women's crooked knives." 

Fig. 2 is a knife of a different shape. This one is figured 
on page 55 "Arch. Rep.. Ont.." !S(/)-97. It has a straight- 
backed, pointed blade, uith tine for insertion into a handle; 
total length, 8 i-io inches; the tine being 2*4 inches; breadth. 
Mn inch: average thickness, ^y Inch; weight, Jvs ounces 
avoirdupois. It is double-edged, the edges being bevelled 
down with grinding. It is a much finer specimen than that 
figured by Whittlesey on page 23. ** Ancient Mining." Locality, 
Bexley I'wp.. Victoria County. It was found on surface of rock, 
right of way, Trent Canal, in iS</). Accidcntly blistered with 
bush fires. Of laminated or folded structure. Compare with 
Fig. 34a, page 256, rooster's •* Prehistoric Races of Tnitcd 
States," and Fig. i, page c/). Short's "North Americans of 
Antiquity," minus the crook at the end of tine; also Fig. 2, 
plate 11. •• Rep. Mus. Am. Arch." iS<)o. 

I'*R* 3 >^ ^ spear head, with a wide and rather thin blade; 
socketted, with a shoulder or transverse ridge in the socket to 
prevent the shaft from sliding through. Dimensions: Total 
length, 6'^ inches; socket. 2 '4 inches; breadth, i '^ inch, and 
^•16 thick through the slight ndj^e which extends longitudinally 
down the back, or opposite side to the socket, which i^ive^ the 
blade a slight triangular cro»-section. This specimen is 
figured on page 2;, '^.Xrch. Hep.. Ont," iX<;7-(>S. and of winch 
Mr. Boyle says: ** Not many finds <»f native copper relics have 
been made north of Lake Simcoe. What we call a spear, is 
from Bexley Twp., but it may have been a knife, the purpose of 
which it would serve vcrv much better. When fresh from the 
smith's hands, this must have been a v<ry beautiful object, the 
blade is quite thin (almost too much s(» for thrusting \ and has 
been highly polished. The sockri looks as it it liad been 
sha()ed on a mandril. K«>cality. Hexley V. O . N. Xictona 
Nurface find in »S«;-; being pl«)ughed up near an ancient village 
«kite. Weight, V** ounces avoirdupois. >iinilar to types figured 
by F'oster, page 2o5. and Fig. 1;. page 21. ** ( )nt. .\rch. Kep." 
1892*93. which was found east of here: also. I**ig. i. plate III.. 
" Rep. Mus. Am. Arch.," iS«/3. The surfaces are much granu- 
lated, due to oxidation, and the sh«>uldcrs are almost riL^ht- 
angled. 
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Fig. 4- This is a smaller sort of a spear, beinj; narower, but 
o( (he same thickness as the prccrdinu : it is much like a trian(;i]- 
lar biiyonct in cross- section, anil iilto^cihrr a handsome httle 
ue.-ipon. Tul.il Icnj^lh. 5 inches, nf which the socket is 2' 
inches: breadth, 1 1 I'l inch; tliicknos. vl>' inch, the siirf^icc 
beiiit; much corrugated, and the shoulders r<iiinite<l; socket 
unpr'ivided with a transverse ridnc, but formerly had a Nmall 
tann at the proxinial cn<I. which turned inward» and ans»erc<l 
the samf iiiir|ioscs. The specimen is of very neat design and 
workmanship, lulj^cs ),;oo.I and e\cii. as in the prece<lin;; 
specimen, hut shows no traces of grinding. Locality, Heaver- 
ton, < >ntarii>. Surface find in iSi),". Weight, I ' ounces avoir- 
dupois ( Ine ol the same pattern, hut loii^^er. wa- found north- 
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narrowest breadth of tane, % inch: uniform thickness a shade 
less than ^ inch, which dwindles to i-iO inch at the top, and 
1-40 inch at the edge; weight. 7*4 ounces avoirdupois. This 
particular artifact, like its mate from MicUand City < sec page 
6<i, Fig. 145, " Fourth Arch. Rep.. Ont..**), " is remarkable, not 
for its size alone, hut for its curve aud its undulating or round- 
tooth edge ** in the concave curve. The teeth number eleven, 
and are very distinct, with the exception of the two top ones, 
which are very faint; the thickness of the blade between the 
teeth is the same as the rest of the blade, showing that the teeth 
were drawn out with a punch, or a hammer having a small, round 
pene, from the original curved back, by hammering on one side 
solely, making depressions which correspond to the rounded 
projections, and leaving the other side of the teeth in the same 
plane as that side. As the specimen is in excellent condition 
and the surface free from corrosion, the hammer or punch marks 
on the teeth are plainly discernable, and the teeth being drawn 
out to an edge form one-fortieth to one-twentieth of an inch in 
thickness. .Structure laminated, as observed by fold marks. 
This particular specimen differs from the Midland one which, 
by the way. was found in an ossuary containing no traces of 
Kuropean contact, and which was put at least 2' o years old. 
in being two inches shorter, having a rounder point, a square 
tang, instead of a tine, and a more tapering blade. Locality, 
Bexley, at a point one mile north of Huron trail and two miles 
\%est from the Lake; was found under a pine stump, about six 
years ago. the stump being burnt the annular rings could not 
be counted. 

It is difficult to compiehend how such unwieldy blades, 
with such small tangs, were fastened to handles. 

It may be as well to quote Mr. Ho\ le. curator Ontario 
Archaeological Museum, on this particular class of implements: 

In any event the t(M)I is a tn(»' rctD.irkabIt* proof of ahoriKiinal skill To 
produce from a rough piece «>f rnpptr !•> h.nniiu r'u^: this Inn^;. broad and 
uniformlv thi< k bbde. w<itild tt st the skill of .1 white unrkinan v^ith a kit 
of tocils at his ( otnmand. Hut the ccsire to pr«»(iiii < an iinpro. t d cuttitik;- 
edj^e. a% in this < .isr. inik<N >t appcir that the workin.tn his merely 
attempted to imitate the natural or ineviiabU- strrr.tmns roij*»e«pirnt on 
rtakinj^ stones, csperially those of .1 silh ions nanirc, uhich werr itften used 
as hies and sa\%s. I'he ruttin)^ bar of a fnou m^ ina< hine is « onotriH tc d on 
the same prim ipal. and hav kni\<'s .lud larc^' bread kriixes are smnttimes 
made «ttn an undulatiav! vi\^iv hk*- th.«t of V \^ 1 );. It is necfileys to «>av 
that all our cutting; to«»K ha\ e b« en tvoIm d Ir-'in tht tla\c«l rbnt of prime\al 
man. 

Fig. 6. is a type ot inipleineut which might l»c called a 
flesher. and can be dcNcribed as .1 thin, slender blade; slightly 
semi-circular; terminating in t\\<» tines, which are recurved over 
the back at a lesser de;:ree than a right angle, and which were 
probably driven into a handle of wood or horn three or four 
mches long, like a modern hash knife. This is an improved 
form of the scnu-circular slate knife, and, no doubt, evolved 
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from it, beinf^ admirably adapted for fleshing and cutting skins 
a la Ksquimaux. There is a somewhat similar implement of 
copper in the ( )ntario Archx*olof|^ical Museum, but of decidedly 
more circular outline of blade, and minus recurved tines. 
Dimensions: Length of blade 3 V5 inches; breadth, 7ii inch; 
thickness, i 16 inch; length of tines, I 2-5 inch, which are 
slightly thicken than the blade; points of tines 2 2-5 inches 
apart; weight. S ounce avoirdupois. Laminated structure; 
slightly corroded surfaces. Locality, KIdon Township, Victoria 
County; right of way Trent Canal; found 8 feet deep in undis* 
turl>e<l gravel; recent formation; 1898. 

This type occurs in Wisconsin and Michigan; one found last 
summer at two Kivers. Wisconsin, bears the identical outline. 
Several. c]uite similar to it. are in the possession of Mr. 
Wyman. of Chicago. Michigan lake shore has probably fur- 
nished more of this type than inland. 

Fig. 7. This is a mutilated specimen, and must have been 
unit|ue when perfect. The portion presented is spatular and 
slightly turned up at the handle. The part that is missing 
(which was cut off) resemMed a knife blade, but not very 
large. I)imensit)ns. Width of spatula, 1*4 inch; thickness. 
I I') inch, and is hcatcn very even; length. 2 "4 inches. The 
edges in some places arc much corroded. Present length of 
shank. 2' \ 3 \(> inches thick; circular cross-section. The sur- 
face is smooth. an<l shows hut few corrugations; by examining 
with a 1,'lass a few taint "folds" may l>e seen, showing it to be 
of laminated structure- .Surface find, in I He/). Locality, a 
short distanio c.ist o( preceding specimen. These two were 
in the iinn)rdiatc vicinity of the Huron trail. The mutilation 
of spri iincn> is much to \)v drplored and condemned. Culin 
mentions a ^poou .is one of a number of specimens from east 
Wisconsin ( scr * Report Mus Am. .\rch ," page 16 1, which 
tna\ l»c sinnlai 

Ki;; S. thuii^'h not coming from this particular section, but 
found in nortlivK-stern < Ontario, is introduced here, as it resem- 
bles sonif'w li.it the long, double l»itted chisels that occur here 
oicasioiMlIy I )imcnsions l.rni^th. 10 <>-l() inches, width, 7ii 
in< h in th« tnnl«llc. taprnn^: to w i^» inch at the bit^. it is 7-16 
inch thu k .It th<* intddlr. gradually and evenly diminishing to 
hit*, ucik^lit, I^ i ounrcN avoirdupois, oblong cross- section. 
I'his tool tiiiiM t»e u^t'd fithcr as a puk. as a double-biltcd 
chi^rl. iir .IS .i spike It Is hruiscMJ at the bits and has a small 
piece kiio« kcil out nt one iomcr rnfortun.itrly. it was acci* 
dcntly i!iutiiat« d l»y the lahorrr with his axe. in removing it 
from Its matrix under a spruce trre. in ronstructing a road Its 
surface is • orrvi-.ited and shiiu> Litninatcil structure. It was 
fouufl alniut turntv tlvr ycAt^ A^i* locality. Kaministignia 
kivrr. near l'<»rt U lUiani. .\Iw:«»t)ia 
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When the discovery was made that the Indo-Kuropcan lan- 
guages (to use a term not then invented ) were children of the 
same parent,a great service was rendered, not only to the science 
of comparative philology, but also, unconsciously, to humanity. 
It created a new feeling of brotherhood between Hindu, Greek 
and Anglo-Saxon, and made easier the breaking down of the 
barriers of caste. 

Likewise, we can conceive, particularly at the present time. 
that, if the borders of the accepted doctrine can be so enlarged 
as to take in, with Hindu, Greek and Teuton, the scattered 
tribes of Polynesia, if it can be proved that one branch of the 
great Aryan family journeyed ever eastward to meet at last the 
relics of another branch which voyaged southward and east- 
ward, it will be easier today to welcome as fellow citi/ens the 
dusky children of Hawaii recognized at last, not as aliens, but 
as long lost brethren of the same stock and blood. 

That the recognition of the Aryan orij^in of Polynesian 
islanders makes slow progress, is no argument against It. Look- 
ing back at the older problem we marvel at the slowness which 
marks the discovery of the unity of the Indo Kuropean tongues. 
ThiT Jesuit fathers in India, .sir W'm. Jones. Henry Thom.is 
Colebrooks and others had in their pos.session the facts on 
which the new doctrine was based, but refrained from drawing 
the legitimate inference. They had the key in their hamN. but 
did not insert it in the lock. 

And, perhaps, a generation hence it will be equally a source 
of wonder that so manv scholars of to da\ should have 
remained blind to the fact that the material now in our hands 
renders it imperative to class the Polynesian dialects aniong 
those tongues which have an Aryan orgin. I'^or a time, it 
appeared as though linguists were proceeding, step b\ ^tcp. in 
the right direction. 

Humboldt clearly established the t.ict that thcic was a cer 
tain relationship between Malai:asy. thi- l'..ist Indian and the 
Polynesian languages. Then came Hopp. with a lore>ight mar- 
vellous indeed, when we consider his limited ac«)uaint.ince with 
Polynesian tongues, declaring that these are deL:rade(i forms ot 
a once highly organized langua;^e. such as Sanscrit Recogniz- 
ing the affinity between the two outwardly so dissimilar he 
came to the conclusion that Hawaiian (and kimlred tongues) 
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were descended from the Sanscrit thiou^h the Malay, this latter 
beinjj the corrupted child, the l^olyncsian being the still morr 
corrupted Lj:randchild. 

A little later. M. Gaussin. with fuller knowledge of the 
Polynesian, declared for the primitive character of Hawaiian, 
seeing that it presented the features of a lan^ua^^e not in its 
dotage, but really in its infancy. From this time little was 
done to reconcile conflicting theories, till in 1S85 Abrahan) 
Fornander. a Swede l)\ birth. Hawaiian by his years of reM- 
dence and public service; a »icholar. moreover, accomplished 
alike in Oriental and rolynesian philology, put forth histheorx 
which however much opposed by men like Whitney and Sayie. 
still. I venture to say. holds the field.* I*\)rnander's philological 
argument forms part ot the case by which he attempts to prove 
(and has proved. 1 believe) the Aryan descent of the Poly- 
nesian race. 

Krietly put. he asserts that in the far off dawn of hi>ti>ry 
there broke off from the parent stock on the Aryan highlands, 
not only westward r<>vin«^' tribes, the progenitors of the t'elt. 
Teuton and >l.iv, but aI^h tribes which journeyed to the south. 
( )ne of the earliest of thesr. at an epoch long before the 
present Mala\ race* iuh.dnted the l\ast I ndi.in Archipelago, was 
the parent of the I'olvnesian Hearing with them, not only the 
customs aiHJ language <»l the pre >ansi rit Aryans, hut also 
many of th** myths .md customs ot tlie <'itshite population with 
whom tliey had dwelt in i lo*«e coutiguitx . they pa.ssed through 
the Inih.tu p( fiin^ul.ii . moved on to the islands, resided awhile 
in la\.i la fi.tine thry bme with them to Hawaii, which is really 
Hawa-iki. "littif- i.iva"». and 111 the i ourse of centuries dis- 
tributed them-'tiv «s amoii. tin v.irin.is ^r«iups(jf islands m the 
I'acifu In tilt tiiNt jentuiy o! «n;i eia the racific was entered 
fr«im tli«- X-^i itn An hijn !.i;^o. am! « oKunes CNtablished in Fiji 
<onlv t<-i!ip(»i.iMl\ I .ind "s.iiiiM.t In the t'ltth lentury the migra- 
tor) mo\(-iiM-nt rr.K lift! Il.iw.ni t«>r the tirst time, and in the 
ehventh .in«l *«. i . er-iii.; 1 tnturit •* ticsh * olouies brought ne\i 
blood .iihl -••iiM iHw ( ii-ti>(iis I foiii the thirteenth centurv 
onwaids to iT-s the d.it< lit ( <m»kn (!iH<n\er\ . with the cxcrp- 
tioi) ot a ^ti.i\ I ipaiK'^r. .iiiil ]i:'>li.dil\ otie or two .Spanish 
ships, iiti itjt« !■ ■■ ;t>r u.i- MMMiiitl wLth ihc ••utsiije world- 

1 he ai I'liii.' Ill ••! •••■.M^e i** a \ti\ wnle one. and include!<% 

siK h IliK'N >•! pi •' '! .i> t i.r I. -li. .'.\ :n.; 

Is! 1 lit- .1 >tf iln.!i«'n <-• . f '..riphti al names along the 
riKite ot tlif assuriirii :ii . ra'i'ii In like manner, we might 
argue the hiNtitr\ i.t Ainerii .m • iilo:;:. Mtion titmi the Knglish, 
l*'reni h and ."si'ini-^li imim'-n • •<ri:Ttit>n 1:1 ditierent parts of the 
contitirnt. 

Jn.l I Im ai^"..nient !:o:ii i "'r:p.irative mytholo^^y, the cor- 
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respondence between Hawaiian myths and those of the pre- 
V'edic and pre- Iranian Aryans subject to Cushite influence. 

3rd. The argument from custoii s and religious rites, such 
as the use of circumcision, the institution of caste, cities of 
refui;c, lustral waters, methods of reckoning time, &c. 

4th. The arj^umcnt from lanjjuajje, to which I confine my- 
self in this paper. 

The old theory of a Malayan ori^'in is. as I have already 
pointed out, refuted by one simple fact, viz.: that the Polynes- 
ian is more primitive than the Malayan. Dicffenbich says: 
•• The Polynesian lan^ua^c is. in its whole formation and con- 
struction, by far, more primitive than the Malayan and the rest 
of the Javano-Tajjalo lan^uaj^cs. It belongs to a primitive 
state of society." It is jjencrally rcco^jnizcd that all lan^uafi^es 
in their development proceed from the simple to complex, 
from the agi^lutinative to the inflexional. ( )pponcnts of the 
Aryan origin of Hawaiian have usually made the mistake of 
supposinf;^ that it was desired to prove the descent of an agglut- 
inative tongue, like Hawaiian, from a highly inflexional lan- 
guage, like .Sanscrit. This would, of course, be absurd. What 
is contended for. is that from an eijually a{:j^lutmative pre- 
Sanscrit tongue the mij^rants carried the lanj^ua^e which they 
have maintained to the present day (phonetic decay apart) in 
its primitive simplicity. 

Max Midler has told us of the earlier languages: **The 
original element*? of the Aryan laii'^uage consisted of open syl- 
lables of one consonant followcti by one vowel, or of a single 
vo\%el.** Such is precisely the present condition of Hawaiian, 
with this single qualification, that two or more vowels now often 
come together, on account of the elision of immediate conson- 
ants. This elision mav be historicallv determined, and the 
rejected consonants are even yet distini^uishable in the best 
native pronunciation. 

Kefore coming to the actual tacts of^^the [comparison^we 
have instituted, it may be well to refer to the objections of 
Savce and Whitnev. It is almost sutVicient to sav that their 
objections are due to unfainilianty with the Polynesian side of 
the <]uestion. Savce dei hires that "unless the grammar agrees, 
no amount of siinilaritx between the ro<',ts of the two languages 
could warrant us in comparing' tluni together.'and referring 
them to the same >t«»ck ' This rna\ readily be granted. 
Nevertheless, there is im r«»fn[>aris<Mi necessar\ between 
Hawaiian and ^ariM rti i^'raiiunar The com[>arison is between 
the grammar of Hawaiian an<l that ol the pre-X'edic language, 
of which we ma\ observe < i 1 That it is unknown: {2) that it 
must have been pri[niti\e. like the ll.iw.iiian. not inflexional, 
like the Sanscrit, .ind < ; \ that, m) tar as we ina\ draw inferences 
from its later ileveIo|»mcnts lu ihe I iido- European lan^^uages. is 
(|uite in accord with the granunar ot H.iwaiian. 

Whitney's obircti<»n is the merely general one. that it was 
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absurd and unscientific to prove identity of source from like- 
ness of sound. lie asserts, rightly enough, that it would be 
absurd to take the Polynesian *' niaka" -"an eye"— and on the 
stren{^th of its resemblance to the modern Greek mati. claim 
community of origin, while forgetful that the latter is a cor- 
ruption of ommatni ''a little eye." Kut there is no need to 
manufacture fictitious instances, and no one. but a tvro, wc»uld 
be likely to go to work after this fashion. Max Miiller's axiom 
is suttiriently well-known: ** Sound etymology has nothing to 
do with sound," and we might just as well adopt the process 
ridiculed by Swift, and interpret Achilles as ** a kill ease.*' ()r 
Alexander thr Great as " all eggs under the grate/' If Whitney 
had carefully followed Mr. Fornander's wiork he would have 
seen that the 1 (aw aiian scholar was as scientific in his workman- 
ship, as the best comparative philologist of them all. 

To day. I can but cover the ground he has traversed but 
slightly, though independently, in r>rder to illustrate, not only 
the vali<tit\ ot thelhcor\ in cpiestion, but also the high import* 
ance of the subnet as throwing light upon the original meanini; 
of many >anvcrit mots, and as bearing, also, upon the history. 
date and conditions of the separation of the various members of 
the oiii^inal .Aryan st(»ck 

Heaiint^ in n)ind Prof, ."^axce's warning, let us first consider 
the (iranHiiar. then the X'ocabulaty— rememl>ering at the same 
time that in t(»2iL:'.ies so priiniti\e the grammar is but slight, the 
endings .tie nnknou n. and but little distinction is made between 
noun ami verb 

Ihk Akihii ll.iwaiian Ka. k* . the. .Samctan: Ta.* Sans- 
crit lad ( ircek «'.»/. ru i nlivulcte form r<n. r?/. ro). I^tin: 

Isle, isi.i. iNtuii. <ioth:c Iliata ^imui I he. that. German: 
Das 

I he lliu.i lati {iliiral na is lacurdiir^ to Hopp i akin to the 
."^anstrit r..iT\t. \aii<ius. .md the Irish im. tlu\ 'I he na lamha. 
the hands. Is -<trikiTu;'> i:kt- thr I lauaii.tn for the same, na lima. 

I HI- \'iHi < »;t of nian\ iiist.ifi« es sii{^m>'iig con^parison. I 

sil#'< t tIw pafth :pial endiii;.;s 

lai I'm sct'.t I'.irt't iplt I {.i\i .ii:.in Ithis. ly.ac, to Sileep. 
iiH'iMM.i. s'crj. r-; I his f* repuscntrd i .\aclly by the 
"^.ifi^i • :t Ml i . tifer>. ..'.i I .itm ails. ( i«ithit . ands. EnfJ- 
!i-':. '.f... v^ -h win.li th« \r\^ /ea .Hid « r»ge is strikin|{ly 
par.rlci ^1' id « Mfivr rtiti^ .1 verbal palu le into a noun 

s:.b-taiiti\ f -Af- ha\ t* ilaw.i.iafi M<»i-. to sUxp. moeaiia. 
.1 Mf-t piti, p!.i> f iM!i I . !•> bnu;; torth. hanauana, a 
l»:r'h "^aii-* rit i 'i .■!. \'- *.«• .m^fv . kro«lana. angcr; 
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(b) Past Participle- Hawaiian: la. Sanscrit: Va c. ^.. 
Hawaiian: Hana. to do; hanaia, done. Sanscrit: Vaj. 
to sacrifice; yajya, sacrificed. 

Pronouns. — Of these but one example, viz.: The first person 
singular. Hawaiian: Au. or owau. New Zealand: Ahau. 

{avanese: Aku. Sanscrit: Aham. GreiK : iyti. Latin: 
LRO. Gothic: Ik. German: Ich. Knglish: I. 

pRKlHisiTioNS.— In Hawaiian, roughly speakin;^. a, e and i. 

(a) A and o — of. Sanscrit: Apa. (ircck: Avn . Latin: 
A. ab. (iothic: Af. Kn^lish: Of. 

(b) E— out of. Sanscrit: A. Greek: ck, if . Latin: K, rx 

(c) I in, at. to. Sanscrit: . to ^o (cf Latin: l\s. ire). 
Greek: iv. Latin: In. Gothic: In. Lnj^lish: In. 

Numerals.— The numerals of a lanj;uag«* al\\a\s furnish inter- 
esting; matter for comf>ari<on. and particularly here, as 
there are indications that the breakinjj off fr(»iii thr parent 
stock took place at a time when t was unu-ual to count 
beyond five. A (iuatern;*ry system was apparently in use at 
first, each four bein^ a kauna. or tally. Then the douhlec' fi^t, 
or stretched out hand, representing five, became the tally, 
and this svstem became the coninioii possession of Cushile, 
Arj'an and W lynesian. The Sanscrit fivi- is pam h. from the 
root 'Mo spread out." and sijjnities the hand with its finders 
spread out. The Hebrew five is - -" tfi>m a root signify- 
ing ( I ) to double up the first; I 2 ) to arm. The llavsaiian 
five is lima, the hand. The common (-ri^in i»f the simpler 
numerals is instantly seen 

One.- Hawaiian: .Akahi. Sanscrit: Kka. /m^ahi: \'ek. 
Latin: Hie. this one. 

Two. Hawaiian: Lua New /ealaiul: Kua H<»rneo. vVc : 
Dua. .Sanscrit: Dvi. Persia: I)n. Latin arui (inek : 
Huo. An^lo-Saxon: Twa. I'.ni^lish: '\\\i> 

Three.- Hawaiian: Kotu. New /ealarxi: IHru. < Remem- 
ber k and t. and 1 and r are interchan;^eable ) Sanscrit: 
Tri. Greek: r^ntv. Latin: Tres An^ln >.txnn I hri 

( Accordinj^ to I*^a\t<'. the i(i( a is of a fresh etf^rt h»-\ nnd 
the simplest form of di\i>inn so akin to trail*-, '^aiis- 
crit: Trami. I pass l»t\ nnd » 

Four Hawaiian: lia N( u /eal.iiMl W h.i !• iiL^a I*'.i. 
Sanscrit: (liatnr. (n (h.it\ar (evnicntlv a i « iiijm ihmI 
uord, chat var. the t«»in rr p.ut drin.tiri; at.ill\. a^ in 
Latin (piat uor. and (iotlnc hd \.ir ) llu* radii al in all 
yeems to be the fa ni va. <»ur I-iij^li^h foiii 

(ireater number^ than h\r wivr e\iiientl\- out <»t th<* <<»m 
mon ran^^e of the primitive ll.iwaiian< Lmi. tt ii. appeared "^o 
{^reat that umiumi brrame the word tor beard, deiiotin;.^' a va-^t 
number of hairs. Lort\ tms ( 4C0 1 was a lau. a word iiiipl\in^ 
the innumberable lea\es i>f the forest. Hunrdeds were nut 
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used till after the arrival of C'aptain Cook, llanere being an 
importeil word of comparatively recent date. 

\'(u AHii AKV C( niinp; to the \'oci:bulary. I select a few root>. 

not al\i;)\s the nicst strikin^^. hut the easiest to exhibit in a 

.short paper, and including words more or less familiar to 

us all. 

I. Kanaka, a man. evidently a derivative from kane, man. 
and cotrc >po.ulint: exactly to .Sanscrit: Janaka. from 
ian, U\ he lu.rn. (ircek: yiyw/^u. yiVos. Latin: (iij»no, 
^enus, i:en*». An^jlo .Saxon: C> n. German: Kmd. 
kTinij; ( not as C.irl\ Ic supposes from kenem. to know, but 
literall) . the m.m I. Kn^lish: Km. king. 

J Mil, a rliirt la rDiisonant. k. lost between the two final 
\\or«ls) New Zealand: Anki. .Sanscrit: Rij, for: laj. 
to rt i^n latin: Ke^^'o. rex. .Saxon: Kik. Irish: Kigh, 
a kin^ I'.n^li^h: Ku* Mn hishopiii r 

\. La. ''un. li'lu. d.t\ . lani. the heaven^. New Zealand: Ka 
and r.inj^i San>rrit: l.aji. to shine (ireek: 4^fyw. 
Latin. Mai^iare. tiamma. (Perhaps it is m re than a 
coiiM ideiue that r.i is the word for sun in Chaldean and 
l-.^\ |)iMn I 

\ 1 iih.i. t«> I<>\e (Unown hcst in the famdiar greeting' 
aloji.i I N. u /ealand. Amha >anseiit l.ubh. to court. 
lohha. (leMre l.itin: Liihet. it pleases. Saxon: Lufian. 
t« » !i»vf 

i. K.ihu. to III ikr a t"iri- >anio.ifi Tatu. Sanscrit: Tap, to 
heat /einl lap. <irrtk. ^•im.* ( ori}>irially to dispose 
«'t tJK' lieail t>\ hiiriiUL': iiow.to l)urv) ra^o«. l.atm. 
1 1 |ie« ». Ic [in!'i> 

KaiL.t. to ttimi. t.itiic liii lama >anscrit: Dam. 
to taii.t (ii«(K A«Iiiit4^4.. A-Tfia-. I pel haps ^4/«M. to build. 
i! '• .iMihl: •••11^1, trd tu^t of t\in'^ materials together) 
I ttin 1 )>tiio. «loiinti:s 1 1 I I'ri tainata. tamed |. Irish. 
l>aiiil!. • ittij \n::lo >.i\««i' lam itamei. team. 
M.I t . .! u. IK Tci-f New Zealand .Maha. many 
m: 1 '. "^.iti-i Tit Mah. to jiow \c\ maha-rajah. great 
i.tMli • iiT.fk ii«vl> 1 it n .Mai^inis An^^lo Saxon 

M If I 'li •• ■ If; >'u Mr»i . ^f iM? 

Ml : ' '* 'i.'oii tii rr !!< j i'*nttv .i^ mtt.imatania. moon' 
;..:.! "^tv^. Ti' Ml to mi'.iviirt* iim-*. the moon. 
« If ' :. i.».» I I'ri Mt fi-.i^ nren^iira Anglo Saxon. 
\\ -f: I 1 i;.;! A\ Mo- -v im iiit h 
' M i' I ?h'- *\' ti '• 'In ith'T '^fo ips. mita \ S4n. 
-•• \l .kIi.i T'lr 1 1- •• moiirli r z. mak.i muka. the 

■ r-' oil:'-, "t* ■ .; '11- 'i; \r!^:- • "^.isom Muth. mouth 

M t:. I :M!'i.: ■ :i •• ••:,ri.i r^:i»*i i! . \ in i oriipnunds. e. g . 
h ■ t ::i r;.i To .• . ■• .;j; ; ■ • i* ! • f « ^Ji'fn! i ! lie i^tuls >; manA' 
':..in i !•• rrnn " Ser ^ i* •^ r:t ^I.«n. to think, manan, 
th' •: r ■' /rn.i Mmthri .m n< int.ition < ireek: iMrrit. 
a "»eri 1 .itiri ^!• ti- I ii, .:-li .Man. mind. 
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It. Fa, anything flat, such as a board, a fence; secondarily, 
the idea of protector, as pa-pohaku, a stone fence. New 
Zealand: Pa. a stockade- Sanscrit: I'a, to protect. So 
our father; lit., the protector. 

12. Hope, the end of anything, the tail of a bird, result, con- 
sequence. (I here is no more oft-repeated word in 
Hawaiian than mahope, bye and-bye. ) .Samoan: Sope, 
a lock of hair left as ornament. .Sanscrit: Sap, to fol- 
low. Greek: circu and ciro/mi; perhaps, owiant and oirta^cy. 

13. Kata, to call. Samoan: Tala. Sanscrit: Kal, to sound. 
Greek: traAcV Latin: Calo, clanio. I\njjlish: Tell, call. 

14. Pu. to blow; e. g., puhi, a shell trumpet, conch. Sanscrit: 
Pu, to blow; so to purify, pavana, the wind, (ircek: Ilai'. 
(as in myth of Pan and .Syrinx, the vvinil and the reed). 
Latin: Poena, |unishment (designed to purify, as castigo 
from castus); cf., also, farunus. fan. van. 

15. Apo. to catch. Sanscrit: Ap, to obtain. Latin:.*\piscor. 
capio. English: Hap. 

16. Hale, a house. Tonga: I*'alr. New Zealand: Whare. 
Sanscrit: Vri, to cover; varana an enclosure. Zend: 
Ware, enclosure. Persian: Warah, a house. Irish: Korus, 
a dwelling place. 

To these may be added by way of note : 

17. VVaha, to carry. Sanscrit: Vah, to carry. Latin: \'eho. 

18. Pau, finished. Greek: iraw, to make to cease. 

19. Paka, dropping of rain on roof. .Sanscrit: Pat, to fall. 
Greek: iroTacrfra*. irarrw. patter. 

20. Wai, water, in older form probably wati. wati. .Sanscrit: 
Vadhu, a river. (iermon: Wesscr Ln^lish: Water. 

21. Hiki, to go to. Sanscrit: "Liuin'" I Inf.). to go. 
( J reek : Itcvtofan, utw. 

22. Ola. to live, (ireek: oAo«. whole, h.ile Latin: .^alvus. 

23. Mele, song, chant, like (ircek f^iXm, and Norse nial. 
Probably akin to Sanscrit omri. to reincniber- 

These are but instances of which many more may be worked 
out from the p iges of Judge Fornander's learned work. To 
that mine of rese irch, while working a the same time inde- 
pendently. 1 am deeply indebted, and with the hope that my 
paper may suggest to other a very fruitful line of research and 
study, have ventured to bring forward mv humble contribution 
to the great science of compaiative philology. 
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RELICS OF THK CLIFF DWFLLKRs. 

liV .STEPHEN I). rhET, PH. I). 

In treating of the Clitf-Dwellcrs, wc have thus far given 
much more attention to the architectural structures than we 
have to their relics, for we find in them distinguishing traits. 
which enable us to identify the culture, progress and history 
of this peculiar people. There are. however, some advantages 
in studying the relics of the C'lit'f- Dwellers and making them a 
source of information, about their history and social status: 
the chief of which is that the relics arc now gathered into 
museums and subjected to the inspection of all the visitors. 
and so presented to the public that specialists have an oppor- 
tunity of studying them at their leisure. 

Great care will, however, be necessary to distinguish these 
relics from those of the wild tribes who have continued to 
dwell in that vicinity since the departure of the Cliff- Dwellers. 
and who have left their relics mingled near the ancient habita 
tions. and sometimes in the very midst of the ruins. This is 
not always easy to do. for there is far more similarity between 
the relics of the two classes of people, than between the struc- 
tures: the structures having been made of entirely different 
material,- wood and bark used by the wild tribes, but stone 
andadobe by the Cliff-Dwellcrs; while the relicsot the wild tribes 
and Cliff- Dwellers were made of all kinds of materials wood, 
stone, shells, bones and pottery, and it is difficult to distinguish 
between those of one class and those of another. It is hardly 
expected that the ordinary observer will be able to distinguish 
between these relics as they are ^^'athered into museums and col- 
lections, and say which belonged to the wild hunters, who have 
continued to roam in the same region, and which to the Clitf 
Dwellers.nor can it be expected that he will be able to distinguish 
between the pottery and other relics of movlern Pueblos and the 
ancient people; yet it is important that this should he done, for 
by this means, do we determine the difference between the 
condition of the later and that of the earlier and le<s known 
people. 

vVe may say that the early e\[»lorers who visited the pueblos. 
and especially those whn went into the miilst ot the clit't 
dwellings, were m«»rc careful than some ot the later explorers 
and relic hunters, and were able not only to distinguish between 
the two classes the ancient and modern, but a'so able to 
point out the tribal distinctions by examination oi the \\eapon>. 
implements, peculiarities ot dress and ornaments, and say 
whether they belonged to Ites, Navajos, Moiaves. Pirn. is. 
I'apagoes, or other tribes which roamed through the rej^itjn 
after the American explorations be^an. 
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rorrespond vi-rv closelv with ihi- Cliff House sperinien illiisiatcd m the ■ ut 
The Tteion ii.i* mh.ibi'iol by ihe I'ulieiu Iribes, nci-ms to havt been a Umr 
ile leMdciirt- I'l .iiiciriil I'euple. Kuiiis .in<l ri-nuins <i[ ccramir art iiia> Ik- 
lounil M 4IIV liiiic. ami >l it, a roriimon thinR lo timi am lent vrsfds in ili> 

?Ui»essi..ii ul l-iiehlo Indians. Ttiis it c!.p<' UHv tmc ul the /uni-. ami 
loiui*. Iri.m »hfnii I iiniiiltral)].- oilli-i iiini> have ln-en obramrd. It sceiii« 
iiiiai I oiinuNc thai »•' Urce 
a iiiim1>er <i( ancient tr•l^el■l 
ihould be preirrtrd, litit 
many hue been piikeil i;|' 
by the Uler i'uetihi iribe'. 
anil |>iitan';iy Inrtpn ul iisr. 
or, pTi>bablv. •>* neirliii>iii> 
Itemdcs the atrhaii whiT< 
watc and its tio^.-lv j»-u 
cialed led wi le. the I'nn 
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wrrc amoD|F ihcm twwli of indrnli-d pDlteiy, nne-hali of their 
keinK *moo(h and handsomrly painted and decorated with cm iihin.it inn* of 
(he well-kniiwn syinholi of Hueblo Indian worship. < )n another f|i(.*ciinen. 
I nolicrd bamllei in the sh;<)ie ii[ animal licriil*. Such vpeiinicns an' ifuite 
Hfr. The thapi' of ihi' vessels did mil differ from thiwc which ■•ther ruins 
.tnd even the Puchlos <i[ to (l.<v .ifford. It **!• only the dcicir jttiin. ^nd 

■ ipecially. the painiinK. thai aiirDciid my allenlion. Mr. l.nmmif i|i(raki 

• •f niher obiects— shell bead^ stone aico. hauimen.nielals and arruw heads. 

X. As to the relics on the Gila, Mr. Handclicr says: 

The pottery on the niijier (iila is tiki- lh.it whirh I tmind on the Riii 
llrande al San Ihctfn. It is different fmiii the |>otti-ry of the Salim-s. and 
has marked resemblanre lo potsherds from casiern Ariiona and csperially 
thote Iroin the Sitrra Madre, Casn (irandes iii Chihuahua, alihouRO better 
in material and more elabonittly dei orated with a 
Creater variety of shade*, the sanu' fundamenl.<l pat- 
terns underlie ihe decorations, as in I tab, Ci'lorado. 
New Mexico, and on the KiuCinuide; in short, every- 
where where I'ui-blusarc fouuil. It is Pni-bln pcitterv, 
in the widest sense ol the Icrni. as well as m il& n;ir- 
riiwesl acceptance. The b.i>is (or the deo'rali.'ii i> 
jlwavMhe well-known religion-, sviutmls of Puehlc. 
ritual. only more elal>otatflvand laslefully icimtined 
.•nd modified. We recoKriiir ihe iloiiJ-i, the earth, 
ram. the 'doubleline of Ii7c,'l'ut then is * projirc 
in exceutiun. as well .is in comlnn.iiion of Ihe figures. '\ u atkh t 

■ )nly near Casas (iramles do ui rind a dccidi-d iiii' 
pmvcinent in ihe form of ihc li.md milUor nietatcf. Those on Ihe Mimbret 
. nd It* vicinilv .ite ,is mile .is .iiiv further s.mth. The ».ime may be said of 
murlars and pesiles. whi< h :irc soiiiciiines decorated wiili aitcmjits at the 

• arvmij of animal funiis, rnnkelsand (cliches seem to be the tanie every- 
where a* far as laiiiiide of .■.,'". 1 1| textile fabrics, i otton has noi been 
I'lund on Iht- upper <ol.i,.-.s t.ir as I know, bul the viicca li.i> plaved a ureal 
role in .Iress and li.lile work. Mat> -f m.c. a. plail.d kill, o( the same 
material, toeiiiblink; those <lescrilic<l .<> wurn hv the /tinis ihrce . enliiries 
aK«- Mndals and vu.c) thread 'I'it.i. have been found in >helirr.-d ruins. 
In d cave vill.i|;e on Ibc upper liila, [ noliced a pioc;' of raMiit lor twisted 
..roiiiKi a .ore ill vu. c:i thread. < 'f si„ li sirips the r.il-lni ni.intles of the 
M<ii|uis. Hlii<h Kray Marcos heard .. I. and Has. <.t . ourse. iii,.ibl<- |.> under- 
>tand, were nude, .md .iri- m.idt.- at this dav. TuTiiiioisc brads .in- noi un- 
fre<|ucnl1y met with. as>ociateil with shell beads. t 

11, \Vc turn frnrn llic s.ibicci ot the distribi.lioii o( rtlics. 
til CDHsidi-r llicir di^ir.nt eristics. \Vc have alrcailv saiil that 
the relics of th.- < lilt llwtller-. resemble those uf the I'licblos 
oi the more .iniii-nl t\]ie. Toj^.llii-r ihcy con-itittitc a very 
unique series I'hi-y arc. in lact. as iiniijiie as an- the relits of 
the Lake llkvcilin^sin S^ii/crlaiul. I>ii[ instead <if bclon'^in;^ to 
the iiortleis ol ihc runhthu- and tiron/t- aj,'e, .is ihcv do, they 
constitute a siibdivwion ..t the iiC'ilJihic a^^-c. The relics of the 
Mound-llilbk-r- inaWc a s,il„!iviMori on the one -ide. and 
Iho^e of Mexico .iml the tar -i.uthwesl a suh<livi*i..n on the 

■ ilherside The r.-lics fr.'iii llie tribe- of [lie northwest and 
those of the f.in.idi.in tribe- "I the iionhcast. al-o make other 
Mibili visions of the ^aIllc aL,'e liie Cliff-Dneller^' relics are so 
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marked in their characteristics that they can be easily recog- 
ni/eil in any miiscum or larpc collection, even if they arc not 
placed in separate rooms. 

They arc very instructive, as tliey suggest a stage of pni- 
Rressand cultural coiulitiun which uas distinctive. I hey intU- 
cate n peaceful and M-dcntary life, as a lar^je number of thcni 
consist i>l implements which were used in industrial pursuit", 
the piiltery excccdinj; in niimlier and mtcrcst, all other spcci- 
m<ns They may be divided into >cvcral classes, as follow> 
I. rh"sc which were made of stone, whether used as>M'eapun> 
of war. for industrial | ursuits, or for ilomcstic purposes. .• 
Those which were wron^ht from wood, the* most of them 
brint itiiplenicnts which were used in agriculture; others, arti 
cles used iiiT wcavinj; and oilier doincstic.purposcs. _v Those 
which Wire maile of shell, lunpioisc and other material, and 
used lor |ier-<onal .irnamcnl. 4. The,-potlery which is found 




in 1,'riMt .j,.,int;:'s, ;;!■ .it i .nut ic- ..1 ^h.ipf. ;tnd m many pat- 
tern-. ; le\t.|<- raliiu-, wIihIi ate ••■ twocr three classes: ( I I 

Thi.sr 111,1. i.- If-. HI m 1, -n li ..-wiIImw .ind l-drk; i.M those 

111.1. !>- II. >iii\ ■:■■ .1.111.1 .iili<-r |.Imii- f-yv, .i.]\ cotton. 1 ;Mh(><te 
iii.<'!<' Ti.'i': N i!i;i':~ .lU'l -kin- .'1 -i:: '11 <N Ii "ill 'k- iuteresl' 
,t, ■ !■. r .'■ :■ 1 !:■■•• 'h '1-1 'Til . l.i--( - "I lelh-. ^ntl » 
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■ • whi.li Hcie u-rd fiT 
h '<r •livc.'vrr-d near the 
Ml- 111- Tii.inv weapons of 
. ii .1- .urow heaiU, spears. 
,■'.«'•.« .iiiil .iiniu [Hilithers 
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people. We wogid not expect 1« discovir these weapons »( ilie I'ueblo 
lace. however, immediately under the walls of ihcii I'nn liiiildiiiKS I'ui 
rather further out on the pliimj. The m.TjiTil> of mir iprriniens »cn' 
found in the close nFi>;hliornood of thi- ihuthI rcniams. 

It i:i undispulabic that ^reat battles have tictn foui^ht Iutc. 
Amtiniir the relics of battles arc ihe barbed arrow hi-ads. which 
were used as missiles: many of which were jirobablv shot from 
the loop hole forts by the warri<)rs who were stationed there to 
watch atiainst the approach of cmmics. The arrow heads arc 
particularly noliccablc on account of their dclnacy. iierfeclioii, 
symmetry, dimiiiiitiveness aiul extjuisitc coloiini;- We first 
find them varyinj,' frnni less Ihan half an inch in lt:nt;ih to three 
inches. The materials are i>f ^nalc. jasper, chalcedony . Ilinl, 
carnelian. quartz, sandstone, oliscdian. siicificd and a^ali/cd 
wood. Somclimes we find a bi-aulifiil Iranspaieiit ainl>tT-colored 
chalcfdony specimen: ajjain, a llcsh colored 
arrow head ma<lc of at;ati/cd wood: and 
another of a pea ^reen tint, re<l jaspir. Hint 
of every shade and color. Accordint,' to 
form, they may be dassilied into nine divis 
ions: ( I Heaf shaped: iJi triant;ii1ar: iw in 
dented at the base: I ji steinmed: i ;i biirU-d: 
(6( beveled; (;| diamond shaped: (S( oval 
shaped: (91 shape of a serpent's head. The 
leaf shaped occur more nunicrouslv al a dis- 
tance from the ruins on the |>l.iins. wherc 
Ihey have been cmpIo\ed in tin- slnvini: of 
t;ame, but the barbed niar the cliff dw'<-llinj;s. 
The smaller variety of axes may have bci-n 
used as tomahawks. Houseluild implements 
were more widely ilistriliulcd than [he ,^^ 

weapons. They were -cattcreil throut;li ^11 
the ruins; the m.ij<>ril\ crudely made, but s<>me of tliem 
smoothly polished and t;ri>und to a cutting; l■d^;c, .\ number 
of forms of hiitnniers and mauls were discovered, varyini; :n 
weight from a lew ounce- lo twent\-live pound< Thcv were 
usually matie ..t cmp^.cl s.ii.d-.t..iio. and w<rc cylindrical with 
the j;roove ol ihc handie cxtoiuliu^; .ircmnd tiu- circumference 
at one end The heavy mauls mu'.l h.ive rcijiiircd more than 
one pail i.f li.iiuls to meld iheiii -^nme ft the hammer- were 
..void, with Ihe i;r.-i.\e i-^ltiidin- .irouiid llie crnirc. <o that 
either side cuuld be u-cd .it will 
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■"•■Titcil (iHiK were proh;i1ily uaeA in chipping out hk'rii|(l)phirii. Tbe«*l> 
liiiicri .iiicl riiiutifr- weiv rnipUiyei in prrforalini; skinit, wood.sroiie.rtc. 

Si.ine iiiiirl.irs ,iri- r.irc in .1 •laie of i niireiy. >c( »r foitntt nun; lr»B 
iricrtis -iiMitcrt'il liver the |>l.iin-- .ind throiiKli the ijnv'm*. Thr prcvailini; 
iiiaii'ri il -I'l'iii^ fii li.iM' 1)1111 sandstone I'l-ttli's are very tate'v xm 
llowrvii in itii' Miiijiii viilai;i\ I •ilisrt%ed kckm.iI Mune miir <ir».*(itiit'('iL:hi 
cr tvn ini hrv 11 ili.irni iiT. with ihcir accnm|>anviii>; |>csllrs, »hii'h hail lictn 
pl^i cil I'll till- liK'i'i Kips: •■ml I was told ih.il thry h.id not bc«n in um- For 
111.U11 \r.i'v, li.iMii^ ilc«> I'liil' d Hilh iiijn. old iiti'ne implrmrnit (rum Ihc 

tjni-iir ilicn:i-i miuniiiTi ( li|i-i'ii ti> he fcHiiKl in an<l about thi-iiuml' 
liiij; biiil>liiii:--i'> I'm ii>ill--i'<ni-i r m./ii/'.iind with il the corn i;rindei. 1 ii-ui. 
1 iii.iri •.iv> 111 till- ..III ii-iit rrn>aiii«.i1>mL:llir Cil.i Kivrr. ' I'heiniplrnirnc 
lor ^ntrliiij; 1 'itii .iml tlii' tirnki-n j<iilli-iy. "en- ilir niilv ve»tij:r* nI the 

>■« I .ii1» "till II HI- -,i» .iniKngst llir riiiiii. with thr exccpiii-n til a 

tr» ..rii..inrn!~. [M:nM|...i!> mon.-n-r »c1l luin.-.t t.e.id-.. Ih<- Mrr .-f a h. n'. 




■ ri'ii-V -.Li .I1-. nvcrcil si.. 11c trli<s am.inj; the cliff 
■.V ! ■ 'u -liPi 111 111- iI.i-M-.i uith the iiiiplrments ami 
\! \1 ;.: Hui.-r he fiiunil sl^iimiiit; knivc* made of 
■-.. !ir Is .Mi>l ^li.ni- .iM-., .11 K.iilak ll.nne.a flint 
.. W •; i!f -iir-.w ln-.nl .111. 1 sjir.irli(M<l. ncaI per. a nictate 
n.Ai! s.inil-tmie. Iji:;>' -tmic h.iiiinirr. a (arte rough- 
i! .r iii.ir'.ii. [..niiileii siurie* tiseil f..r ;;tin<linL:, and 

I-''.-"! VI ; l..i-'..ets i.t H.ncii yiK-i-.i. made water 

ii.tt<-.l ..n III'- i:!si,ir t;o!ir.l-. .ititl si(ii.)<>hi-«. mats made 
■>|iht -iii-l Ik M ti'^clhri l'\ ii>t>l-> <if yucca, snow 
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Im the lakr ..( . .ini|. it ;-.-n. m- litrti l>> thr -time relics of 
thr I'.rli;.., Ilii-v Mcir ;ii uriiv irln- ■Irsjtjnril lor industn.il 
.iiiil ili.im--!; |.iit|i.>>.r-. 1 hr\- . .iiw;-l i>i h.imiiicr«, mauls, 
'•(■•iir .iM's. kii:v('-. s.ivh- ' lixrlo. il irl". riiiitiirr«. lN>Ter<. MrrapeTs 
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or rieihers, mortars, pestles, mill stones, metates, grinders, 
arrow polishers, perforated stones Tur drawing out sinew, 
gauges, and pounders. These resemble the stone relics found 
in other parts of the country, and especially those found 
among the I'ueblos- 

A very large collection of them has been ^'athered in the 
National Museum. Catalogues have bein published at differ- 
ent times. That which was prepared in iS;<) bj .Mr. James 
Stevenson, and published in iH^t, is. perhaps, the earliest and 
most reliable. We give a plate" on which ihr axes are repre- 
sented, taken from this report. Of these, Mr. Stevenson says;+ 

No. 41157 is a Krooved a\c of h 
ticulsr form in the lollcction. 

No. 4110'* I* a \iTf(e 5t<jne crrli of 
iriiartcun tsiuDc.shaiicit like .< wcd^'c. 
Ii i» aboui ten inches l<mK, h.i« four 
rtai tides, and m.iy have bi-rn .1 
unnder. U» surlare is ((iiltc ruLigh 
ami pilled. 

Nil. 41337 IS » Kr.«ved iiuul .,f 
dimpacl laiidilonc, almosi roiinil. 
Several >ach sprviitu-ni witi: < oI- 
Icctetl. They have been hriLer pre- 
*«vcd ihan ihe ancj. .l^ ihnr sli.ipi- 
jdapli them |(i |!<'i"'l'i>K f'"'-!. lie 111 e 
ihe> were not used for siiliitiriu or 
riiliiui{. 

No.tlll3ii;iw.iier worn b.mldcr 
of i|iiar[tiie. k'''*"^'''' -irniind tli:: 

The axMim the pl.iti- are I'f the 
ordinary form, and show iiiiiirh 1l^J'. 
The meiale. shown on piit;e 1 10, is uf 
Ihr ordinary kind M.mv such milis i>r 

pueblo. The iliffcmil ;ip.irtiiit.'iiu 
sere drsiicni'd to hold the im-.i) .l^ 
il itrcw finer iindi r the wniulmi; 
pr.»-fM. Mor..ir, ,,iul jioslles ar.- . 

Mr, Stevenson described a paint mortar. j;athered at /uiii. 
with a pestle made (rum a (|uart/. petibie. aiiotlier. made <>f 
sandstone, with a M]iiare pe>lli'. ilesigned tn nmvc backward 
and forward, iii-tead .d up and Jiiwn and .iroimd Another 
mortar is reprc-ntcd in the cut with a l)c^tl^.■ in-.idc uf the mor- 
tar. The peptic lia-. a pil hole in ils side, \\hii h was desii;ncd 
loholdthepi-m.-nt after it w,.^ t;r..iind. lUiu h «as UM-<l«iiha 
brush for decorative pmposcs. The cup and pc-lU- were Imind 
together. He^^ides ihe-ic relics, there arc many idol*, or imai,'L-;, 
whkh represent the fetiche>, or i^mU. oi the i'uclilos These 
aft made in the sbapc of .tnimals. -uch as the wolf, tiear. 
panther, eagle and mole. They sometimes Ii.ivc .irrows bound lo 
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them.* They form an intcrcstini; series which show the rcli(;iou!i 
-upersiitioii of (he people. The plate, which is taken from lh<- 
Kepiirt ol tilt i:thnoloi;ii-al Bureau iS8i. illustrates this. Mr 
ru>liin[; lias ik-scrilied them and their uses. 

J, All i>l the explorers have spoken of the mechanical tooU 
Hhicli are fuiintt unicmt; [he cliff dwellings, thou^'h some of them 
were al a loss to know to wh.it use they were put. Mr. Holnies 
ilcsiriheil .i -ieries of relics which were l)i^cove^ecl in the clifl 
ilwelliD^s ol M,it<i-iis CaAon. some of which were wood and 
■•tone, und a lew of shell, and ^ives a cut to illustrate thent. 
Il,.«.,y, 
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Ii it made o( a very hard, tine-K rained, siliceoui slate; is Ktav in colnr. and 
hat brcn ground iiiid stiape and polished in a musi tnasierlv iiiannct. 
AlllmuKh its use is not positively delermineil, il belonifi, in aU pmliahility. 
til J (lassol itnplcim-nts liillid " str.ipirs." which atr employed In- mnjl 
^.ivaKe trilie^iii iht ilressinK of skins. This ipecinicn nirfvlia^i-bii'ii UM-d 
for other t'ur|KiM't, but i enainly nm li.r rnttiiiK it striking. a» thi- iiiet.il i> 
%cry liTiltle. The in-isl conclufitc prixif of its use, is the J|>(>ejrance I't the 
<ili;<-, Kliich shows |UM Mt< h marking's ;is would hi- prodmni by rnbliitiK "r 
scr-ipinx •< toush.sini-wy ^u^(ac i-. 

Nil. t teprcMiils a p.irl nf .1 iiict.itf or millstone. The umiplite impl.- 
Micul iiinxiKtsof l«ri> parts .1 l-ir^e bli>ck of Mone with ^1 ciiiiljm' surfaie. 
iitHin which thv m:iiic is pl.iied. and a can-fullv 
drci»-d, bill coarse tjr.iined sLil> of stone (or urioa- 
ini;. 'I'his kl.ib is Kener.itly Irom ei^hl to twelve 
inrho lonj! by ihuc to sU inches wide, and from one 
III i»i) 111! hc> Ihitk, Tin- specimen rlluiiatcd 1 
nude »f black cellular basalt, and was found, wit 
nianv others, at thi- niini-d piieblii near l.>jo Calrinti 
New Mcxic... 
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New McVko. It IS made •>( li^ht colored chloVitTc 
schist, .ind measures two iinhes m width by three in 
lenclh. 

No. '1 .mil 6a are specimens of ear ornaments, 
such as an- diund in ■ rmncttioii with very many of 
the ruin'. <if ■uiiithern Colorado, These are made »f 
hne-stain< d i:ray slate, utily moderately well polished, 
one me.isured .111 inch and .1 •|u.irier in lenKlh. 

No. 7 teprt-M-nts .1 marine shell of the eenus 
• '/j;W/.(, tibtaini-d pr.'liably from the I'aiilic luast. 
Lar^e niimberM of this and allied shells are found 
abi'ui these ruin--. Ihiy .ire generally piened. and 

S>'. - tepreMiit-. .1 small car\e<l lit,'ure found on 
the Kio M.iiKMi. It IS made of gr.i 
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led. 

.|..neimK.(iie-eiKhthsot ai 
.bablvinieiide<H.irthefini:ei 
l.ae: I- shaped like the u>iM 

r.,* hea.ls «■ h I.' li' »■-!.■ f.iun. 
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U^cd lo stu 

drill, whi.l 
wliich .1 n.i 


,lrts«r,l :.. 
hole in .1 1 
the drill M. 



Ii.t-i ilfscriheil certain woodtn relics from the 
nc ol tltcin IS an onlinary shovel, which was 

-nuw (ilf the ruufs: another is tin- bow ami 
sc.i t'T dtillin- stone A cut is als.i-ivcn. in 
■i-|iri.-sciitc'il as sit^in^; tijioii a \a\ aio bl.inkct, 
il iiisiiimc now worn by the /iinis, drilling; a 
.1- The cut illustrates the manner in which 
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^. The personal adornnicnts of the ('liff-l)wcllcrs arc 
woiiliy nt riotirc. Tlicy maybe classed accordinij to materi.il. 
;i-% ti'llow-^ iK'.id ornanients iii.jde from shells or earthernwarr. 
necklaco made from hone, horn, sitine. claws and tetth of 
anirn.iN. c.ir pendants of turtjiioisr; feather head dresscN 
woven ^aslu's. trin;^esof fur. .ind tassel -» of fur and fibre. I he 
followint^ description is by Mr. Iv A- Barber: 

I hi' iri.irtur s^h IK wrn i niivcrlctl ilitn !>r.iils l)v tin .iih icrit irilir-*. but 
\hc\ iri \ .i]iM .1 h:^hly tiv tin prf ^rit Na\ .i|ii liiili.ir.o. vilm wcii- i niisr.tti'.v 
;;riilil»in^' .illicit tlic nld )iuiUliii);s .iiid .nli.ti cut >^r.i\i's iii srari li nf tl i *.• 
triiini t^. whii h .t« • i'iiiiN Ml "ami' ui.iiiui-t ti>r tlicir L^rcal %< .ir<'it\ iii thr r.i ii<» 
li» li.iv I'tu'v wore iiritlnuliii'dlv iiliT.iiii'.wl Yi\ tin- .in« itni"* \u»m mhi'f '.nl»r*. 

w).i< )i hiouL:iit thrill .ill the '•hi-iS frutii uh<h 
thr\ wt re f.ishi<»iu'<i truiii tin* I'.f il'i« • i .\^\. 

('I thi- <i< ' i*ii>t c l.iss 4*t ofti.init ri(«, ii).iii\ .iTi 
fiiuiiil iinoiik: ih< hiMpN lit .tii< ;rnt |Mitt«-r\ m I i< h 

*«Mri>lll)il .til ttit nilliril iMliiiiil.i;^. A *-iri.ii: p:i I f 

(it piiitcr\. ..[eiicr.i'iv ui ihr t>ist L:la/t-<l .11 •! 

paiiitnl w.iri,*. I'o t.iki 11 .unl tlic rilL'i't ^-ri>t:itil 

iI«'W ii tti .1 rci t.i'-.. M; ir or 1 it ( ui.ir t'Hiii. Iriiin j 

tii'lt ti> I III' tii-'> ill :« Mi^th. I !ic ( III it.4r 

Y j| •»!" ' i:i.i-ii-. Ii.ivi- j)c f itir.iijiiijH in the 1 tiiirc. thr 
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1 1 t .i-t -I > ii • ! I I'. Hi r- 
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RELICS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 
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a* far at I know, are mantie shells. The finding of such shells at a c>oint 
so far away from the sea mast and marly etiuidistant from the gulfs of 
Mexico and of Caii'(»rnin. is a rcinarkaMe feature, implying a primitive 
commerce, or mter irihal viarfare. whit h t ained the objects to the inland 
pueblo at Casas ( *raii<l'.*«'.'^ 

4. The pottery from the cliff dwcllinjjs is next to be con- 
sidered. It is worthy of notice that the coiled and corrujjated 
pottery and ihat in Mack and white arc found in (^reat abund- 
ance in nearly all of thr cliff dwellinj^s those on the Mancos, 
Rio de Chelley. Kio X'crde and on the Rio Cirandc and are 
regarded as the oldest of all. There are specimens of pottery 
in red and various colors and with 
different patterns found aiionjj the 
Pueblos. This would indicate that 
the Cliff-DwclIer-i were older than 
the Pueblos, and that the sta^e of 
culture similar to theirs had spread 
throu|;hout the entire re;.jion; hut at 
a later d ite, thou«;h prcccilinj^ the 
advent of the Spaniards, a nrw style 
was introduced. The proof of this 
is seen in the recent explorations by 
]. Walter Kewkcs am )n^ the ruins of 
Sikyatki and amonj; the Hopi 
^*tieblos. The pottery which he dis- 
covered was of quite a different style 
and color from that of the Cliff 
Dwellers, and contains mmy very 
interesting mytholoi^ic tV^ures. such 
as the man ea«^le, the war j^'od. the 
serpent ami unknown reptiles, ami 
the germ «^otldess. as well as the 
mountain lion. These symb »ls nIiow 
that a mytholoi:\ arose am )n^ the 
Pueblos, which did not rxi>t amon^^ 
the Cliff- I).vclK'rs. 

Mr. \V. H Holmes speaks of the 
pottery of tlu- ('litt-l)Aelicrs in the 
following terms 

I'he slihlv "I tin* tr.t.:riu !it.ir\ uau l»KII 1. ANI» ■«»\v.+ 

found ab*ni« tb' riiiN is \ ir\ ir.tcri >» r ./. .im*1 

It* immcfi-'* .j . I'l! 'v i^ .1 • :■•»! itit ■ utti r i»! \v<>ii»i<*r. (.>ij oiu o<«a>u»n, 
while en« .i;:i»til ;.. \'. ?h' '. >■•: <■! "v \I.iii' ms i..iii\iiri. 1 cnd'-rtook 

Co I •►lln * til *r i^- :«•• t- • . ' --• - ■■! «!:••• fctll dc-ii^Ils Wllhlll .1 rtTlaHl spaCf, 

4n<| !»v •»» It t.'i.; p • • ^ li I > iij pc .'.i.ir.N m.irkod rnii>, I w.i> abU' t«» say 
With certauits th i\ ^\ ''. ii t»"!i !- iM ^ ] ;.irc. ilirrr were fr.i^'iiunts of tiftvfivc 
diflff rf-nt \ cnt. . Pi"'.!!!'- tht* t- \ r^.'^cis li »\<' Uvrn t«» \ arie«l that ffw f««rm* 
known to i iv:;i/. fl .tr: • " i:«! 11 •! l»r t'»ijii i. I' ^a^Mllcnl^ «»1 1h»w1s. i iips. jul"». 
i»itrhrr«k. uru^ iIpI v.^c^. -.n iM:;riar v.iriety, may be obtained \i\ ntarlv evtry 
Kcaii i»f ilebri" 




• P*l.»r% of !f ♦• \r>. t>f . tjii ^ l.t m .!» jl AinrruA.— .\m«n« *n S«ricft,— Vot. IV , p. 5.:. 

• I hit felt*, ii t{^u< :^c / .i>i t'-cM^. 
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marked in their characteristics that they can be easily recc^- 
ni/ed in any nmscum or lar^je collection, even if they arr not 
placed in sepuratr rooms. 

Thry are very instructive, as they sugt;cst a staf;e of pro- 
gress anil cultural conilition which was distinctive. Ihey indi- 
cate a [K-acctul and M-deiitary life, as a lar^e number of them 
consist i>t iin|i!cttit;nt> «hich wire used in industrial pursuits; 
the imttiry exceeding; in numlicr and interest, all other speci- 
mens They may be divided into several classes, as follows. 
I, Ih.i^f which were inailc uf stone, whether used as>wcapons 
iif war. for iniltistrini | tirsuits, or for domestic purpost!!. 2. 
Those which wire wroiit;hl from wood, thc^inost ot them 
beint: im[ilcments which were used in ai-riculture: others, arti 
cles used for weavmt; and other dunustic,puri)oscs. ;. Those 
which »<'ic made of shell, tunpioise and other material, and 
uscti for |>er-oiial .•rnamcni. 4. Ihe/potHry nhich is found 




in ureal i|i.aritr:'->. ,;i'.il v-n" 
terns. ; Irvtie lal>n.s. «!■.,. 
Thi.se ma.l. i„.m ■.»...»!. ... Ii 



s III ^hape. .ind in many pat- 
le "1 ttti.ir three classes: ( I ( 
. \y,\'..n\ .ind bark. 1 Jl lho«e 
.-:■■ . .iK i iiti.'n. 1 ; 1 those 
,,v - ,■- It will be uileresl- 
i.K-i - '>r ■<-:!> s and examine 

!■ I - »lii< li Win- ii-e»l U't 

r-r t!!. .<■ ,|i'.,'.'\i r>-d near the 

I (HI.- lie tii.iin weapons of 

- ■ .(- .iii..« head-, ipearA. 

■ ij.iA. - ..ti'i .Uf* {tolishers 
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pMplr. We would nol eupccl lodiicovrr Ihesc weapon* ■>( ihe ruthlo 
tacf. however, immediately under the walli o( then "'wn hinldiiij;* l'"' 
rather (urthtr out on the i)lainf. The niajt.tit> ol our iperini<n> "er. 
touTiil in ihr I Une nciuhhorhood of the mural rciiiains. 

It is tinilispu table that Krcal batlles have hem fi.iit;ht Iktc. 
Among the relics of battlt:s are the barbed arrow heads, which 
were used as missilcK: many of which were probably ^hot (roiti 
Ihc loop hole (orts by the warriors who were stalioncil there to 
watch ai;ainst the approach of cmniics. The arrow heads arc- 
particularly tKiticeablc on account of their delicacy, perfcclioti. 
symmetry, diiiiinutivcness ami exquisite ctiloriny. We first 
finif them varyinp from less than half an inch in length to three 
inches. The maU-rials arc "f sj;atc. jasper, chalcrdonj, flint, 
carnclian. <|uart7. sandstone, ol.srdian, si'icitied and a^ati/cd 
wood. Sometimes wc find a beautiful transparent amber-colored 
chalcedony si)ecimcn. again. .1 flesh coloreil 
arrow head made of at^ati/cd wood: and 
another of a pea tureen tint, ted jasper, flint 
of every shade anil color Accordmn to 
form, they may be classified into nine divis- 
ions: ( I ) leaf shaped; 1 ; ) trianuular: I ; I in 
ilcntcd at the base; 1 4 > stemmed; 1 ; 1 barbed: 
|6( beveled; (7) diamond sha|>rd; (M oval 
shaped: Kji shape of a serpent's head. The 
leaf shaped occur more numerously at a dis 
tance fri>m the ruins on the plains, where 
they liave been eniploved in the slayint: of 
j;.ime. but the barl>ed near the cliff <!w'ellirins. 
The smaller variety of axes may have been 
used as tomahawks. lloiisehoUl implements 
were more widely .hstributed than the ,^^. 

weapons They were se.ittered through all 
the ritin-.. the inajoriTv cruilely made, btit some of them 
smoothly polished and j;roiind to a cutting; edge. .\ tuimher 
of form> lit hammers and mauls were discovered, varyinf,; in 
weit;ht from a few oimees to twenty-five pounds They were 
usually made ol eonipact san<Ktone. and were cylindrical with 
the i;riinvc of the handle extending aroimd the circumference 
at one end I lie heavy mauis must have reijiiired more than 
one pail ..f li.inds to « lelii (hem >nme of the hammers were 
ovoid, Willi III.- i;r.io\c e\teii<lirii; around the centre, so that 
either side . ould be used at wdl. 



tfi which the fnlire- 1 in umfer- 
Wrn IiMilhcd iir rhippeil. Thii 
■ lli<- Mraicht savs. beiri); held 

' in aimn jance. The chiscl« I'r 
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re prob^ihly u.sed in rhippinK out hii'r< inly phi o. TbcacU 
icr- nfir ftiipl.ivcd id prrforaiioK skins, wood, sloiie.rlc. 
ir^ ;iri- r.iri- iii .1 '■liiic (it r ntirety. ycl *r tuiind nun* frajt 
• iiir 1I11' |>l.iin« .mil thrniii;]i the i-jntimn. Thr prevailmi: 
I sandNlcine I'l-'tlr!! irc very tare'v 
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K l«ttlt'S, khich had bcrn 
V h.id noi hern tn use for 
ti« impl('Tii4'nl» (roiti ihi 
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shuif rtluN ;imi>it|; the cliff 
il vMth ihr im|>lrnient9 ami 
n.l skiiininL; knivn made of 
■■-.. .11 K..,).ili ll.MiM-. a flint 
■.]nMr IiiM.t. -.taliicr, a nictate 
:iiiie h.iiiiiTu-r. a Urirc rough' 
unr-. ii^c.l (iiT ^rinilini:. and 
■I iii^vf-n ynif.i. ina<le water 
r-t- ami oijiLixhr-i. mats made 
[ l>\ <ur<U iif yucca, snow 

r- turn i<> the sitme relics of 
cli.v •'.(■sit;nr<l tor industrial 
'•n-i-t mI h.ininiers, mauls. 
ti-. iininii-rs. luirert, wnpers 
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or ileihers, mortars, pestles, mill stones, metates, grinders, 
arrow polishers, perforated stones for drawing out sinew, 
gauges, and pounders. These resemble the stone relics found 
in other parts of the country, and especially those found 
among the I'ueblos. 

A very large collection of them has been leathered in the 
National Museum. Catalogues have bcin published at differ- 
ent times. That which was prepared in iS^c^ by .\fr. James 
Stevenson, and published in iSKi. is, perhaps, the earliest and 
most reliable. \Ve give a plate* on which the axes arc repre- 
sented, taken from this report. Of these, Mr. Stevenson says:t 



N». 4J1S7 IS a groovcl a\c ol hasali, ihconly 


>p*rimcn ol this par- 


DcuUr form in ihe i iillcctior. 




No. 4120" IS » l-<rj(e «tim« celt of 




c'unc tan tsioQc, shapeil likr .1 wciIkc. 




It 11 aboui ten inches liiriK. h.ii limr 




ilat tides, and m.iv have been .1 




hinnder. Its surUre 1% <)iiile ri.ufh 




and pitted. 




N... 41337 1* a Kr.K>vcd maul ..r 




CDinpaci t4ndstone. almost ruuml. 




Sfver«l »uih spci inicns were lol 




lected. They have been tieiier pre- 




tcTved than the anes, ^i-> ihcir sh.ipt- 




jdaptt them t<i KrimlliiK fix'd, hen<e d 


^^tKj^m 


they were noi used for iplilliiiu or ^^jL 




^^^H 




N0.11113is4w.1ier w..rn buiilder ^^^^H 




K^ooMil .iroiind thL- ^Hg^^l 




The ax<rson ihc pLxearenl the ^H|^S 




ordinary fi<riii. and show much ii^.^. ^^^^^^1 




The meiate. shown oi> p.i^'c 1 10. uf ^^^^^H 




throidinarvkmd M.mv stich iiiillsor ^^^^H 




pueblo. The dilTerrnt .ip.iriii.ems ^^* 




WW detiirn.a to hnld th. m<..l .1, XM.KTU 




11 ijrew liner und. r the cfm't'i't; 








Mr, .Stevenson ilcscribcd a paint luorl.ir. 


^■atliered at Zuni. 


with a pestle made fr»ni a (iitartz pel.lilc 


another, made ..t 


sandstone, with a >'jiiarc p«stle. ilesigned t 


1) nunc backward 


and forward. iii-.tead ut up .ind down a\\<\ 


around .Another 


mortar is rcpre-ntcd iii ilic cut with a polle 


m-idcof themor- 


tar. The pc^llc has a pit liok- in its side, \\ 


hiih was dcsiirncd 


to hold the jiij^menl .iftcr it w.is t;roim.l.«hi 


ch wa- used with a 


brush for detor.ilivc purposes The tup an. 


1 pctle were found 


togeiher HfM.les ihcsc relics, there arc mat 


IV idiils. or images. 


which represent llie Ictiches. or gods, of ih 


c I'ucblos These 


are made in the shape of animals, sueh 


as the wolf, bear. 


panther, eagle and mole. They sometimes ha 


ve arrows bound to 
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them.* Tiicy form an intercstini; series which show the religious 
sii|>crstiti(i(i of ihf [leople- The platt-, which is taken from ihi- 
Kcp.irt of ilie Ktliimlopical Hurcau iS8i. illustrates this, Mr 
('ll^)lill^ liiis tk-scrilied them and their uses. 

J, All i>l thocx|jl(ircrshave s|)(ikvn of the mechanical tooU 
which arc fnmulanionn ihctliff dwellings, thou^jh some of ihciii 
were :it a los-; to know l<> whiit use they were put. Mr, llohiies 
<iesrril>c<l .1 -.Tic-i of relics which we/t- di^covcreit in the cltfl 
dwellmy-i of Marnos C;ifiun. some of which were wood and 
stone. an<l .« lew ot shell, and ^ivcs a cut to illustrate them. 
II.. say. 
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It il made n( a ver^ hard. (ine-|{ rained, siliceoui stale; ii 
hat bi-en jjniund intu ihape and poliihed in ■ most maM«rlv i 
Allhdueh its use is noi p<>silive1y determitied. il belongs, in jII pr<>)iat>itiiv. 
t.> A class of itnplcniciiU railed "scrdpi-r>." which arc empioved hv iiiu^t 
hiva^c liil>es in Ihc dressinKof skins. This sptcimrn m.iv havr been UM-d 
liir olhcT i>ur|>o»i'», but certainly not (or cnttitiK ht slrikini;. as the iiieUl i^ 
lery briilic. The im'st conciiisitc prmif of iti use. is the.i|>[ie4rance<>r thc 
•■illff, ithich shows |u»t sill h iiiarkin);s as would be produred by riibliiii{[ or 
scr^pinj; ■■ louEh.smtwyMirfan-. 

No. 4 lepresrnis a p.iri of a nictate or millstone. The i ompkic impli-- 
itient lonsi^tsof l*o parts .1 large block of stone with .1 coiicjm- surlacc. 
ii)>un which tbi- iiiaiie is plared. and a rari-fully 
drt'SM-d. hut cu.trse jfr.iined slab of stone for grin a - 
inic. Ihii fclab IS Kener^lly from eight to twelve 
ini^he:^ Ion); )>y three to >ix inches wide, and from one 
to two iiirhcs thick. Hu' specimen illusiated is 
made »f black cellular basalt, and was fiiund, with 

V others, at the rumed pueblo near (.l|D Calcinte. 
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n specimen of stone 
;niruin near Abitjuiu. 
i^'ht ciilnrcd chlurilic 
s m width by three in 



New Mcxito, It is made of I 
schist, .ind measure- Iwo imhe 
\tnglh. 

No. 'i .ind 64 are s|iecjmens of ear ornaments, 
such i> are found in c nnnectioii with very many of 
the ruin-. <if southern Colorado, These are made of 
Anc-sraim d i;ray slate, only moderately well polished, 
one intMsured an inch and a ijuaner in length. 

No. 7 repiescnls .1 uunne shell of the genus 
<'//:r//.<...|.tain.d pmhably from thi; I'acitic coast. 
Lar^r niiiiilH-rs of tins and allied shells aie found 
about these ruinv l'h< y .ire generally pierced, and 
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■, he a. 



lall c 



. lite-ciKhthsot an 
;nded for the lini;er. 
lapt-d hkt-lhr usiul 
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iisc'l in lht:i iii.iiiiil.>c;iite .m primipally the mote 

beautiluU...i. 1 f ■■'iii.H.iii. i-ispcr and agate.' w.j.ii.kn -H.ivhi.t 

Mr. ^>lcvcnsoTi h:is dcscribetl ccrtaiti wootlcn relics from the 
/uni [xieliio-^. < >iic of them is an onlinary shovel, which was 
used til -lnjv<l till- snow off the roofs; another is the bow ami 
drill, whi. h w.i> ii-cil ti>r . killing stone A cut is also ;;ivcn. in 
which a n.itivc is represented as sitting upon a Navaio blanket, 
ilresseil -iitln- umi.iI costume now worn by the Zunis. drilling; a 
hole in .1 tiii<|ii<i:-c The cut illustrates the manner in which 
the drill w.iMisfd; 
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;. Tlic |)crsonaI adornments of the C'liff-Dwcllcrs arc 
will thy of ndlit c. They may be classed according to material, 
a^ h>ll(»\\»«: Mir.nl ornaments made fmm shells or eartliernwarr. 
necklaces made from l»one. horn, stone, claws and teeth of 
animals, e.ir pendants of tiir<{iio:sr; feather head dresses. 
woven saslurs; fringes of fur. and tassels of fur and fihrc. The 
followinj^ description is by Mr. Iv A. Harljer: 

riic iM.iriiiC ^htlU wcri' {(inverted intn t>fM(ls hv tlir .iih iciit trtlif^. but 
the*, tn- v.tl ii-tl highly l>y ttit prrMiii \.t\.i)o iinli.ir.'^, u Im were ( «ilis!,ici{lv 
)^rtiMiiii^ .itimit the nld lmiidiii);s .mil .((li.Kciit ^r.i\c> ui ^eari h m( t^«^t 

triiiki ts. whi< h .1 Mif<« 111 ^aiiK* iimiiikt |t»r llicir v!^*-'-*^ M':irrit> iti thi* riiais 

ti> d.iv. liicy wrrc uii(lt>u)>t(*dl\ (>t)t.(inL'(l tiv tttc .turn tlt^ tioin other trilic<». 

wIikIi t>r(>iik:l>t tlu'iM .i!i the ^hi-ii> fmiii «h<ti 
tliry \%( re f.i^hinnnl Irmn the \'a* itit i i-.i^t. 

ot the Ki I (iihi i:i.is> tit iiiii.inirtit'>, in.iit\ .iri- 
fiiund .itiiohk^ the hi'.ipN *A air irtit |Mitl*-r\ whh h 
>iirrniind .ill th« niincd liuildii.^-. A "'iii.ii. pw-i «• 
ot pftteiv. k:«ntr.i''l\ ni the l>eM k:'>itc(l jnd 
painted w.ire. i^ t.ikt-ii .uid the rdt:!"^ ^riuiiid 
diiuii tti .1 rc*< t.iti. :il.ir itr • :r< ul.ir tmii]. troin ji 
lii'h t>> r-. i(ii lit.-^' !ti ii-n^th. I hr t it< iii4r 
<«|M < iM:f-ii^ h.ivc pc r:«ii.i(iMi,s in thcifiitre. Ihr 

*>'jU.iri". li.Mf Li.iio. l.'-.i! lilK rfiil 

I he t iii{ii(»i>«-'> wir. • St.iiiH d (roiii ihr 
I I'" t iriili'- Mnin.'.i::.- ;ii Ni-w .Mrxii o, south - 
i.i'^t •■! S.iiiT I I I*. lliTi .<« .1 ijiLirrx «huh wan 
^%i: kid hi !«>rc lli< irn. il of tin- *^{».iniardii. untl 
It w !•. lit f « , ii!,i:.. .I.f- ■! , , tl.i* ti.e .•!« irni t *hfl- 
I'-Ar'.rt*' •• t.ii;.'>i thi'tr ;iM<|:-iist^ llfri'. 
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as far at 1 kn<»w. arc inanne shells The 6ndin|; of such shells at a point 
so far a«ay Ircirn the sea mast and nearly equidistant from the gulfs of 
Mexico and of Cah^irnia. is a remarkable feature, implyin)^ a primitive 
commerce, or inter irihal warfare, whit h earned the objects to the inland 
pueblo at Casas (irande*.* 

4- The pottery from the cliff dwellin^^s is next to be con- 
sidered. It is worthy of notice that the coiled and corrugated 
pottery and ihat in black and white arc found in great abund- 
ance in nearly all of the cliff dwellings those on the Mancos, 
Rio de Chelley, Kio \'cidc and on the Rio Grande- and are 
regarded a»i the oldest of all. There are specimens of pottery 
in red and various colors and with 
different patterns found among the 
Pueblos. This would indicate that 
the Cliff-Dwcllers were older than 
the Pueblos, and that the stage of 
culture similar to theirs had spread 
throughout the entire region; but at 
a later dite. though preceding the 
advent of the Spaniards, a new style 
was introduced. The proof of this 
is seen in the recent explorations by 
J. Walter Kewkes among the ruins of 
Sikyatki and among the Hopi 
*\icblos. The pottery which he dis- 
covered was of quite a different style 
and color from that of the Cliff 
Dwellers, and contains many very 
interesting mythologic figures, such 
as the man eagle, the war god, the 
serpent and unknown re[)tiles. and 
the germ gotldess. as well as the 
mountain lion. These symbols show 
that a mythology arose am jng the 
I*ueblos. which ilici not rxisl among 
the Cliff-DAcllcrs. 

Mr. W. H IImIuics •ipcaks of the 
pottery of the (Milt-Dwellcrs in the 
following terms: 

The Ntu<iN <»f iht* Ir.ik'iiuntarv wait- nnil L ANii »<»w.t 

found alMMit !h« riiiris is \ crv iiHor« ^^II^J. and 

it^ iimnetiH'* .j int-'v i^ .i i.h^i.iiii in.iiirr (if unnd«^r. On one or* asion, 
whde en« .iiu»t(l ii. u fhf !».,: of the \l.iiirus Canyon, 1 undertook 
to f ollrt t •!! f r »^':i;rt»!N ..! \ ch >.;•>. .f d iff t rent dcsi>jn.s within a Cirtain spaci-, 
and by *cl« liiu' P '"• * "* b»^ 'U' V<-'* uliarlv marked rims. I was able to say 
with ceri.-ijnts th it u ih t> icn he! sijuarc. there were fra>;ments of tiftv-fivc 
different n e-^srU In ship'- the «• \ e>scl> h^\e t>een io \arie<l that few forms 
known to < ivili/td art « Miiid n »t he fnimd. I- raiments of ImiwU. cups, juj^s, 
pitcher?*, urns .nui v.ises. in ininntc v.iriety, may i>c ohlained in nearly every 
heap of tlebri". 




•HAlHtr* of t'.r ArvStjiogi jk\ lu-.tn.,ir ol Atncnca, — Am«ncao S«ricft, — Vol. IV , p. kkt,. 
f Tiki* rteUc i» from tL« /.uut t'u«t>!u. 
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Tlii; iiTl of nrnaincnlalioD frcms to hiive liven rttpriinllv rulliv.ited. ;i> 
\.'iv |. H' >N.. iiiii'iisare fmind that are tint ii;iiiir<rl, iixtciiird or roicrol 
Willi MIM.I huiir.'v ItKlc.l. Ihi-s<' i.rii:imeiUi-il .lrM|;ri> .irr ..Itt'ii >. 
...i.r.T.,hIf...t,i| :i|ip:it.-nllvs.il4r in ,i<lvaiii e ..r ill.' ,i.t i.l,MM.I ll.f-f i»- .|.1( 
ill <.[)..! M^pol-.. thill on.' is I.'<1 lo Mi-pc l ihii Him iii.iv It uI |..i, i^t 



> -ii^pii 



■imlHil 



.'tli>i»iT. h i> not .ii'iiirohulilc. howrv-i. lh.iMli.'^)>-'. >niFii>'r(-lt:ii->i 
f liiit null ■ 'i].ji'5 .if miKJi'h ilrki|;nc[l !•>- nioii- .ici iiii>]>li^h'>l .irii>.i-. .-c 

N... I. t. iii.'-fMiN .1 "larne v<'i>.l .il.t.iine.l in our .-I ihc M.in. .- l litT 

h..i.ies. U .^ ..r ilie c.fiii- 

, g..t,.lv.„i.t..l.i.s., ,..p.„„y 

'; . . ' ^ ^'^r^' *;,;\m;i,.,i,iV'.-i*;n.',r"V.H;^ 

. -^ \ "IK ... k.-.|.in« ,.i, h.,i„l * 

(|ir> iiiirti ri|:iirc(l ihr work 
Mi:t>i b... l.cKun w^f ihc r.i. 
iTi-ol tliri..iii><t.in.i.u<.m.iiiil 
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of kiln* or minufactoriei wrrr ditcovrred. The formi and tlylri 
incnl itrc |iTdiv unifoim. which is lo l>e r\prr'rd m eilhrr ra»c, 
(hr inhAhii.in's of the i.irn u^ villaeii inuit hm- h.id <:(in»t.ini rom- 
■ ,-.., h Olhlt.* 

Mr. Jackiion says o( the pottery of Mancos Caflon: 




,rf.l p,.ti,.v !...itl.rcd..irrih, »h..k land. 
lit! i>.iw rr.ii.iin.. iis t.i..rr .ii.liirii.k.' nature 
..III. . -p.-. .nicn-. ot ibru h.in.lm.irk. Ii Is 

^< ..-I.I-.. .11 ..i;l.imc-ilir |,r..tlr., nc thf v 

, c.f in«.nti..ii in .leri.raii..n. thai m.ik»» ut 
Mil ot.un. lull, nrvirlhrlr-v nithnul r<.in|[ 
I lo ;iniFddic ihr S)Mnish o'l .ip-incv ol ilii* 
.r .»<-. Ilcm-e to Ki.r<.|.ean inrturn. cs. lieinj; 
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vnlky of KpMiin Creek. of d^rk v'^y «n<l rjihi r 
' -T ijhiii', c.( ihe inilcTited ann iMnrJrrt w.-tf 
. iiiilv II IS mull' by dr.iwiniE ihc r1a\ inti> 
il the iHiitiHii, tiutlilint; u|i t>\ 3 ■(inlinnoii'- 
j'liiK ilif iitif iiiidrr il; ihi- iinlcnuiK'Ti licini; 
ciiil of ihc thumb, ami tiv .mliKhi doubling' 
r<ii:ii IS tanril by ninntnt; Ktcral citiifirs 
IT »,(■> i<- til bi.>, wiih lb>- t.imc hei^fhr. and 

iibtwl pprlti 

II well prcMrrved (fai;ffliiit» <>f 

d in bLirk .»i a >hitt- |cl->'<-<> 

Itnii H.irc. and the <!c*l»;n is 

]'; inrhch indiaiiifter .ind | 

l>v i inchcn in hrichi. 

N... 4iiai1.iidi»k<>( 

ihe^m'li 
UK (niind al the xriat 
; iiiin OD Ihc Kio de 
lley: II ib }'i intbd 
i.iiiif ter. ol dark KWy 
r. pcTfi'illy mind jnd 
'nratk paintrd. Thv 
ill. h..i htm lirokrn 
>K the inarht 
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;. The collections made by Mr. Nordcnskjolil while v\|)lor- 
in|{ the cliff dwellings arc important in this connection. He 
discovered a Urt;e amount of pottery, con-islin}; of several 
kinds: lit Coiled ware: (J) plain ware, umlccoratcd; l^l 
plain, with indented ornanicnts; (4) w.ire. paiiUi-d in red, hl.ick 
and white. He also fotmd woven and plaiteil ;irtick-s; wicker 
work; mt'Cassin.s: pl;iited ropes; feather cluth; li>imi woven 
nets; a whole jacket of skin, found in a nr.ive; several skin 
pouches; cord wrappc<l in a thong of hide; necklaces nl shell; 
a head-dress of feathers, tied 
in rows, designed (or plumes; 
cotton cloth; a licit or h<:ad 
piece, made with a wrap of 
yucca and a woof of cotton; 
a doulile-woven band; a ba)^ 
or pouch, made from the skin 
of a prairie do(j. filled with 
salt and sewn toncthcr in 
such -a manner as to leave 
the hole, corresponding to 
(he mouth of the animal; ^dso 
a necklace of tiirijuoises and 
white beads, which were per- 
forated; a black bead of jet, 
found at -"Spring Hmisc; a 
cylinderof polished hematite 



LKled i 



net 



work of LonI with thongs ol 
hide, and the feet clad in 
mocassins of hide; also a 
larjic piece o( feather cloth 
wrapped around the skeleton 
of a child, .ind, at Step I lou^c. 
a shroiitl '>f te.ilher clulh. 

At this place, he f<.und a la 
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At Step House, he found a bowl with a suastika on the 
outside, with white diamonds and black spots on the inside. 
this was in a i^rave; also a fra^^ment of a lar^e bo\%l with a 
suastika. and a scroll in black with a larf^e leat in black aiitl 
^ray: also a nui^, orn.unrnted in black and white; spoons with 
ornanic-nts. some running parallel, others with transverse bars, 
a lar^e spherical jar and ladles and dippers; one beautiful rar 
»«f red ware, with s|)iral coils, perfect in form and dcNi^n; Jts 
fine details iind coils execul<-d with fjreat care, the fi^jures in 
curved and spiral lines. These finds by Mr. Nordenskjold are 
very important, especially of the red ware and of the suastikas. 

Some maiiit.iin that the Clilf- Dwellers were a very ancient 
people, and were, in fact, the ancestors of the A/tecs, and that 
thr famous mii^ration from the Seven Caves, described by the 
Mexican |)ictiire records, was from this rej^ion. <)thers main- 
tain that they were «{uite modern, and were the same as the 
I'tieblos. and occupie<l the cliffs as resorts while cultivating the 
soil .md remained thereuntil after the arrival of the .Spaniards. 
The examination of the relics «^athereil from the clilf dwcMini^s, 
however. disprt;ves both of these positions. 

I heri- is. in the first place, m>t a sinjjle ornament which 
resembles those used b\ the A/.tecs. and the ortlinarv relics are 
of a ver\ ditlerent ch.iracter. In the second place, most of the 
p«»ttery is eiitir<*ly ditlerent from that used by the modern 
Pueblos, and l.it ks the s\ iiibols and ornaments \ihich are sup- 
i>o<ir<l to have been intrtMluced amoni: them late in their historv 
I hey L;ive no « \ uUnce of t ontact with the while man 
llieie ar<'. tM be sure, such syniboN as the suastika. the (ireek 
tret, the |- .;vpt;an tan, the scmll. the vohite .\\u\ the stepped 
ti;;K!(* wiihh .iM i'oinnion iii niieiital c<»utitiie*». but these are 
u«ii!'l w -•!'- in then distribntnni. and seem to lie aiitiost universal. 

We i . 11' \,.At' tliat the ("litt I >ui*l!ei -n leceu rd thiiii lri»m the 
same SI. ni. I- that the Mtinii«l lUiil'ler^ »•! the Mississippi valley 
and the ii\ iii-d tubes ol the s4i-.:Tli\\eNt dnl I he stepped 
h 'uie i> not l> .:i>] aiinui. the mounds, bnt iieailv all the iither 
svtiib«il-. ai*' I he |thiiiie(i Ncrpiiit i^ «'-peciaUy pritminent 

1 hee > irti'- Nymb«»!s aie vny ■ «»niiiu>n anions tin- Pueblos. 
li t M) .I'Mi* -n t»» ihem ihei*- are niin\ ii.;nres u hu h seem tu 
ha\e h.i! a \ i\r: .ii;„;in. peihai's wrtc intrtuluced alter ihe 
.i<!\ ent "I tin- ^j-anMids 
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AKCII.KOLOCiV AND HISTORY.* 

Great interest has been awakened in American history, and 
many books are appearing which relate to the past; some of 
which are new editions of works with which we have already 
become familiar; others entirely new. There is one pecufiarity 
about the books which arc most acceptable, which has not 
been noticed, but is especially interesting;: Arch;uolo|^y seems 
to be made very prominent in them, and the descriptions of 
the scenery, of vessels, buildings, equipages, dress and appear- 
ance of the people arc minute and accurate. The books are 
not all of them illustrated, thou^^h they would be very 
much improved if the publishers had taken the pains to repro- 
duce more of the old en^ravin^s which are extant, and so 
brought to the eye the very events which were enicted in their 
proper settings; still, the hooks which are destitute of enj^rav- 
ings contain a series of word ()ictures which are very graphic, 
and we realize that in them archa-ology is the basis of history. 

There are historical treatises which deal with abstract truths 
and general principlrs. and are full of philosophy. There arc 
others which treat of the |)ositions of statesmen and the dis- 
cussions which have been carried on. as well as the political 
measures which have been adopted. These are of great value, 
for thev show tht- connection of one event with another, and 
reveal the inner workings of human thought and power which 
individual^ have e.verted in molding society. The best histor- 
ians, however, are true artists. They make the background of 
a picture such as will set off the figures which are to br placed 
upon it, and use the contract of color and the variety of light 
and shade, as well as the .symmetry and form, to illustrate the 
thought and the motive which are in the writer's mind. In 
these particulars, no author has ever excelled our own cele- 
brated Parkman. who took intinite pains to make himself 
familiar with all ot the surroundings, and describe the objects, 

•/'/*'«*./*./ //.;/; , tn tfit .\t\r \\\'fL1. I f .nu f anii l.tii^l^tHii in Sorik 
Am/ritj r.irtl-.rst I'.v I r.tn« ^ I'.irkiiMn. Il(»^ti>n l.ittili . Hrov^n \' C'u.. 

/Ae /i^i4t/i :»: .\ ffh hf.f ' : ./ tn tht >t:i nUmth Crnfury. /-^iiftir tiMi/ 
Aw^'/ii«</ /w A '//. hr.f:..i. r.iit ^l-« uinl. liv Knincs Parkiiiaii. ll<iston. 
Liltlc. HroHii .\ Co np* 

f hr /'/.V » im » ; '/ / /■■ / » / ''■ * r / // vr/, 5 f ni^i\tnJ, //i'//ii«i/ and . !t»rrtt a. 
Bv Williatii I iMit <.rift:H r.M^ttui .iinl New N«>rk Hdu^htnn. Mittlin \ 
Co.; f^c Kiv^r^iilt I'rt'^^, [< .irnlirulL'f iH/S 

/// / »; /':.\'f :m i^-' I tt; \t w / fttjttrh/ .hmmt^ l.ttnJmafk\ i\f }*ili^rtm 

Edwin M l'.i< (HI *^;i\rf Hurdrtt *\ Cn.. Nt- » Nork. Boston ami Chua^o. 
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one after anotlicr. in detail with the utmost accuracy. In read- 
\i\{^ the fascinating descriptions, we sometimes think that he is 
^Mvin^ play t(» \\\> imagination, but on examining the subject 
and I'oniparinL: the descriptions witli the actual objects which 
arch.i'oloi^y hds n)ade familiar, we find that they corrcspoml 
vrrv clusclv. 

The same is true to a certain extent of the writings of iJr. 
John hiske, who. like Parkman, has taken different epochs, as 
well as dillerent localities for his series. The same charm, also, 
is felt in Trading tiie book, prepared by William Klliot (iritlis. 
on "The I'il'^rwns in Their Three Homes." 

riie history ol the West, or what was West at one tmie.- 
that is. the rci^ion beyond the Alleghany Mountains, but east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is brought before us by the majoritx 
ol Talk man's biioks, though the first volume is given to the 
description i)t the jdanting of the colonies on the Atlantic 
coast l)\ the Spanish, and on the St. Lawrence bv the I'rench. 
I he c\pl<ii.itinn ot Champlain into the Huron cnuntry opened 
the inteiior tt> \ u-w. and the efforts of tlie Jesuits to establish 
rnissMinN anion.; tlir Irotjiiois and liurons. give to u^ an idea of 
the diM'h ultics winch were experi<-nced by them in brmging 
the native^ into ( luistian civilization. 

.Anuthci )>('( uliaiit)- to all of these histories, is that they 
take the* natuc population into account and recogni/e the patt 
which tilt* Indtatis held in the early history of «>ur countr\. 
None ot tlwin uf^dcrtake to ^o back to preliistoric times ami 
tlesi iitir till* 1 1 !i> s Ol inoniiiiirnts which are reminders of those 
tiiiK-s. yri the natives who inrt the white men and disputed the 
piisNt-^-^ioir «it the land with thrm. aie mentioned freipiently, 
and th>ii li>>ni(> or i.irctiilix tiesciibed 1 here are. intlied. 
certain Iidkn w!ii< h ini;.:ht be put into the narrative, and iiifor- 
inaiioii aI. I li . ati be ^aine<i from the study of maps, furnished. 
but. as tin -sr ln'itui^ to the e.iilicr period that which inter 
vrne*! I>e!wtf ii the rhst dvery and the exploratit»ns of the 
intedot ur ; i\r no ii^^lit t(» c«»inplain 

I \\' : • all- t-A •• «»i thiee scenes in which the natives took part. 
whh h a:e .. .«'i iteil l»v paintings. * *ne of which, by Thule tic 
!i].-tr.| : ir ; r« senti-d 111 the I'lontispiete. . I plate kindly fur- 
Ill ii'ir- ^' I •• c . iWow n iV < •' . till puldishers of I'arkman's 
W'if ^ '■ '■ f ■• ^11.^ tlie le-suit Mssionai\ louiues lu'tore a couii- 
I i! >! :!.r ^!• i a 1 ^ I ! is enaii*! wa^ ha!t {loiitjcal and half rcl g- 
lo.s ♦. : ;.•!•:; \ w in ;;r to |i. ihe!)eaierot .:itts. wampum and 

till > .{.' '.: ::. *\\f < I'wnior ot ( an. idaatld ro-.:nderof NIontTCal. 
\\ o-<»::!ii ..I fi .: .e was .i'jn.i ti' toiinii .1 new missiun. 

r.ir..:i: r. -.»% - " I lnvr w.is a « ..iji'.i il in one of the loti|{Cs. 

a:: :. w'l..' i*».\ ]> ,[ .... !;♦ :v Nii;i>ked their pipeS. logUCS 

-!'o i ::: : ■ ::. !,!. i:i ! har it:;; nii them llr otfcrrtl in duc 
i-r:; •■• •• '! rl,f ^;- \riM"! w.'h tlie wa*np-im belts and 

t;:e nir— I . ■■! p* a- e wii;r a! e\ery pausr his words were 
rcli - I .■. I .! an::;. '..» /:..n! < ! i;';»!i..sc troin tlie attentive 
Ci>:.io«;rM* I'e.ic c speeches weie made iii r(-t.;in. and all was 
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harmony. When, however, the Algonquin deputies stood before 
the council, they and their j^ifts were coldly received. The old 
hate, maintained l>y traditions of mutual atrocity, burned 
fiercely under a thin semblance of peace; and, though no out- 
break took place, the prospect of the future was very ominous.** 

The picture represents the manner of dressing the hair and 
wearing ornaments on the head, as well as the shape of the long 
house and the dress and ornaments ot the warriors: all of 
which arc described by Parkman, his word pictures and paint- 
ings closely corresponding. 

In contrast with this picture of the aborigines is one which 
represents the I'ilgrim Fathers at the time of their depatture 
fn»m Delft Haven. Ihe following is the description: ** In 
picturing to our minds the departure of the Pilgrims, we can 
not imagine the elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, with 
feathers and silks and jewels, such as we see in some highly- 
ideali/ed pictures, any more than we can conjure up. as a cer- 
tain lithographer once did, two full-rigged ships with a vast 
crowd of people in boats waving farewells, or the imaginary 
rocks and high lands which exist on canvas, but not in reality. 
It is more than probable that the picture painted by the Cuvps. 
father and son. gives the exact facts. Tnis painting, small in 
'•i/c. superb in color, and lively in detail, represents, with the 
usual Dutch realism, a gay horse and horsemen, the inevitable 
little ilog. a Diana like huntress, with a boy carrymg her birds, 
arms and case, in the foreground, and a group of sheds or huts, 
srrving as store houses for cargoes and naval goods, at the end 
of a (]uay. It gives no hint of any island such as now fronts 
Delft I laven, and which one .sees as he enters or leaves Rotter- 
dam on the steamers of the Dutch or Holland- American line, 
rhe buildings were not splendid affairs of masonry, brick and 
iron. .IS to day. The woodcuts and paintings of the period 
depict them as they were. In garb of dark or brown clothes 
nf the rigid style and cut of Knglish Puritans, with high and 
uiilc rimmed black hats, with ruffs around their necks, a com- 
pany ot men numbering a do/en or so, with a boy or two, are 
vialkin-.^ down toward the enil of the pier. A big Dutch porter 
uonien in tront and a porter man at the rear, carry big bundles 
tor them. Three or four of the party have muskets, and one, 
.1 short, doughty figure, with his legs covered with long, high 
«'(ir(inv.in leather boots, holds his arms akimbo and wears a 
suord. In the miiltlle. .irni-in-arm with the mate or captain, 
both ot whom are dressed, not as Puritans, but as ship folk, is 
a m.ui wjth .i rt>und or melon-shaped cap, such as clergymen 
w«»re Ml those tlavs This is not Klder Brewster, who probablv 
wore no special ct)stume. and who was then, as we think, hiding 
in KngLuni. but the Rev. John Robinson. About the cabins or 
store houses on the shore are more emigrants, and among the 
shipping to the left. Ix'sjde the tri-color Dutch flags on the 
vcssi U ^.olin-^, or about to sail, is a heavily masted ()innace. 
lying on the low but rising tide, apparently of about sixty tons 
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burden. Out of her sides arc foked the noses of three cannons. 
(^n board arc many people, amonj^ whom are ({ayly dressed 
Kn^lish sailors. Though the Dutch fla^ flies fore and aft, yet 
toward the bow is carved the beast best knt>wn in Kniclish 
heraldry. This rampant red lion, the shape and rig of the 
vessel, Its abundance of color, and the ^ay dress of the crew, 
tell of an Knp[lish ship of the model of Klizabethan or 
Jacobean times."* 

As to the "Historic l*il^rimajjcs in New Kngland/* by 
Kdwin M. nac(»n. it is manifest that the chief object is to 
represent the things which remain in Nrw I'.n^^land. especially 
near Boston, and which remind us of the eventN ot early his- 
tory. This lM)ok owes its value to I he cuts which are judici- 
ously scattered throu^di the letter |)ress. and which bring before 
the eye the h«)uses m which the New KuL'land fathers livc<l, 
the furniture with which they were tilled, and the portraits of 
the chief men who occupied the homes. 

A volume, published b\ the John Hopkins I'niversity. 
dlustrates the scenes (»f the .Nuutliwest. and j;ivcs the picture of 
some of the churches, convi-nts ami missi(»n houses which were 
erected by the .Spaniards before the Americ«ins came into pos- 
session ot the tcrriiory. 

Several volumes have been published by the American 
Historical Association, uhich have no illustrations and very 
little arclMolo^^y. and still the must interesting^ articles are 
those which .ire tonnded upon the concretr 1111(1 contain descrip- 
iKUis ot sccne-^ and prtN«.na.;rs. Amon^ these may be men- 
tmnetl the .iiiicic b\ I)r. I\m hard > .'^t«»ris wn ** Contributions 
Ma«l(* to < )iir National l)evel(>pii:ent by I'lain Men", also, the 
"I)iary ot liduanl llookir," and the 'H'orrespondence of 

< lark aii<l < ieoct." which l>i;n;^s liet«»ie us the expedition of 
<ieiir:;e Ko^eis ( Lirk in a very ^i.ipliu" manner. »" 

• < »U1 >(iijtlj Li-.illets'* i.iiry iiit the vision still further. 
I lu-^e Im-'^iii with the i^ovn luiient nt ^i«)Tland and Kngland, 
p,4ss (in i.» ilii first \ny,«L:e i»t Annri;.:o \'e^puci't. furnish the 
tune-.ii «n itiiif! «»fi \\ asjnn'^ti'ii. tlun t.ikr up Northwest tern- 
tor v .i!i'I tiM- Wfstrrn krs«*ive. vivv an address bv lames A. 

< i.iitu'I'i. .in<! rxtrai ts from 1 .ev\ is .mil < lark's Journal. 

I III- • \iv\ lti:;!.i*nl lhstorj«al .i;.«! < lenealo^ical Register" 
IS .l!'^•• t .! ••! '.'"^criiitniis . t (li.iilirs. ta\erns and private 
h I SI'S ui... n A' tv nn tiil l»\ tlu* e.ir!\- settlers from lf>JO on. 
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hunlen. Out of her siticsare | oked thcnosLSof three cannons. 
( )n bcxird arc many people* anionic whom are ^ayly dressed 
Kn^lish sailors. Though the Dutcli tla^ tlics fore and aft, yet 
toward the bow is carved the beast best known in Kn^iish 
heraldry. This rampant red lion, the shape and rig of the 
vessel, its abundance of color, anil the j;ay dress of the crew. 
tell of an Knj^lish ship of the model of Klizabethan or 
lacobean times."* 

m 

As to the •* Historic Tilj^'rima^CN in New Kngland/' by 
Kdwin M. Hacon. it is manifest that the chief object is to 
represent the things which remain in Ni w I-.n^Iand. especially 
near Ho>ton. «ind which remind us of the events of early his- 
tor\-. I his book owes its value to (he cuts which are judici- 
ously siattered through the letter pies^i. and which bring before 
the eye the Ihjuvc-.s in uhieh the New I'.ti'jlaiHl fathers liveil, 
the tumitiire with uhuh they were tilled, and the p(»rt raits of 
the chief men who 0('cu{)ied the homes. 

A volume, |>ul)lished b\ the John Hopkins Iniversity. 
illustrates th<' scenes ot tin- ><juth\vesl, .intl ^^ives the picture of 
some of the < liunhes. cnn\( nts .ind riiissi<iii houses which were 
erccteti l»\ the .*sp.im.inls helore the Americ.iii> eame into pov 
session ol the tciiroiy. 

>eveial volumes h.ive been pulili-»he«l by the American 
Historical Assneiatioii. uhuh have im illustrations and vcrv 
little an h.t mUjmv, aiu\ still the most inleiestin^ articles are 
those \\ liM li ,iu* toi. tided upon the i nin leti .ind ctfntaiii descrip- 
tion*, (it SI riHN ,ii)d i»«'isnn.i.;i-.. \iiiiiii«^ these may Int men- 
tuMied till- .iitM .e l»\ |)i. kiiiiiii > ^t"!is nil " C dntnluitions 
Madf t«j < )ur Natiiiiial Hevejup!! eiit l»\ I'l.iin Mm", also, the 
•*|)i.iry ot |-.ih\ard Ho(»kir. afnl the ■ ( «»irespinulencc of 
( lark atid < iemt. ' \\ Inch bi n^;s bei«iTe us tlie e\peilition of 
* leoTiie l\o;;ers< lark in.t\ef\ {.M-iplii- iiiannei ' 

" < »lvl ^tiUtli l.iallet^'J .aii\ <■.* ttir vismn still further. 
1 he-e b«:;m uith the j.n\ i i imimmI --? ^. n'laiul .lud I'.ngland. 
pass nti t<i tl:« tMst \i»y.e.T ••! \!r;i;i.«' \ e-pint i. furnish the 
lutie:al I'litm': * »u W a-iitriLit' m. tI.iii ! li.t up Northueiit terri- 
tofv .iu>\ tin* \\i'-t*in kisii\c, .::\r .ii: .».!i!!ess l>\ lames A. 
< t.ii f)f-i'!. .iti! f \t : .11 t s troiii 1 t-\\ ,% .iii'! ( larks lour tial. 

1 In ■ \» w [ ti. . f il I } .^rm :• I I ■ • lenralo:^* al Uegisirr" 

:i]it:<r:> I •[ t I t <« laMiiis ainl private 
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rRKHISTORIC EGYPT. 

A paper read before the Amcr. Numis. and Arch. Society of 
New York City by Henry dc Morgan, ^ivcs an account ol tl r 
discoveries m.ide by his brother, Mr. Jacques de Mor^^an. and 
criticises an account which had been published in the New York 
Sun by a writer. \%ho claimed that the finds were all pn- 
historic. 

The embarrassment of Mr. de Morgan was very natural, 
when he found that the scrap-book which he had given into the 
hands of the newspaper writer, to select such facts as mi^ht I'e 
suitable and interesting to the public, had been entirely mis 
construed, and that the facts were not stated at all as thrv werr 
rendered, and that he was ({uoted as authority on the subject 

It was an experience, however, which is very common 
l'|>on the whole, arch.eolo(;;ists have learned from experience 
that they must write their own articles and insist upon it that 
they should be published as written, if they are to have the 
facts given correctly. It is not even safe to place a volume on 
arch.t-ology for review in the hands of an or<linary nev^spaper 
rep<»rter. for he will be sure to make egregious k>lunders and 
leave out something important. 

In the matter of prehistoric relics in Kgypt especial care is 
needed, for it would seem that Kg\ ptologists are often 
deceived. Some of them deny that there are any prehistoric 
stations, and explain all the relics as survivals; while others are 
very ready to ai'rept any rclir which has been chipped, espcci 
all\ it it is rude, as not only ptehistoiic. but | aleolithic. 

M. M.i*»pefo in iSi^; made the f(»llowing statement. '* Nt»th- 
in^. (If next to nothing, remain^ to us of the piimitive genera- 
tion Most ot the cut tlint arms .tnd implements which ha\e 
been diM overed could not be attributed to them with anv 
dcL'ree ot authentirit\ The inhabitants of I 'pjvpt continue to 
employ ston«- fi»r certain uses. t<»r whuh other people were 
using metals I h«y wcrr t.ibricating stone arrow heads, 
knixes. ^( r.ipeis under the rha(o«ilis. under the R«»mans. iluring 
all t)ir medi.i val times, and the mode has n(»t entiieU- disap- 
pe.itetl 

.Mr I- ri-tne toun«l in upper I'gvpt tombs of vc'r>' primi- 
tive • li.ira< trr. ( oiit.i:nin^ t1;nt instruments an.l potterv of a 
pet -.liiai n.ilure. l-ut ret.isci! ti» believe his own eves. lU- s;iid 
in 1"^; " I liev must not be s-.tppuscd to be prehistoric in all 
cases, or. perh.ips. in any cd^v Mints were used side by side 
with I Mpprr t«M)Is. trtxii tli« ;th t<> the i Jtli d\ nastv . they were 
still UNfii tor silkies :ii thi i*ih •!vn.ist\ 

Mr I.i« ■: .ts de M<»f:Mn ;!i the same v ear said " >lone mi- 
plemenis brh-n^* to every epmh. sorin* .ire known ti> belong tu 
the rii'temaic perhni ))ut in n-«^ he savs " I his was my 
• •pinion 111 I ^ .^ lit- .'.ii h.irdiv iru i.;ine tliat res .aches on the 
I'.gyptian soil lasting nearly a century had ever been brought 
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tu bear on these question.^. Now that prehistoric localities are 
reckoned by hiindrt-ds, this iiuestion has entered into a new 
!itai;c. and thertr is no doubt as (o the date Df the stone imple- 
ments. I can't understand why this discovery was not made 
sooner- Tlie neolithic station ol mineh, south of the ruins of 
a Kom.in city, is situated in a natural depression. lOO metres 
aln)vc the present level of the Hirket-el-Koroun. I>urinf;the 
stone ii^e, water from the lake reached thai level, and the pre- 
historic station was located on its shore. The water of the 
lake h.is gradually receded since prehistoric times. If you |,'o 
IroiTi the site of the prehistoric station down to the shore of 
the lakL-, theuncient Lake Mocris. you find the implemenis until 
yoti re,ieh the altilu<le of ifO metres, then they disappear. 
Kurlher down are the 
koiiian remains, ilcsccnil- 
iny lo the present level of 
the lake shore. I have 
read ol sonic stranuc 
sepulture-*, found this 
winter b> Mr, 1-. I'etric. 
some<okil(>metres south 
of t air... Ihosc of Kl 
.\mrah are particularly 
typical, rhey consist of 
an oval i'a\ ity dti|^ ia the 
alluvial L^ravel.at a depth 
of I'i or 2 metres. The 
t>..d> is t.tid on the left 
side, tht letjs are bent 
upwar.Uo that the knees 
re.iili (he heinht of the 
-tcrtium. around the body 
are rarlhcri) v.ises. larj-e 
urns lull of ashes and 
anim.il borie-*; nearer are 

•.[ii.ill va-.rs lut in stone, sonu- decorated with painted red orna- 
ment- Mete were found slate figurines, representinf; fishes, 
i|u 1 Inipeilo. ilini iniplenu-nts, necklaces and bracelets made of 
*hell Itroii/c- IS seldom met with, and when found, the imple- 
menis .ire very small, such as needles. 

■ Niimcroii- prtrhistoric stations, with their necropolis, their 
huts .ttiii their debris, h.ivc been found in a yrtat many spots in 
ujip.i l-.,\|it I-'rom the inspection of the objects. I do not 
li'-li.He ttieie will lie anv doulil as to the existence of the stone 
..-.■ :n the Nile valley"' 

111 s'ronn lontrast with this report, is the one which was 
n) i<le li\ ilie newspaper writer, who used in his account of it 
ail ::'. i-i[.iti'<n i<f the rock cut tomb of Kam^es II. (Sesostris 
i;;; i: >.i. whl<h is ;^ivcn in the plate. It is plain to any 
inie!!iL,'ent reader that the statues and temples which belong to 
Ihca.;: •! K iuii:s aid which are often represented in enijrav- 
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in^H. are entirely different from the prehistoric kings, and 
from the graves of the ** stone-age." 

To an archiuologist the absurdity is apparent at once, and 
yet probably many ^readers took the statues of Ramses and 
the finished temple to be representations of the tombs of 
the days before Slenes. The same undiscriminating class has 
probably t.ik (Ml the report that the grave of Osiris has been 
discovered and that Osiris was an actual historic personage, as 
strictly true, becausr, forsooth, the name of a reputed arch;e- 
olo^^ist has been given to the report. 

The connecting link between the prehistoric and the 
I'haraonic K^ypt is at the tomb of Negadah. discovered last 
winter by Mr. J. de Morgan. Here is the oldest royal docu- 
ment ever exhumed in K^ypt. The true reports of the Negadah 
finds were publ'shed for the first time by Mr. de Morgan and 
I'rof. Wiedmann. It was a (^rave of cremation, the plan and 
general disposition resembled nothing eUe exhumed in K^ypt. 

The preliminary report <if Vmi. j. <le Morgan's excavations 
at Susa has been submitted recently to the I'rench Minister of 
I'ublic Instruction, lie has unearthed important monuments 
belon^in^ to the Auzanite dynasty. M Dieulafoy in 1885 did 
not di^ deep enough to reach the strata <>t this ancient period. 
Assurbanipal's account of the destruction of the city by fire it 
now confirmed, many of the miuniments bearinf^ traces of 
flames. A larj^e stele represents the kini^ above him three 
suns With helmet, bow and arrow. pi:rMiin^ hi^ enemies in the 
mountain'^ It is an important piere of I\lamite art, and 
shows that the Au/anites e4)ualtrd the .\*>syrians and Chaldeans 
in skill A bron/e table or alt.ir. and twn bl(>i ks of stone, one 
white and the other black, with insiriptions .md historic and 
rrIi;^ioijs niiiilefiis. are valuable. I he m«>st rem.irkable monu- 
ment is .m (»!iclisk, covered on its tour sides with deeply cut 
inst riptituis I here are .ib*'Ut h >.(>«» rh.uarters the longest 
inscription yet diseo\ere<l in Mes«tpnt.irni.i. 

W *• su:::;« st that th<* rat on preceding; paj^e. be now taken to 
lepfi-M rit !h:s old kin^. as it will be easy to recojjni/e the "bow" 
and til ^rr tile rui'inirs undei his tc-rt 1 here are to be sure lack- 
ing jn tin- • It the thice suns and snini- other Hems 'I'he eul, how- 
r\c r. .!• . oi'iiii;^ lo Mr «lr Mur-^an. repiesrnts a Persian, and not 
I'.'aniii' 01 r\f'fi < haldean 

I he < •iiii l.i**i<»n vvhii h <»ne iiaturallv draus from all tbist is 
ti.it \\\v svtiibulisin and the portraiture «d these ancient 
fasti III intmn^. iie«d !•» he sti;»:icd inure laretullv 
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THK KTllNoLOCilCALSlKVKV OF CANADA. 

hV KMIN MACLEAN. 

The British Association two years a^^o appointed a com- 
mittee t<» undertake an ethnological survey of Canada, having; 
similar objects ti» the committee appointed to or|;ani/e an 
cthnoj^raphical survey of the Tnited Kingdom. The chief 
objects of mvt'sti^ation in (ireat Britain and Ireland are: 
I. Physical type of the inhabitants. 2. Current traditions 
and beliefs. 3. i'eculi.irities of dialect. 4. Monuments and 
other remains of ancient culture. 5. Historical evidences as 
to c«)ntinuity of race. 

The Canadian committee has two definite branches of 
investi^^ation: 1. That dealing with the white races. 2. That 
dealing with the aborigines. The former treats of the old 
centers «it Irench colonization in (Juebcc and Acadia; the 
metis or Iialt-breed populatitm of Manitoba and the North- 
west rerritories. where French and .Scottish immigrants have 
mingled with the native races; and the settlements of Kn^^lish, 
>cotrh. Irish and other races, which have been so lonj^ estab- 
lished as to ^ive rise to special peculiarities of lan^ua^e or 
custom*^. .Xiid the latter is concerned with the location of 
ancient stttlements. places of resort, burial places and routes 
of tra\el of the natives of Kastern t'anada, and the languages. 
folkl«»!t. physical characteristics, arts and customs of the 
Indi.uis (it the western and northern part of the Dominion. 

.\l the Bristol meeting of the Association the followinj^ 
commit tie was appointed to organize an ethnolof^ical survey of 
Canadi Pmt I) T. I'enhall(»vv. chairman; Dr. (ieor^je Dawson, 
secretary. Mr I'.. W Brabrotik, Prof A. C. Iladdon. Mr. K. 
(i. ll.ntland. Dr. |. d. B<»'irinat. Abbe Cuoq. Mr. B. .Suite, Mr. 
C . llill lout. Mr' Davit! Boylr. Rev. Dr. Scaddm^j, Rev. Dr. J. 
.M.iiI.e.m. Di Ntrrc Beauchemin. Rev. Dr. G- I'atterson. Mr. 
C. N r.ell. rrt.t I.. B. Tvlt>r. Hon. ii. \V. Ross. Prof. J. Mavor. 
and Mi .\ I* I lunter 

(irnei.i! miinbefs of the committee are now making special 
studies II) harm«»ny with the w«)rk outlined in the circular of 
inslriK t:.ins ^cts of authropoinetric instruments have been 
'^i\en t.' Mi ( liailes 1 1 ill Tiiul, of \'ancouver. who is usinj^ 
thi'M til Ills inv(*'«tit;ations am<m;^ the tribes of Indians on the 
Pacini io.!-*!. to .Mr. \. !•'. Hunter, who is making an analysis 
ot the ('•»:iipo<«itM»ii of the population of the several counties 
ot tlw |»r"\mce <»l nntano, ami to Dr. A. C Hebbert. of 
.Moiitir.il. uii«) |)r«»|M.srs to use the material to be found in the 
various Miiiitary or^am/ations. public institutions and universi- 
ties ot .Montreal. 
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In the appciulict's to tlir second report of the committee 
Mr Ilill-IDitt aiKl Mr. H Suite have made contributions. Mr. 
Hill- Tout has an interesting paper on **|{aida Stories and 
Htlit'ls." in which are relatcti >lories of the ••rijjin of the 
llaidas. inonn stories, inarriai^e cust(»ms, numerous animal 
myths and llaida son^s. Mr. .suite's paper tieats of the 
•• C'ustt»mN and llaliitsof tlie Marliest Settlers of C^inada from 
i;;j;to i''7n" The men \iho followed Cartier and Roherval 
weie .ill Ml (-tons and. hein^ accustomed to the luxuries ol 
Hrittany. pen-^hed in l\astcrn C'anad.i through the effects of 
cold, had nourishment, disease and despair, (hamplain's men 
were i^^nniant of the means to protect themselves a<^ainst the 
severity <i! the winters, aihl many of them pi-rished. The 
c<»loniNtN were n'cruited trom the wt»rkinj^ classes ol thetttwns 
and I itics t)f I'laiue. and were the least fitted tor the trials »:f 
a new* (iiiintM riii* ser(»nd phase ot coh»ni/ation he<^an in 
pjjj. l»y the inti«idiicti«in of farmers lrt»m Terche. Heauce. 
Normamlv anil I'liMrdx , and these made themselves at home. 
c«>n<|ueiini: tli(* ^nil and lacing the climate. I\ver\' man and 
woman had a trade, and as they cle.ired the t4>re^t. tilled the 
s(»il and I. used c.ittle. thev manutacturrd their own clothin;:. 
With the M'N;:It that th«- disease-, which swrpt away the first 
coloiii^tN wrir unknown, except in the advanced posts amon^ 
the fur tradrrs 
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Ihk"''m N ■^ 'A :;ii iit'.iri\ itirii- hmdfi-l I.. .%ir.iti(in% ,fri>iii Skrii In <» 

.Mill i'r. >•'•'.-; ipli- t.\ :hi .-Xiiihur \\\ ^\*\\ llriim In t»«* vnluiiirt 

-..' i.*:;| '.'•' .t!iil tMn iii.ips ll.ir|f(r.\ I'-fothcrs. \r» Norkami 
I iiin:.!*. 

Ill' ;i '■ -'i' f I .i\ I- ;.f iMJii i-il iMii iii.ik'tii*' ' Ji? ^•'iiiiMP'* ^I'fthv ••! llic 

Mil.'i I 1 1- ■: I .'t • I ■ ''It si.H ktHii'i: ii» "^t r» trT"!! .r^j .imi Ihriii i thri>ii);h 
( fii!r (. \ •!.('<■ I ■ K !.. .•« Imi lilt .III iMifTi'x ( .inNiii^* the luttiot iliiuiii 
t.iiii* !•'"!. >■■ ^- . •■•' II. 't irr.ii l-'W'! i\ lit ^rl! A.i^tc*" t'Xpiiiriii^ cl.in^rr- 

II •« ; I • • ■• ' . «T ■ " I- .itiil '■ f ■« •! " "r. • .infill i^ til iii'iutit. nil *uir* 

.iiiii ..i. •. .* • I . •■» iiiui- '!• ptti* •»t.i: . I.,: t-r. ifif* hi't «.iiiii« ot the 

i!i^i" -■ '••■.i'»if.fiiff«'fi;niii^..i.ilskr!i hiiijj tlifir futm^ 

• ir.- , • '.i ■ .• ••? w.i'i f. I ifVi. -li »• f ^ i:..l, it ifirfrrciit (trpih^. li\ 

il I-. I : • . ' • .' '1 nil i,^^ ii.i! •. » ^ ri'-'iFifc! 'hr r.i .:'.i!i.ii nl r!\i-r* Jinil 

i »k' * ! ■ I !"•,«■'• I 11^' .o- I ^. 11! Ihi'.iii . .il sjir» I 

Hi- : - • ' I «.' i">i • . .i! ■'. "•■;•' irr I fr- A <■{ tfii C»|n nrin i * 

.i:.i', .•- •' •>|i.>r'-! |^-. ^> I. . .i!.i! i!i:i ..i-i tilji.\ hi «r.i« 

ij- ;■. ^ !' r '>-.»■ f ■- i «■* ■ <• I? i/r i;. itihrhdil'.h; »ili. J 

%•■■■. ■.•■.". II I « {!• ■! ii.t- I I- " , II '.r.i. in,; w ith ^« ;r. «.t% ajfi* 

rri' ■ \ \\ !-:■ I ..i'' -!■!.•■,« !•■ i;'.:n»' h.niiik; the 
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rd);e of the plateau of Pamir, -the roof of the worhl". hi* two passai^cs 
at r»fts the ^rrat dc*i^ert of Taklaniakrn. and the giant tiiotintams into 
Northern Thibot. are f;ra{»hirall> toltl. In the Tamir region therr are many 
%hrine*» of saints where the superstitious offer nmall j^ifts. These may lie 
the tncinoriais of thr pro>e)ytinK campaign or Arab invasion of thr righth 
ct'i.tury. It IS with siranxc feelings that we learn that the ^r<*at sandy 
iifscit <»f Kas'rrn Turkcbt-m timers the ruin^ of a c ivili/ation which existed 
two thou^'and > cars ago. One of thr cities of this <»ld kingdcMii. between 
(furiin kash and Kcrivadaria in latitude 38^. is knoi%n i*s Nas;ir. Here were 
loufid clav vessels, burned bncks.old coin*, rings, ariicles *»f hnm/e, bits of 
^:las>. r nd *o on. liorasan. near Khotan, is another ;incient site, w here were 
found corns, engraved gems, and terra roiia images. S<»me of the latter 
reminded the author of th«* Assyrian Iidubar or the (treek ^^atvr; others 
iiN»k more like griAins. It would «eem that the ancient arts of India, 
refined b\ (ireek influence, had p nein ie<i C*«*ntral .\^i i. Human imaf^es 
l»elonkr. perhaps, to the agr »>f Arttka in the third century bef«»re Christ. 
MaiuiN. ript> were also foun 1. and full evidence of the mthient e of Hudd* 
hi<>m 1 hi<» may have been the kingdom of Tu ho lo mentione«l oy Chinese 
a'lthors. Further north on the Keriva-daria. is still another more important 
site KuinN of buildings were visible at>ove the sand. The area mu^t have 
bren two or t>%o-and a-nalf miles in diameter. The biiiUlnu material c(»n- 
!«i>t('(l of reed stalks bound in hard bundles nnd fastened to stakes, and 
pLi'^trred with a t oating of clav mixed with chaff a tough, solid and 
(lurablf material. Thr walls " were decorated with a numl»er of paintings, 
e\tcute«i m a masterly manner." Thev represent human figures, the 
women kneeling and with hands < lasped, as in prayer. There are also 
reprcMmiations of dogs, horses. b<ats rocking on the waves and various 
orn iments. Images of Huddh.i are numerous. We must not take the space 
to < at.ilogue the many t)bjecis discovered. The excavation of the ruins of 
tbcNc aiK lent cities is impoisible: but future centuries may la> them bare 
b\ the migration of the desert sands. 

It mav be remarked that a Christian medal was found at Kh<»tan: also, 
a golden ima^e of a seraph, and a copper cross. Are these the relics of 
e.«rl\ travellers, or do they prove the former existence of i'hnstian i hurches 
111 lentr.il .^-iiar 

Maiiv interesting legends are connected with the buried cities. I'hey 
sieml«> have been overwhelmed because of the sin of their inhabitants 
nui h as .in indignity offered to some holy man Vast hordes of gold are 
belli \(d b\ the natives to be buried beneath the sands, but furious storms 
■\ert.ike an<i <lestroy all who undertake to recover these treasures. Manv 
h.i\e entered the desert for this puri>cse, but nt>nc have returned. 

I iKMi^li has been said to indicate the absorbing intcre>t iif these 
•>|»lentlul iMlumes. .Some of the net results of the explorations are the tol- 
1 min^' Welcome information concerning little-known parts of the earth; 
. tilar jtinrnt of geographical and meteorological knowledge; extension of 
{\\r }» Minds i»f the knowlelge <»f natural hiMorv; accounts .if manners and 
• .i>Im:i]s. su',iersti(ions and traditions; trustworthy explanations of the forma- 
ti'M) ot dunes and the mikrratton of lakes, rivers and deserts; studies of 
rir .iiiiinals. \ ivid descriptions of natural scener\ ; location of mountain 
p.i-sr^. the reveiaiion «*f the ruins of a buried kingdom, and so on. It is 
:iMTi\ .t d.iv s.fice we have met with any other work of e<{ual interest and 
\.\. ic. ami thj! .ippeals to m» manv 1 lasses c»f readers. In several respects 
!li«* • \}.:"ri r h.is surp.is^e«l all h«s preifecessors. It is to be hoped that he 
\k;\'\ s'». .(» '.ii »i> in |>o^scssii»n <»f the sv-ientific results of his explor.itions, 
!.'r wli' ti he hastollrtted a lari^e amount of material. 



\i i«»ii\ Its < ie«i,;raphv. r<»i>igraphy and AntH{iiities. Mv Willi.im I* 

\\- ■•Uiou^e. M. A. y R C, S , classical lerturer in the (niversitv Ct»l- 
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* *:.v needs to be a clas»ical ktbolar. as well as a thorough arch.t*ologist* 
to .tpprrr :4te this book ur to realiie its value. There are so man\ engrav* 
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(JlATKRNARV DKPOSITS AT ABHKVII.LK. FRANCF, 

WHKRKIN PAI-KOLITHIC IMTLKMI-NTS 

WKRK FIRST DISCOVFIRKI) • 

IIY Ci. I>*Al IT IK' MKSNII.T 



( NotK Th* i«i«r«*i ta thu'dcpotii lie* in thr fact lh«l i« it w«r« ht\t fuond iH« PaUohftnc 
i«ip:rm«oift m*d« by man. IhU wa% the grrftt di«cov«ry of Mons B«>ui her itr Frrtheft. and it 
rvvt>iuiioni««d ih« w«rld'ft wl«a concrrntng lh« AaiiiHiity of ni«a Tb«r« ha« \^^*n muthfiit^u*- 
iiiin uv«i tku d«|»oMl, aad »om« pcrton* hav« doubi«d tb« concluUon* rlra«n tKerv'rom 1 b« 
{•rvk^ni. 1 b«l»e««. •» lh« fkr%t thorough, complete and rrasooably ftctentili- in«r»iifation and 
ilewctt|>tioii aiftde of the «lrai» fomiDg the deiKMii* Tht» ha* b«en dime ).\ » ihoroufhiy lom- 
■•eient person, ft maa of conMderahte rrnown at a gcolagut, who reMdr« in \)>t«e«ille. aad ha» 
tot many y«ar« li«ca Curator of it* Pr«hi«tonc MuMuai —T mow At Wn s<.s ) 

I. Gknkkal Ct»N>iDEKAriONs. — Thcfc havc bccn discovered 
in the environs of Abbeville, during the past three or four years, 
an excellent stratum of pleistocene deposits containing the 
reinains of the Eltphas meridionalis and lUc/^has at^tiquus, the 
like of which has not heretofore been known in Picardie. The 
niemoireof Mons. I^dricre of Lille upon the qu ate rnar>' deposits 
in the north of FVancet enlightened us much on the stratigraphy 
of that region, but he scarcely touched upon the f.uina. 

The following table describes the succession of .strata in the 
quaternary deposit wherein i\\t' [^FJephas mcridionaHs has been 
discovered in the Champ de Mars at Abbeville: 

.\. lUown la.iin' (iimitDjI i. rerent, with numerous Nh;irply bmkcn rtinis 
of white patinA disseminated through the mass, in* hned stratifit .ttion, mn- 
taming obici ts of human industr>'. polished stone <iai)o Roman. Mrrovmg* 
\A\\, et« 



* t laaftlaied And edited b\ Prof ThoaM* Wiboa, i*arator. I>ivt«ioa Prehi«tonc Archeology 
I niied Siaiet National Muteuai, Wafthingtoa, I) C 

• kc«u* Mentuelte de l.'l-.col* r>*Aathrof>olog»« de Pari«. Sitieme aanoe. l.X ,ti Se|iiem*>r«, 
'• f 

\ \.\ .lie »iratij|raphiqu« du tarram.qaaiemairc du Nor.1 de la France (Aonalc* •V la SiMieir 
<*«^oio(i>4.ieft du Nord. t XVIII .p «] 

I" Xxn, >t\ It a ftraocli Word tiifhcuii to translate lt» tyaoajTOu ara " >*ou« ' 'n-udi and 

itk't*' r«rt*i »oak^d with vaier and niix«>d) Ijttre renders it *' i f>epo*tt of earth furaied 

at i.'.e t> IK ut of :4krt <>r iiitvhc«, or carna*! dova by ruaatap val»r»— '<»od foraied aian of iimoa 

d« la icrre ' t \ trrrn in C'ologyi rock la wluch aaad aad clajr pradoaiiaate " I have tran»- 

latad It in thu pa(»«r at loam 



\^^ THE AMFRICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

I m. Vrilow (*air.ircnii« lo.im iiinton)* remains of /•'/r*/^ij« prtrnt^efitu^. 
\\ r.irr, without f.iiin.i or human industrv.t 

^ ;. I'll- • k» f)t hniki-ii Mint with white p.itiii.i 

!S Kr«l « '.l\l\ N.lin!\ In.iJll •///'/.«; with / itf*/f,1y /^IW/;^'f«/l/i. oh|f i t% 
• ■! li Mil. in ii)<ii;^trv .it the b.isr. 
". r.!-» k'^ >>l Srnkvii Hint <>t white p.ttuia. with tettiary pthhlrs. 

ti. \ t io\% s.iii(|\ liMiii /intt'tn with bids i>f < lay. < )h)ec ts nf human 
!i.'|ii''tf\ it the l>.is«' 

;. I h;ii )•( il lit ^T.w \ I. 

i <iri\ '-r \riniw nr«*^'J^. /iV/*/iti\ pumtt^tniu^ .iiul uliici !«> \*\ 
II. h .III. Ill iiiil-isir\ .It the h.ise. 

; l\i>. i«l i:r.ivi-ls ai-«i «>.tnit in lavrr> amt (li<«tiirir<t >ti.iiil.i .Hum 
"txci) t\|»riif ilii\i.ii|lc .illii\ iiitiii wiih i it phtt^ f'f tmtj^tntu^, 
.mhI -■ iit« i:iiii-« / i'i f^h.is iintit/yn^ . Niiimrt»iis hiotkscf >.«iiil- 
-ii'iii*. • hi|<(i« tl Hints. I.rovnnof thi ili*|i(isit next hrhiw. 

; (ir.<\ s;4[iii\ ituul ^ hnri/i'iit.il •>tr.ititi( ,i(:iiii with / itf*kti^ pftmt 
. /.' / ;/ . litf'ht^ I f! //«/ tt // ■ / /t/'Ait I ffiiHt/l-'Htt/l*. A /lift ■•!/'/■■♦ 
. :/ / ^'li. huiii.iii in<lu*>lrv .«t th«- hasr 

I I..ir.'c ^'r.iwU. Hii^htlv rulif-d. str.ititu .ititm horiidnt.il. with 
:i--i. iiii*^ of / /'/•/.'ill .tM/it/tm^, I it f* kit y mi * i*iv*Uiiit\ ami f\htn'* 
f Mi 9 ill ?! 

IIk* n ^rari ho made in this field have proved the associaticm 
m Ntr.itiv^iaphii*. a.id. thctcfore. in paleontolo^ic ordiT m the marl 
and in'eriiT j^ravcU <N<»s. i and 2». of three ctephant^, liUfhai 
nt' f :.ii'":.t!i>, /.\/'i'ot\ ttniti/m/s, and lilif^has primif^iHUts The 
s.ii\:va! i)t till- l'!ip't,i\ ///r/7///('//f?//.^ enfofces the antif)iiity iiMliat 
tiifinatiiin .iiid it^ intiin..tc* relation to the iip|>er plmccne; while, 
tin ?h«' ntlu I ^'ide, the existence of a new >|K'cies. the lUt/^has 
/"f .n:!.\ t:::/\, sfrvrs .tN a bond \u tween that horizon and the super- 
pi-ici iilii-tiiCf-nr At this level tfie debiis of I'Jfphas trn'ridion 
.t't\ in«i /•',/'.': i^ f^mnti^t fiin.s are raie. the predominance bem^ 
I. nil < Nil ti» the l\!efhit\ tifiti']uu\ . while the Utter is found cinly 
( \. rpMiiii i!!y \\\ tfie bed** ol the /■./«/*//.;> pnmi^iniua This latter 
f-If {)!: int :^ ( luountf ret!, ordinarily alone, in the gravels and Mndft 
is*rtta ; .in<l .}). .ind it only becomes extinct in the reddayey 
s.iiniN l.i.iTii i-tra!.i S . where it is prrsented under a more recent 
ti>rni I'll /,..-'.' I r\ .IA/< /^7; alw.iyn ai lompanie.s the /^/iT/^Affi 
•/; / ' / .III! I.tf*!tAis itf/rh//tti\, but flisap^Krars before the 
• ^11.' ..II ,.• tilt !.4-t III iht'Nf ;;rrat iiiainmaN. The K/thttHtrtu 

li 1^ n> ver been eiii oimti red at the Champ dc 
M.i- 

it .^ :<• '*•' i< Ml liked thtt in thi- strati^raphic «irder each bed 
i;' III >7 sliiTj) ;1 nt boiitderN i w.'i i i///^'.7iV// 1. tailed «##//- 
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/oiifi's) is overlaid by a deposit ol loam. More than this, we are 
able to trace an ancient soil level, recognized by their vegetable 
debris, or the turf or |x*at, announcing the arrest in the sedimen- 
tation. The implements of human industry are always found at 
the base of these loams, and in general they are found at no 
other place ; they are not dihtributed at haz;ird. save in exceptional 
cases of implements rolled in the gravel. 

The stratigraphy shows a succession of gravel beds covered 
by loam, but the upper loamy deposits present a certain irregu- 
larity; and the intercalation of beds of broken tlmt {aft^ii/ettx 
tttiiioiitis) are sometimes more numerous than those intlicated in 
the tables, which has authorized th«' creation of other purely local 
subdivisions. A lact of some iiDportance is here to be noted : 
Kach lime a bed of gravel or <»f sharp flint cuts into a stratum of 
the deposits, ue almost always find chipped flints at the point ol 
contact. The separation into the strata ol the (juatcrnary deposits 
establishes divisions which m.iy differ acconlmg to the classifica- 
tion aditpted. but that is a matu r of juxtaposition. It is thus in 
the pleistocene strata at Snnt I*rest, Cromer, etc., which is 
reckoned as lower ijuaternary. The bods at Abbeville constitute, 
then, the middle and upper quaternary. 

In «>rder to explain the association of different human indus- 
tries found together, we invoke the proofs already furnished by 
paleontologists. The human iiulustnes evolve slowly, as do the 
fauna. Somt times the rude instruments are mixed with types 
much finer. In this case the dominant form iKC.ime the character- 
istic (»f each level. In the fauna, as in the industries, the chang- 
ing forms announce the slow but regular progress, even though 
we may not be always able to fix their exact limits.* 

|-'rom «>ur point of view, the capital facts of this study is 
the incontestable discovery of the existence of man during the 
first plnsc of the pleistocene pt*riod. All observations prove that 
the quaternary of Abbeville is clo.sely related to the upfXT 
tertiary by an insensible transition, ?nd we note the presence 
t)f niimeious fauna in which the pliocene affinities are strikingly 
marked. 

In this short note we descrilK* only one locality, in order to 
the better fix the place where the /Ut'pfttts miruiiomilis was dis- 
covertil associated with the othtr elephants. The section of this 
sand and gravel bank presented by the photograph (Frontispiece) 
In ccitaifjiy incomplete, but it enables us to know with precision 
the \i,\^.K\ accidents winch ii.ive mo<lifitd the stratification of the 
alluvia!. It vIj.^wn us, also, tlie supt rposiiion of the beds of loam 
I if I he IJif^'tw priifitiit ftins o;j liu beds of the hJtf*has antit^uus 
and h..'i rhiis uu 1 uiu^nahs. 
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II. Tni'iH.K MHv. — I )urinvj several years |>ast Monsieur Leon, 
a contractor, h.is excavated the s.md ami gravel pits in the Champ 
lie Mar* at Al>l»eville. near the Moulin-(Jui(;non. on a level, or 
sli'^'htlv hi^jher than thr celebrated deposits excavated by Hoiicher 
lie I'erthe^. Ainon^ the scientists who have ^ivcn their attentKin 
to the aiinvi.il «lef)'»sits of the Somme. Monsieur Lidrirre alone 
has tliM ribeil a part «>r portion of tins san<l nr gravel bank* 
Numerous inlcrestinj^ »ll^coveries liave been made here, owinj; to 
the pr«»pri< t'lr and w»»r^;m«'n jjatherin^j l-ir;^e numbers tif bones 
and chipprd llmis, which we have thought worthy to place before 
the pubiic 

I he '^r.ivel b.ink . l'"rontis[)iece » is .ipprti\imatfly ^; metres 
li; ter! I .ibiive the river. The portmn to which attentmn i< 
fKiilu u!.iily dim ie«l is nn the b-»rder of thr plateau, the r t»ht 
bank ol ih*- Kiver S ininie, .it the highest level. Ihe valley is 
opt-n in i/A'/ -w //* ///..//, of .1 depnsit of t halk whuli contams the 
tlin!. Thr valUv Nva^^ cut in the tertiary period, but was enlarged 
by efo-ii»n duiin^; tlu- tpiaternary. The ancii-nt river occupied 
the valley, ab' Mil .•.■«»'i metres in width. \\ huh had b» c n parti.dly 
hihd with a rich vi i^rt.il*!-- jjrowlh. now «»! tuff or ptMl. so thai 
tht'liednt the nvrr is niurh irdu* ed in si/c This hill d>»niinites 
l!u- town lit A'»-)' \ il'i-. wlutli is Imilt nn tlueist b ink at the fo(»t 
of the sliip- I h'- strui'tun* ot this lull v\.i<i taviMable t«> the 
accuinulaliiiM uf -.'ravils. and the enorin mis m issr^ tlit re deposited 
W( r«* pf i ul'.oly l.uor.ible to tht* L"nst-rvaTi«in of the animal bon<'s 
t!epi»sittd with th« in rin- depij^iis rsti'iul bt twccn thr suliurbs 
of Saint <i'llfsa'i.! Mench'Ctnirt Hctwrtn tlusr two points is 
the intMith ot a itttlr Ntieam. thr S atdon. th'- .il'uvial dep-isit^ 
of uhiih iiiav be (on(>»uiided with thosr i>t the Sonime. Near 
Abbr\:!i(- tlu- hills un the Ictt bank -Mont dc (aubirt- attain an 
altittidr I't ;i riKtres. ,it the iinli on tin- n;^ht bank, winch is the 
sii.jn.il stalMiii on tli«* r-'iite t<i Auih n-*. '•; mrtn s < >n the 
pla7i lU tlv »iip' rr:< id .tn .1 ot the (ImIk h.is bii n dissobcd and 
tian^*«iM.' ij :n''» a \h"\ of cla\ of v.inablf tlnckrii ss. uith flint 
n-ni .!••. I ;.• Ip;-'!!!*. .irt* fv<*r\wlwri covireil with the loam ol 
the I I'l fix 1 1> re .ii)>l their We find disM-ir.in itc d the ton^uc^ 
'■[ p :/s ••! '.'..' I' :':.ii\ depoMlN t-mii r!y .iltai fird t" the Itiwer 

III I- \ 111 tiini.tiiit IN t<i s,4\ t!ii aiiMn.i'. b >nc«. 
? . .n>i 'I •ljf -u it ui !•! -'uv* I \ » I i:ii! ■! ihi* mar! , No 2* 
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the Elephtis antujuus, have been found in the upper part, and 
above all, at the base of the gray marl (No. 2). Some of these 
teeth are found upon the bed of rolled chalk, under the deposit 
ol rolled or water worn stone. The IUtf*has antiqims has been 
found at the summit of the marl associated with the lilt'p/tas 
prifftii^tnitis. During the early phase of the |>leistocene period, 
the association of the three elephants is well established by the 
positions which they occupy in these beds. The teeth of the 
Rhinottros Sferckii and hippopotamus have been found in the 
s.ime beii. In this bed or stratum of marl, particularly rich in 
bones, wc have gathered nearly all these aninuls. 

The fauna of the lower pleistocene is related to the becls or 
jKissa^je of Saint- IVest, Cromer. Chalon-Saint-Cosme. Durfort, 
probably of Solilhac in the basin of du I*uy,* etc This conclu- 
sion is adopted by Mons. M. Boulet<'ind Mons. C. De|>eret, who 
place these deposits in the (juaternary. Abbeville, especially, 
marks the point of junction. 

Nearly all the fossil debris was discovered and extracted under 
our own ryes, and the places marked exactly on the plan, so that 
under the proposition which we are now arguing no person need 
have <loubts as to the association of the (lifTcrent animals ; indeed, 
(lurin^^ several months the strata (Nos. i and 2). gravel and marl, 
c xisti'd alone in the (juarry, the covering being recent loam. As 
for the boners found by the workmen, no error was possible. 
Often the physical characteristics of the bones were evidence of 
the deposit which contained them. In the beds of .sand and 
^ravfl < Nos. 3 and 4), the fauna was that of FJcphas pnmigcnius 
found t vcryvvhere about the environs of Abl>eville at this level, 
with this diflercnce. nevertheless, that the liitf^has antiijuus was 
ioexistofit therewith. The list of mammals is. nevertheless, 
more complete than in most of the deposits of this a^»e. It 
includes I'Jt f*/iiis antiifttus^ lUtphtts primijrinins^ FJasmothcriuui^ 
the o\ in ^reat cpiantity. the horse as well as the deer. This 
l.iun.i. e\ce[)t the lUt f*has antitjuus, is that described l-y Boucher 
de Perthes and found isolated in the sand banks, which contained 
It alone 

There is no brusque change o|>erating in the renewal of the 
rauna. all of which goes to prove once more the imperfections of 
our nictlioils of classification. The FJef^has antiquus, the direct 
descend.uil of the I'.Lphas mi ridiitfittlis, succeeded him regularly 
and c<. existed with hiiii in the deoosits at Abbeville. When the 
I'.It f*liii.\ iintijuiis acconipanied the lili'p/uts pritNii^t'niiis/\\{oTmiii\ 
only an <\reption. Finally the l'.ie/*has pmnit^tuius remained 
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alone in ttic gravels and sands |Nos. 3 and 4), and disappeared 
at Champ dc Mars in tlu- beds nf redclaycy sandy loam (Nn. 8). 
In the tirnt- .if HoiichiT de I'crthes, the (.mna of the V.Uf-lun 
niiriifu'n<i/i.\ aii<l /;/</'A.n antujiiin was unknown. No one even 
sus|iecteil tliL-ir vxintcnci' in the deeper de|K>sils ot the i|uaternary 
at Abbeville. This is a jjond proof of the isolation of the two 
f.tunas. 

The nviNi'in of the animal bones discovered by Mons. 
Hoiichei' de I'erthei and Mons. D'Aiilt ilu Mrsnil in the quater- 
nary deposits in the rei;ion of Abbeville, were in.ide with the 
t;reatest care, and mine "f tis h.ive been able to find the reindeer. 
as it has been mentioned 
by our learned compa- 
triot.* This animal, 
.tlated to have been 
f'lund in red loam, ought 
to Im- stricken trom our 
llst^. Mons. A. (Jaudry 
has ileteiniined. in ihc 
ri>Ilection ,\\ Abbeville, 
the bi>ne'> i>l animals 
^.ilhered in the <iua(cr* 
nary deposits Nolrace 
..t Ihcexi-tcnifof ( V>- 
. w.i titt,tn,iui was found. 
.ind Its presence in these 
depoMf" IS. to sny the 
least, [irobteiiutical. 

The red elaycy sandy 
e.irtlii \-i.S)t<-iininatinu 
.It the top of the ijuatcr- 
nary series ot the quarry 
I .eon. contained no fos- 
dr-siTibini;, were not. in 
»t the alluvial, but were 
'if tlint .iiid jjravel As 
I'tiii.iined nothing but 




- tlie |iriMiue ofcliipped 
■ F1I.1II1-. "f the hltpkai 
l.n-ii II I .■■.;nizeil Their 
!•> no longer <loublful. 
. n th i;re.il care The 
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samo thin|T h.is been renMrkcil in titc hallasliirt of Tilloux 
(Charcntc) by Mons. Bottle,* Dr. CapiUn.t and by Mons. 
Chaiivcl.I 

In ;irchaiolo};ic order, beginning at the bottom, associ.iteit 
with the lilifluis miriiiionalis and the Elipluii anfii/u us. ap[>eArcii 
a human industry, [;ross and rude, wilh types of iniplcmonis, 
lanceolate or •i'»ij^''/<i/,ii,/,s (almond-shaped), fashioned by (lakes 
generally larjje ami massive. (I'lg. I ) Then other strata arc 
itistini;uished by itiiplcnients chipped on both faces, thout;h 
sometimes on one only. alt]iou);h these types never become domi- 
nant. The almond- 

remains tlie siimc, 
while the t:hi|ipin(; 
by small tlakcsi^'ave 
to that industry ,i 
special cliar.icKr 
Durint; the {on\i 
duration of the .i^c 
of the liLfhas 
primi^.nnis.\\\K\m 
picmcnis improved 
sensibly. In the 
lower beils ol yiavel 
and sand > Sos 3 
and .) I. cliaractcr- 
t/ed l>y the rudi- 
mentary ctiipped 
llmt-, there suc- 
ceeded at the sum 
mit ol the yellow, 
s.indyIoam.No.'u 

a human indu>try, comnoseii of chip|>ed flints, which frc<|Ui 
had a hi-.iutiful while patina. ( Fig. 1. 1 They were fashioned 
with small tlakes made by successive retouching, and comjiarcd 
favoralily with, nr were similar to, those at the base of the red- 
claycv s.iniiy In.mi 1 No. Si, with which they have frequently 
t>ecn confi'iinded. l he better class specimens rcsemt>le much 
those ol St. .-\cheul 1 lig, ^ 1 and of Normandy, though found 
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at a level sli^hty inreruir. The chipped tlints are aUo found at 
the l>aHC of the loam at Saint Aclieul. 

Kiicli htiiiian industry has its proin-r physioi;nomy, although 
shnwing in cacli kvcl the |>crsistencc o( ancient types. ICacli 
indu-tnai ^roup is easily distinguished by the ap|>earance of new 
types, and above all. by the predominance of certain character- 
istic iniplcntents. Neverthele!>s, it appears well proven that the 
yi-nrral forms are everywhere the same. The evolution of 
arch^L-ologic forms, however slow, 
was pursued throughout thcenlire 
j>eriod. 

The implements of human in- 
dustry contained in these alluviats 
is, even more than the fauna, to 
be found gathered m certain well 
established icvtis. The imple- 
ments were always at the base of 
the different beds of loam, above 
the broken flints and gravel, or 
even reposing upon them. No 
doitbt is {Mssiblc as to the worked 
flmts I Fig I ) t>ein^ found auo 
iLited with the HUfhas menJum 
ii/:.\ and Hiifh<is anliifuus. They 
are found at the lower part of the 
in.irl I stratum 2\. rarely at the 
l>.ise of the graveU (stratum i i. 
Tliey siimtlimcs show a white 
patina, but are ordinarily black «r 
iD.irbli-il. Their mas^ivc form 
plai es them among (he lanceolate 
or 'i"(i,i,'./'//.'/(/„- types with sinuous 
b nt-rs or edges (the ,oHft ,i, 
f-i'ii: .A M.>ns. (i. de Mortilletl. 
• . y, Itir Ik-iIs oI gravel contained 

\e\\ lit thetn, Itavmg generally 
only tli< ...|: 'I.M>trum'nts Tlir lower |>.irt ot the sand (No. 41 
near the .;r.i-.' I ii nvs .t urcat nu tiber oi iiliplemcnts Wllh a 
inon- aiUari. .-.I ■.\ '.e ..! ('Iiip|iin.: I hr variety of ihc forms is a 
characttii-li. ..' lliis industrv I hi- [latina of this flint is yellow. 
brown. v:rav. I.: -.■ . I.i.i. k and marble < I ig .• I 

,\I thr- li.isi- ot 111-- r.-l earth, tl.iy-y -and i No .•< ( is shown a 
iK-d ol l.i ,krn ilin; with while patin.i. « In. h lied is |»rticularly 
■ till 111 »..ilc t ilin: I No. 71 I h<' tv].>- vanes, being always 
fasliioiw .1 With -mill il.ik. s .li.;, ;j The implements are 
rem.iik.t)>:i' 1 ■: tl;- ir r<.Kii. .mil urre thip[>ed. simulimcs on one 
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side and sometimes on both. Their white patina attracts atten- 
tion forcibly A variety of form arnon^; the implements, is a 
(general rule. The same implements wore found near Amiens, 
at the base of trgiron ( a Bclj^mm stratum ). by Mons. dc Merccy* 
and Mons. I^idrii-re. 

The industry, at first ^ross and rud**. improved, and is per- 
fected ; the implements bej.Mn to diflTcrt-ntiatr, ax\^\ a slow evolu- 
tion of form has been followed throu(;hout. The predominance 
of a form and the appearance of new ty|>es characterized each level. 
The gross and rude implements continue, and are found in all 
the bec^s associated with the finest forms. More than this, each 
archa»ologic age terminates with forms common to both neigh- 
boring industries. There arc intermediate halting places where 
the flints show the forms of transition which we. with our learned 
friend Capitan, have often stated. Hut. on the other hand, these 
divisions do not follow regularly, or without mixture.^ 

The observations presented apropos of the fauna apply equally 
to the products of human industry. The pockets refirred to 
contain a large number of implements belonging to all levels, 
which had descended pell-mell along with the material, as the 
p4Kkets were filled. It is thus that there is found the chip()ed 
tlints of the up|>er level buried in the sediment at the bottom of 
the |>ockets The workmen continually remarked that the im- 
plements were abundant near these pockets. This observation is 
correct and easily explained: the beds of broken flints ( No. 7 >. 
the richest in worked flints, has fallen at the edge, by reason of 
which the beds become vertical and contain, naturally, the great- 
est number of implements. This change of bed from horizontal 
to vertical has t>cen one of the great causes of error, and against 
which one can not be too guarded. The recent brown earth in 
these pits or |XK'kets contains the debris of the industries of all 
c|MKhs. One can there find the polished stone hatchet associated 
with objects of the Gallo- Roman, Merovingian, and the Middle 
.Ages. 

• <». » I. 'r \| III ^1 •!» pir'i-t H|..»-.' «■ li'i .-,, I • 



SIlnKT UKVIIW AND NOTK.s ( )N IHI-. sIlCOND 
Vol.l MK OF Tin. MKMolKs ol- Mil. AMKKI 
CAN MlMa'M i)V NAIL'KAI. HI>InI<V. 

t{v • lilt I. roll 

I have iiist rcii'l the second volume of the '* Meiixiirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History." which comprise** the 
secoiuj report of Dr. Bt>aN on the work of " The Jesup North 
racific I'^xpedition." This report deals with the mylholoj^y of the 
Hella Coola Indians of Hriti'^h ('olumhia, and «^ives the most 
complete and satisfactory c illection of the tradition^ and beliefs 
of this tnhe yet hrou^jht tojjether and published The volume 
cont.iins upwarils of twenty five distinct traditinns i r myths, 
besMlfs a general description of the myth«>io;jy of the tril>e and 
remarks on their two i^reat ceremonials, and a closing chapter 
on the orijjin of the Hella Coola myth<ilo^;y. 

Besides this, the " Memoir " contaiuN twelve larjje plates 
illustrative of the cerenumial masks and carvin;.:> of the IWlla 
Coola Indians, accompanied by explanatory noie^. As this is 
the first systematic attempt to learn and rxplain the use and 
si^niticance of these tnasks, this part of the "Memoir" is not 
the least valuable. 

With Dr. H >as* general conclusion. I luid myself in |>crfect 
af^reement. which, briefly. IS this: that tlu- peculiar social system 
ol this isolated division of the S.ilish h.is befii devel-ipeii through 
the int1uen»<' of the customs i>( ihr i oast tiibrs up m their «>wn 
more ^iinpU* Sdish cust<iiMs. Th.it one of their mo>t important 
irremom.iN — the Sis.iu'k — »vas borri»Wfd. is tear, it seems to me, 
tntin th<- tr.idiLion.il account of its <iri;^in I )r B »!•» his recorded 
a short tradition iKMr'n;^ on this, nanieii >■.•'. la, to which he add^i, 
also, a variant loriii b\ I'lllip jacobin As this is one «»f the 
most i!n|i"rt.int traditions of ilie whoU- C'»!lic?iin, it wdl not be 
oiit of pi (I f- if 1 here ofTer .inotncr version of th:s myth, which 
ilifl'-fs Ml ni.iri\ rrN|M» ts from both, an ! m fii! er a'ld loti^er than 
nthri 
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little bay about sundown, where they camped for the night, 
making their l^eds in the canoe. During; the night they heard 
something flapping against tht* canoe, and one of them got up to 
investigate. It turned out to be a dog fish, which darted off on 
bemg seen. They caiii]>ed at this bay for f<»ur successive nights, 
and each ni^jht the flapping against the canoe occurred ; but on 
the fourth night they caught the dog fish and tore off the ear- 
bone from the head and then threw it overboard again. After 
this nothing else happened to disturb their slumbers, till one of 
the brothers awoke later, under the impression that the rain was 
tR'ating in his face. On looking about him. he iKrceived what 
seemed to be a very large and handsome house before him, the 
like (»f which he l.ad never seen before. He thought that he 
must still be dreaming, and bit his finger to ^ee if he was really 
awake. Finding that he was wide awake, he looked around him 
again and saw that the canoe was in the midst of the house, and 
surroumimg him on all sides were all the wondrous things of the 
deep. Beyond the fire sat the great sea chief Komokoa, the 
Neptune of the Hella C<H)!as. He thought it high time to 
awaken his brothers, who still .slept. As each awoke, he went 
through the same performance of biting his finger, as the first 
hail done, to make sure he was not dreaming. Komokoa now 
called to the b(»\v man. who was the s{>earman of the boat, and 
gave him the name Aijultala; the second he called Komokoa; 
the ihirtl one. KomaiiniKala. and the fourth, Takis. The 
chief was very angry with them, and demanded why they had 
torn <»fl the ear bone of the dog fish, who. when in Komokoa's 
prest nee, appeaud as a woman. Sf.e had complained to the 
chief that the lirotlurs had lorn oflT her blanket, who, thereu|>on, 
had sent a messenger to bring the men in their boat to him. 
They pleadeii ignorance of what they were doing, and the chief, 
taking into account that it was their first offence, forgave them, 
and invited thi m to come and sit with him at the back of the fire. 
Calling his servants, he bade them bring ft.rth th«- sea |>otatoes ; 
but ^\]ut. one of Ins followers, suggestcil that he should give 
them a hair seal to eat. which he did The chief told Sijut to 
put on Ins blanket and turn himself into a blackfish and go to 
Manik .Xn/.htt Rivers Inlet, and bring some cooking stones with 
him to cook th( seal Sijut started off at once, and was back 
again with tin- Nt(»nes l>eli»rr the brothers had realized that he 
had gone, thou^^h the ilisunce was nearly J<X) miles. He then 
procetiiiii to » ook the se.il in a large box kettle four feet long. 
tour !t»t l>igli. an.) three fret wide. He first put the meat into 
the Ik»x ,ind coxered it Willi wattr. then he heated the stones in 
ihi- hre and when «piite hot iin>p{K*d ihem into the box, and con- 
tinued doiM;^ this till the meat was cooked. While they were 
feastm;^. KonioKDi went anil examined their canoe, and perceiv- 
ing then ^|Kar exclaimed: ** No wonder you could not kill any 
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.seals with a spear like this. This thinj; is no };ood; I wilt give 
you my own sjK-ar. which kills every time it is |>ointcci at a seal '* 
They jjladly received his present. lie then avldrcssed himself t«» 
Aijiiltala and said: " I am sure you have never seen a dance; I 
will show you (»ne. and will call it the Sissanich dance." When 
the d.ince was nver he jjavc him the sarred Sissanich whistle, 
whose sound IS an imitation of the voices rf the spirits when 
they return to this earth in the sha|)c of wolves and other 
animals* 

Komokoa then invited them to remain with him f«>r four days 
and he would then send them hack to their own country a^^ain. 
When they were ahfut to leave him on the fourth day, Komokoa 
told Aijultala. the oldest brother, that he must huild a house, 
when he returned Imme, exactlv after the |)attern of his own 
Nubmarine dwellin;^. and put a totem pole before it, like his own, 
whuh should reprt si nt the history of the Sissanich dance to suc- 
ceeding jjenerations He now sent them to sleep, and four days 
late r, when lluy awoke, they found themselves in liella Coola 
Inlet at the isl.md I Iclkatsino. or Hunter's Island They were 
n<»w ( uriou<« to try the s|.car Komokoa had jjiven them. They 
so<in s.iti^futl tht luselves ot its nature, lor it never failed to kill, 
however f.ir it was thrown 

.Xfier some little trouble thev found a boat. an«l set out for 
their home When they arrived, the people tx pressed ijrcat sur- 
prise .It seeing; them.fi»r the four days which thev had spent with 
Chit f Komi>k(M h.itl really been f<»ur years. They found their 
fnemls in mournin;; for them, their hair being cut tilT. after the 
custom fl \\u trd>e. 

Ai'iilt.da s« t t<» wi»rk at once to build himscdf a house aflrr the 
p.itfi-rn ot Koni' •koa's..ifrer which he inMituted the Sissanich dance 
an«l bet .init the tlnct of his tnbe Ilr is s.iid to have lieen the 
first to bui'd .1 house m liella C*ool.i Hefore his time the tribe 
were Iivin.; in mde huts This is the origin of the llousc of 
Koiiioko.k. an«l flir tour clans of the trilnr trace their descent to 
• •n»' I't till •i!h» r ot the hrroes of this adventure, and thus they 
a(Ci>iint tt)r tli*- orn^in of th<* famous Sissanich whistle, the Siv 
saiiK h tl.in. »• and their houses. 

It \\\\\ b* scrii tioin a (leruN.d (»f this tradition that the num- 
ber ''>ui i>).i\ s .ui Miipiirt.ifit part in the account It is the Mcred 
n imt>t-r of the H<'Ila (oola The Kwakiutl elrment in the proper 
n.itih N ot tills. .(N 111 many other of their mythn. |K>int unmittak- 
.ibl\.,is I)r M Ms has observed, to the source from whence it wa« 
til ir rowed I liesire to s.iy here that I am unable li>stan4l sponsor 
t -r the rMii!frin» o? th*- n.itive ivimrs m anv version. I write 
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them as they were given to me, but as my informant was no 
authority on Indian phonetics, it is not improbable that they may 
be wanting in scientific exactness The term Sissanich, for 
example, is clearly the same word as Dr. Boas' Sisau'k. but 
whether the difference in form here seen is due to dialectical 
divergence on the (>art of my imformant I cannot say, as I have 
never heard the word uttered by a Bella Coola Indian. 

Those, like myself, who are accustomed to Dr. Boas* system 
of phonology as employed by him in his well known Reports to 
the British Association on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, 
will wonder why he has used a new and entirely different system 
in this volume on the Iklla Coola. lie doubtless has justified 
to hin)self the adding of another to the already over-numerous 
systems in use in American linguistics, though I must confess, 
that, with due regard to Dr. Boas, his reasons are not apparent 
to me. Having had occasion to go over much of the same lin- 
guistic ground in this region as I)r Boas has gone over, and 
having adopted his earlier system of phonetics as employed by 
him in his Reports to the Btitish Association. I have found that 
for all practical purposes that system answers very satisfactorily, 
and I cannot but express a regret that he has thought it necessary 
to throw it aside and adopt another one. However, this is but a 
minor point, and anthropological science stands greatly indebted 
to Dr. Boas for this valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
aborigines of this region. 



TlIK oklKNTATIoN AM()N(i TIIK ALKiNMKNTS 

i)V KRANCK 

The* orientation of the British circles was the subject of an 
article by Mr. A. L. Lewis in the last number. The alignments 
of France were not embraced in his treatise, but as orientation 
in them has scarcely been thought of. the f<>llowing (]uotation 
from an article published in the New York Indif^indtnl some 
years ago, from the pen of Mr. A. S. Packard, will l>c of interest ; 

" I ^()ent some time in exploring the dolmens and alignments 
of the Quiberon peninsula. accom|>anied by M. Ciaillard, who was 
enthuMastic and interested in having me see everything of archa*- 
ological interest M. Gaillard had brought his com|Mss with him 
and n(>w demonstrated a curious fact to us. He had already 
called our attention, while visiting the alignments of Kermario 
and of Menec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows of 
a single menhir. standing by itself, and which has been overlooke<l, 
he said, by all other archseologists. In the alignments of Ker- 
descan this mysterious odd stone is situated, we think, near the 
seventh or eighth siace between the rows. It is about eleven 
feet high, and fr#m nine to ten feet thick at its greatest diameter. 
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which is not far from the top. the stone beinf^ smaller at its base. 
In the alij^nmcnts of Mcnec the sin^^le menhir is in the third 
space from the northern side; namely, between the third and 
fourth rows of plantcii stones. In each {jro ip of ati^^nments, at 
least in four of them, this odd menhir occurs, though varying in 
situation, depending apparently on the position of the rows, none 
of which are exactly in an east and west course, as their builders 
had no compass. They are all situated not many paces. (>erhaps 
fifty more or less, from the cromlech. 

** Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and 
satisfaction in placini; his compass on one of the middle stones 
of the cromlech at St. I'ierre and demonstrating to us that the 
line of 50^ (it varies from 4; to 50' in different groups, of 
alignments) intersects the single menhir. M. Gail lard has been 
here, as well as at the other alignments, at sunrise on the morn- 
ing of the loiigrst day in the year, the 2 1st of June, has placed 
hiH compass on this menhir, and at the moment the sun appeared 
above the hori/on the odil or single unaligned menhir was seen 
to l>c in line with the median stone in the cromlech and with the 
sun. It is therefore inferred. an<i very naturally, that the design- 
ers and builders planted the'^e stones in accordance with a fixed 
plan, and that the inclosure must have bi-en the scene of some 
ceremony at the time of the summer soNtice. Ami this confirnis 
the idea insisted on by arch.eologists.amon;^' them MM. Catadhac 
and (iaillard. that the groups of standing pillars were planted after 
a common design and nearly at the same e(>och, and that the peo- 
ple who erecteil them were possibly worshipj>ers of the sun, hav- 
ing brought with them from the far Ivist, their original home, the 
cult so char.irteristu- of I'.aNtern races. 

" < >n the morning ot our last day spent in the Morbihan— and 
what ^'Uil st 1 1 ring and awe inspiring days they were, with the 
charm .if the tiesh Atlantic bree/es. and the bright sun lightmf* 
up the heaths an*! plains, the tpiaint costumes and «lialect of the 
|>easaht^ leii liii.: an uiuiNual hum.m interest to the scene — we 
«lrove tt> th<' tloitnens and alignments of I'.rdeven. through a 
region of l-.IIipMtian farms. The pr«ijKTty of the country |>eople 
IS ( liif t1> in laml, .ind the farms handed down tri>in one genera* 
tioii to another b«coine gradually haUrd anil (piartered, though 
many ut-n triangular »*r polygonal in ^h.i)>e, until some of them 
seem s» ar« rly arge en«»ugh t" ^u|>p"»rt a sheep **t cow. or to 
attord riiuiii eii'iui^h ttii ev'ii .1 Nmal! potato patch. The largest 
ot ttir dolmens 111 Hrittaiu is that ol Crucuno, called /.<i Kthtf 
.///I /'^of the St' 'He ol tl:» I'aif.e-*" 
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I'kl HIS HiK It AN O Hl^ I IIKIt . 
l:\ ^IKIHKN l> l-t.vy l-H li. 

The transition from the- prehistoric to the historic structures 
is very im|M)rtaiit. especially as it has a direct bearing; upon the 
j;rowth and progress of architecture. Very tittle, however, has 
liceii knoAU about it until ipiiic recently. Arch;(-olo[;ists had 
been workint; aniun); the prehistoric monuments, .trchitects. 
artists an<l historians had been studying; the early historic 
structures; but there was a [;ap between them which was not 
Ittled. and it seemed to be ainiost impossible to span the dis- 
tance, or tu lind ;k foundation upon which to erect the supports 
(or any bridi,'i- which iniuhl [jive safe passa^e- 

)-'ortun.iicly. howevi-r. the explorations of Schliemann in 
tirceceanil Asia Minor, and of l.ancianiin Kome, have brought 
to li[;ht many structures 
uhich may serve as con- 
nectin)^ links. These struc- 
tures carry back our knowl 
cdj;e<if the historic into the 
prehistoric aur. and help us 
tu iiiiderstaiid how the pre- 
historic (.'radualh developed 
into thr- historic. 

I he discovt-ries of the 
■■Treasury Houses' at Mv- 
ceii.i- and ()rch»nienos. 
the Tomb of Clytemncstra. 
cillfil Mrs. ^chliemann's '" ^ ' ""^ '""" "*"' 

"■ Ire.isury. ' the Beehive and Chamber Tombs, and es]>cci- 
.illy thi- 1, ion's (iati-. have shown how the ordinary hut, 
lonsiriuted of wo'ul. ^;rcw t'lrst into the conical structure 
called .1 ■■bie-hivf house, ' and fiom the " beehive house" into 
the ■■ treasure iiniisv," wiih its massive portals and elaborate 
Kate way. the tiuiitiliavin;; been usetl in (Jreece for the preserva- 
tii)n of the royal IrciMircs, as well as the sacred deposit for their 
biidics I Ik-o tombs seemed to answer for the ancient kin^s 
ot (ircrcv. the s.inie purpose th.it the pyramids did for the 
monarclis of l.yypt. thoii^^h there were more an<t richer treas- 
ures depositcil in the tombs than in the pyramids. 

111.- discovery of certain so-called '-hut urn^" near 
Home also enables us to trace up the growth o( Roman 
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architecture from prehistoric times. This occurred as early 
as i8l~. Iiut nas despised and neglected when it took 
place. Lanciani says: " It is now considered to be the must 
important discovery ever made in connection with the founda- 
tion and early history of Rome"" It carries us back to llie 
times when the ancestors of the Romans hved in coniciil 
houses, and, perhaps, were shepherds. 

Two of these " hut urns " were found near Melos under an 
undisturbed layer of consolidattd volcanic ash. and belong lo 
a time when the volcanoes near Rome were sttll in a state of 
activity, and date back to the close of the Uronzc Ajje. >ir 
John l.ul)bock pronounced them models of Swiss lake tlwell- 
in({s. The dtscrlpiion is as follows: "The Museum at Munich 
contains a very interesting piece of pottery, apparenti) in- 
tended to represent a lake hamlet containing; seven round huts 
The huts are arranged m three rows, thus forming three sides 
of a S(]uare. The fourth side is closed by a wall, in the centre 
of which is an opening leading into a porch, which is represented 
as being thalchcii The platform on which the huts stand is 
supported l>>' lour columns, ^cpre^ented a-, consisting of logs 
lying one upon the r>ther. The roof is 
unfortunately wanting. The si<lcs are 
urnamenlcd'with the double spiral, so 
charactcri-tic of the Hronze Age."t 

i;ach ■■ hut urn " contained the remains 
of an incinerated l>ody. with fibul.i- and 
other olijeels m amber and l>ron/e, and 
was surrountled by vases and utensils 
I AKi Kiiiiii.si.s ^1 every desciiption. 

Another 'hut urn " was ilisciivcrcd. whieh is supposed to 
represent m ti- "hapc and style the shepherd's hut in which 
Komuius. ilie firsi king of Kome. loiinil lodgement, and also 
to be ot the same type as ihf iirehistnrie huts which were 
used by the L.ike Dwellers 

l.an<i.ini dr.i»v the lollowiiig conctusioiis; " ist. that Kumc 
uasliuilt bvx'loiiistolrom .Mba I.oni;a. jd. that these colonists 
were simple ^he|>hrr■ls. ^,\. (hat llie (.lumlation of Rome dates 
Ir.mi the .\.e ..I lli<in/e ' ; 

" riie-T •Ii-.i <j\(-Me>. -|)(jw a loutiniial line of development 
troin Ihe |>ieliis!<<M< t« tlie historic ->tructiires Itut this is nut 
all. lor tlie\ -.Ik.h w hen lli-- e.irlicsl speeimens ol (ireek archi- 
tctti^re a|ipeare<l It w.is <lui:n;; the time when the Mycrn.i-an 
< ivili/ation prc^.iii'-<l. .iimI uhen tli'- celrbraled Lion's liale was 
crei led I In- ^ inlciit ili'>[i;.i< ennnt .tn<I change experienced by 
Myen.ian eivili/.ition i- c\|»l.(ine.i l.v the appearance o( the 
horians Uir Mv.eri.r-n .ap.lal, whuh is presented by the 
Columns bet.ire the Iie.i^ury oi .Xticii-. i> pronounced as the 

•- »l,..-.. (■ ... ■ 1 ..1.- l.B ,.,. I I. |. 
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first step towards the Doric; but the Mycenaran style under- 
went a re(;ular development until it was closely allied to the 
mcKlcrn Corinthian.*' • 

The prehistoric structures of America also show a line of 
iro^rcss, which is even more marked than that recognized at 
iome or in Venice. The line stretches across the entire conti- 
nent, for the rudest structures are found at the north, and the 
most advanced far to the south. We maintain that many of 
the prehistoric works were architectural, because, though 
widely separated, they togfthcr form a system of construction 
which shows both ornamentation and style. 

These styles differ with the different tribes, and so remind 
us of the architectural styles which different nations introduced 
after the date of history. They appear first in tht* wigwams or 
tents which were occupied by the hunter tribes, as each tribe 
had its own type or stvle of wigwam, which could be easily 
recognized and identified. They appear nrxt in the stone 
structures which were erected by the Pueblos; these had a 
style peculiar to the region, and one that is found nowhere else 
in the world. They appear next among the Nahua tribes 
hicated in Mexico, who had a style peculiar to themselves, as 
did. also, the Maya stock which inhabited the region of (Central 
America, in Yucatan and (luatemala.- The inhabitants of Peru 
ruled by the Inca dynasty, had a style of architecture which is 
as marked as that of the Kgyptians or Babylonians, or even 
the (ireeks and Romans. These different structures, which 
were erected in America during prehistoric times, may be 
classed among the beginnings of architecture, and the fact that 
their styles are so distinctive makes them worthy of the name. 
Thty, however, are not the only structures which can be 
regarded as the connecting links, for there are many others in 
America which are as important as these. 

We refer now to those structures which were erected for the 
convenience of travellers and for the comfort of the people, 
and were the common things in sight, such as roadways, canals, 
bridges, storehouses or treasure houses. Many of these have 
been overlooked by those who have been studying the prehis- 
lorir works of America, but they certainly are very important, 
f«»r they exhibit the border lines where the order of progress 
m .\nierira left off and where the historic structures of other 
countries began. 

These are the true links which connect the unknown past 
with the present and unite the prehistoric with the historic, 
and prepare the way for us to understand the later develop- 
iiM-nts which ap|)earctl in other lands. 

10 these might be addeil those various objects which were 
useil for religious purposes, and which remind us of those 
spoken of in classic literature as common in the early days of 
Greek history. These have not the same glamour about them. 
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yet they served the same purpose amon^ the aborif^ines of 
America that they dio amon^ the early (irccks, whose reli{;ion 
has been celebrated. They may be enumerated. thou|;h 
the names cannot express the sacrcdncss with which they 
are held. The shrines or oracles, the sacre<l i^'roves, the sacred 
sprin}i;s and lakes, the kivas or sacred chambers, the shelter 
caves use<i as sacred depositories, the mountain peaks, also 
very sacred ; the streams and watcTfalls. as well as the temples 
and sacred cities, are all worthy of comparison with those in 
classic lands. A volume could be written in reference to these, 
but. for the present, we will consider only those contrivances 
which were the most useful in securinj^ suf)sistence and in 
carrying; out the ordinary affairs of life. 

I. The term architecture, when used in connection with 
.some of these Ameriran works, needs to be mcMlifietf, for it 
mi)^ht be misunderstood when so applied. If it is to l>e defined 
as the art of ornamentation, and it is held that no structure is 
architectural which is not ornamented, then many of the pre- 
historic works here must be excluded; but the same is true of 
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a 1 ir^e iii,ii«nily nf prehistoric works everywheie If. however, 
we may use the term to iIcMj^nate the ail i»f buildin);. and 
int \ku\c under it the art ot c<»nstrui tinL' biidi^es. h.»uses. walls, 
fftrts. madwavs. boats and i anaN. it would apply to a lar^e 
proportKin <>t works which prevailetl here during prehistoric 
times I he modrrn metho<ls nt butltim^ ships, iron bri<l^cs. 
forts, houses eNpetially ^ky s:raper-. i huri lies an<l cathedrals 
and vjreat t apitoU wer^*. ol i oursr. unkiiow n Vrt there was 
enough skill applied to man\ o( th« structures whieh were 
errctei! dui n-^ pr<hist<>ru tunes. tt» make it proper to apply to 
them the teniis ot militarx. naval. •loniestK .ind temple or 
s.n red an hitc* tuie 

There w« re biial^ on the northwest i oast. l»elore the I >i*cov 
ery. whii'h were nuMicN ot hrautx.arw) wliuh antuipaled in 
their ^racrtul lines the m«>st niatrNtic ot our cnean steamers 
There were. aNo. svivprnsion brul-es m SoutI: America which 
stietthed trotn roi k to rock, while tar beif»w th< streams ran 
darkly in deep ijor^es. thr ^ratrful < urves of the briii|;es crni- 
trastin^' with the abruptness ..t the slmrrs 'These brid^^es 
antuipated those which now span the w.ije rivers and connect 
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the jjrcat cities with one another* The prehistoric bridges 
were built of ropes and withes, while the historic bridges are 
built of steel wire, iron rods and braces, but the principle is the 
same and both were useful. Thcrr werr, also, forts in America 
before the advent of the white man. Thev were not constructed 

m 

With all of the military skill of modern forts, nor were there 
any fire arms or deep* mouthed cannon to be seen, for the arrow 
and the spear were the chief weapons of ancient warfare. The 
forts owed their security to their situation, as they were placed 
u()on the summit of rocks, and were strongholds as well as 
forts. There were walled towns which resemble those of the 
far Hast, and occasionally there were fortifications near by, 
which were used as places of safety and refuge in case of 
defeat. ■»• There were forts which were built upon the high 
hills, and were constructed of stone and had high walls 
surrounding them. Their gateways were models in their way. 

There were fortresses in the southwest, which were either 
built upon the hi^h mesas or hid away in the cliffs, which were 
marvels to those who first discovered them. These were 
castles in thr true sense of the word, for they contained the 
families and. in fact, were the permanent homes, and had all 
the advantages of village life. There were fortifications in 
Peru which were more like nnulern forts, for they were budt 
upon elevations and had strong walls furnished with returning 
angles, and resembled the fortresses of the Hast, especially in 
their cyclopean walls. 

It is remarkable about the militarv works of America that 
they present a succession of structures which illustrate the 
progress of society and the increased skill of the people. 
These may be arranged geographically. They begin with the 
rude stockades built of timber, which were so common on the 
St. Lawrence and in the State of New York, and pass on to 
the earth fortress, with the ditch and wall, common on the Ohio. 
Thr next stage is shown by the stone forts common in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, but the next is given by the so-called 
••great houNCs " of the Pueblos and the fortresses among the 
cliffs; the next is found in thr pyramidal structures of Mexico. 
Perhaps the crowning work of all is in the stone f<»rts of Peru. 

Thr same succession or line of progress is shown in the 
di»mestic architci ture of America, for we have here the rude 
huts, niadc out of poles covered with skins, or made from tim- 
l>er posts covfre<l with bark and furnished with thatched roofs; 
the next arc the "i^real houses." made from stone and adobe; 
next t»> these are the pyramids of Mexico, which were sur 
mounted by temples, and the cities which were built up in the 
lakes with <'levatcd roads leading to them. Highest of all. 
were the pyramids and palaces of Central America, whose 
facades were covered with the most elaborate of barbarous 

* I Vr • A' ti r\r' '■-) ,.' «tiii I. i« now «>> pi»|>ulAr «a» in u«# Ih < hin* ftad rhib«i l^ng 

* lh« tnt«« in ttt« "^tAtc uf Ohtu li»d mAny tucli fofftt. 
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onuimeiits: ilieir dnorwais were fiiriii<ilic<l with columns and 
the H'litls ucic liiii^licd in i-labiiralo i:uriiico<> In these wr 
tuiil llic he^inniii^s i>l architcctiirt- in the strict sense <>( the 
word. liiT tile |iier iin<l lintel are coiiitnxn as uell as a m>>di' 
lied fiirni ol the aivli and the colnnii). 

I here w.i-, .il-i>. a leiiiple architecture in America ubiclt 
exhibited a remarkable liiii- nl jirojjress. This seems to have 
passed III ]irelH>(<ii>< time-i thrtni^h different stupes, and liiiatlv 
reai hed a hi^:h ile^-iee nf iievel<i|>itienl Ihe jirimitive teni(ite 
III Aiiienea was a lint, and the liie in ihe centre ot the hut was 
alwa>^ lejatde.l a- sa.ied It is soi.tetimes dimeult to 
distiMi>iiish the teiiijilc Iroin itie ordinary hi<iis>-. but as arehi- 
lectuie ile\eli.ped. ih-' .lilterenee beiaine more |>eTee|>tible. It 
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These canal? were built by the conjoined laly)r of the people, 
who were thorou^^hly organized into vtlla^^e communities and 
oflicered by villaj^e ** caciques." and were useful to the different 
vilU^^es which were situated alon^^ the valley of the same 
stream and were united by the same line. They suggest the 
iciea that the villa^^e communities, which now are so separate 
and distinct from one another, were at one time united under 
a tribal jjovernment which resembled a confederacy, and that 
the organization of society was (juite similar to that which 
appeared in (ireece and elsewhere at the opening of history. 
They were the works which met the demands of the people, 
an<l have the appearance of great antiquity. They are 
attended with bouldermarkcd sites, which are foundations of 
old buildings which have gone to ruins, but which were con- 
nected with permanent stone villages. A large area of fertile 
lM)ttom land generally laid alongside of these ancient canals. 
It is probable that the water was taken out of the rivers and 
carriet! in mother ditches long distances and finally distributed 
in smaller canals, which might l>e called the daughters. They 
were sometimes gathered into great reservoirs and preserved 
there for a time of drought. These canals are now seen in ancient 
villages which have long been deserted, and alongside of them 
are the ruins of extensive villages which are \%ithout inhabi- 
tants, and not even a tradition concerning the people who 
formerly dwelt in them remains. 

The canals extend for many miles and are widely distributed, 
showing that an ancient population dwelt in the land which had 
reached a state of civilization almost equal to that which is now 
seen in the same region.* 

There were also ancient roadways in various parts of 
.\merica which remind us of the roads of the historic lands. 
Ilie general habit of the Indians was to travel in trails and take 
the nearest available route between the different points ; yet, 
there were roadways even in the Mississippi valley which con- 
nected the villages with the river banks, and seemed to be 
attended by ferries, so as to cross the rivers: the villages and 
the roadways being protected by earth walls, showing that the 
people were constantly beset by enemies, but were able to carry 
on their pursuits by means of the thorough organization which 
existetl There were also graded ways which exttnd<d out into 
the streams, as if the design was to make landings for canoes, 
the walls from the villages extending on either side, as if to 
I»iotett the people as they went to and fro from the villages to 
the canoes. Thrse roadways are supposed to belong to a rude, 
ii?H i\ili/c<? people, and by some are regarded as hardly worthy 
«»t mention, when compared with the paved roads which the 
konians built in their <lay. 

• r ; „ fni^ Jir» « • m%^ ^c', i*r» t%\r4 * \ Mr F II I i.*.hinf Ihrs \Miir6 in Irnfth 
' •'•..••> i-e* .•'■.■J iM •:•!». 'f (!i irn !• r'i,;ht\ ("t I a* h « anftl w as terrai cd. tl.«t i*. 

••• • 'rji» »»:•• !h'.i»t. ..I a il!>-i.'><1a«i<iti(anA'.«hiihin turn. ( on tamed a narrower 
' l»* ..tr-a't ate :<> » niaihrd li\ iio«« of boulder*. •• th« «fn^ftrAiirni« are »rrn down 
I - • »^r% ••• .a'r.: >n thr tamt trrigating ditch uMd the Mmc acet^uia •&<} «ere v .t-iiguou*. 
vet •* «'. tttic i;*dt(>ei.dent wf each <'<her for a long time. 
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Th-rc were bridges and roads in South America, which are 
worthy of notice. These have h^cn described by historians as 
arniin[j the ninrvels of the world. I'n-icott lias described the 
Tuadwny ullich extended siiih lon-^ di^t^lnces .icross the Andes 
in I'eru and uiiiled the different parts ot the Inca Kingdom. 
Ilcsavs: 
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These prehistoric «orks, when cnutiicr-ited accordinf; to 
their order of limi-, iirc about as folluus : i, the kitchen mid- 
dens : 2, the mounds* and tiimnti : {. dolmens, menhirs and 
cromlechs : 4, lake dwellings ; ;, lowers and burgs. We find 
also in South America oimilar worlds, vii.: Shell heaps, 
lake dwellin[;5. mounds, and a tew dolmens, especially in Peru.''' 
Merc, alio, are found some very elabor.itcly c.irvc^l siunes, which 




might be ihisseil .i-; menlurs. or st.mdirit; stono i hese are. 
the first obieits which altr.i.t .itt.ntion in the cities on the 
mountains I hcv •.tciii lik>- visitors Inini another world, a realm 
which in Knn.pe h^is l.e.n lun;; hid.k-n lr<.m sit;ht and has been 
almost (ori^oiten in Atmrira II thc\ are n<it kiirvivals ul pre- 
historic time-, the> I ert-iinh remin'l iis.<l tlmsc time>. for they 
are inhabited by a cl.i->Mit pcnpk- in about the same social status, 
and occupy about ihe s,iMir position anion.; the races ol the 
earth 

11 Wr now iiirn t< 1 n<--\v |>o--ession-. in the Philippine 

Mandsan.l H.iu^.n \Vc -li.ill tin.i in ih.-m v.inous -inicl.ircs. 
such as canal-. Itniii;es. but-, houses .ind boats, which are very 
similar to those aIii. h «ctc comnmn .lmon^; the aborigines in 
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AincricH in prclusiuiK' litiit's. and tlicy help us to understand 
the conilitinii ot ^»»i icty and llie st;ilc of civili/ation which pre- 
v.uU'd «»n llii*> ctMiiinrnt. '^uinc of thcni arc of recent origin 
and show ili« ( tU'ct i»l i<>ir..ut with i ivdi/cd races, but many of 
tlu'ni arc nuh-^rntiu*' .iim inav l>e re^^arilcti a** survivals from ihc 
rrchistiirn A^r I lu-\ shuw t<i us wii. it tiie conilition of society 
was duiMi^ iIr- laKri p.n: ot ijiat a^iv 1 hey. in fact, were on 
the hortltis at tlu- tunc ut the I )iscoV('rv. and indicate a social 
status wiiii li i( niititls us ut that which existed in I'.urope at the 
!»ri4iiinin^ nl liiNt«-iy. 

1 hc'sr pile iiw i'il:ii<.:H m the riulippiius \ic*ie probably intro- 
d.iicd b> the M.»ri»s tidin H»»rnLM». and bchui'^ to that widc- 
sprcail proplt' ciliid the * '^^roiind race." 1 hese pile dwelling 
statu! .\\ui\\ then Intty stilts .tbuve the water, and confront us 
like ;;reat w.itn l-inU. i h>sr tifustns ti» th »sr which were lonj* 
aL;<) b ir icd 111 til" li. s!j A.itij -> «)t the lakes ot Switzerland. \\ r 
tnid h«re. .iNo. • uioes oi dti^niit'* which surprise us by their 
rcTiiiMaiut' t*» tin* c.iums used b\ the abiiri-^iiies of America, 
and .It the s.imic tiinr retnind us nf the ru<le tmats v^htch have 
been cxhunif- 1 tiiun tin* peat beds (d <ireat Hritain 

1 he ciiinp.ii I -I'M id ihi'sr ^trui tuies w Inch ha\ e been brought 
to oui notii c- in the i^i.ind^ ui the sr.i. with thoM* which have 
Inn;.; existrd aiitj .iir -^ti; >vv\\ on the mainland, shows us that 
the\ licldii.; ti> tilt' iritrt uie«l ate j^'iade ot i ultuie ami exhibit an 
intcrniediitt* st,i;.;(- ttt .idv ancem« nt. anil so furnish us a new 
picture oi the pithistoiic condition ot so^. ety They con* 
\inci- is tint luic". the p«op!i- weie fi»llow tn^ .i line of advance- 
mt lit. and h.id .ill < If .y :e.ti lu d thf ciuisti ;:« tions w hich are char- 
.Kicist:. i-i tlif ■*lir;.Munin^>^ ot hisiiii\ We ha\ e been brought 
t«i sff «•!. e t> wliuh .ir« souiruh.it ntatiiiltar. and yet they 
.11' \t'i\ •^iii ! If Til t hoM* •. li!i !i iia. (- !ou- bern common amon^ 
tin- ,il»iii. !n . \\"«- Klrt imw t'» ilie • .mal-*. the l)oat^. the 
tli.it. h«'-: li. •■;-«•- li.i:lt .d»ar tin- w.itrr. tlu- li. ts upon the land. 
the t«>wrr^ u i)i< li ovrtliMtl. the ^v.\ ,iiid thf vaiions c»l>)ects 
whit li .iff |-:'-M'r ! J I efi.;f i\ JM.;-*. t" :i thc\ w ere al! new . Imt 
th«-\ .»:• I -r \. '\ -iM. I u xt ". . h ^ii ..• t ..iC'i Wfie here in pre- 

ln^!<>t:> ' '^ \\ r >l).i!i. tl<(|<l«>l(> t ill .itteiitlofi tO those 

1 1 in:. I in ■ I ^r • •ini \ ftwi* .1 

I? \- 'i r * .' f ; mo'i^ !..kf:. ati ! iliaw the parallel 

iMtA-'i: ■!ii'ii i:.<! ! o^- w ii li W'le t<i,:nii nptifi the I'aClAc 

I.I.I * •!;» -I'ti- ! i!:' dc-. \\«- a:.* t-inl that a striking 

its,-|,', ,ri . 1-1 ',. :,. . ri -. . i.::::.j us .dlllo'^t ti» believe 

tl. 1' * !• !•■ ■ I vit" :■■ : •:. . r'\\ t- \v- iiM .1 ».tvle ot culture. 
u ii: ■ -.\ I - 4- :iii •- ( ■ : I - !! ! •! r!i ri>! .t^ I !e irl\ iMiundcd a^ 
f . ' t * I - • If M \ ■ •; tl ■ ■ r- vv ii- : a]ipi Micd m <ircece after 
f^ii I! -u r ■ ■ .i\ • hi ! ; i -«■ : \\ • '■• !i«»t % a'." these people 

s.. !.•'.. • !■' \\- . \\ •".:•■:!; i ■ 1: ' 1: : i!J >. rioi ii\il:/ed. llUt 

I", 'ill* Ml-'. A.f .n ■■! I i;e\- were n'lt hunters. 

■ t A.-: :••■. • -ii i-u'-:i. n.-: i.-: /.ri'-ists. but t he v were 

is.i::;i-i- i:. ; -• lit 1 'ii-'li' ■•* \r ;irCiil.i: ti» th<'mselves 

It IS fc'iii Ok lb t* ili.iT Af* sh.) .;d Ik- bi>»-.i>.;lit. ill these days. so 
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closely in contact with a phase of society and a social condi- 
tion, which is so unique, and yet has so many points of 
resemblance to that which was. The Pacific Ocean is opening 
to our vision a new parallel between history and arch«rology, 
which is worthy of especial study. 

A Moro village at low tide, as presented by Dean Worcester, 
is probably not very unlike the villages which Columbus dis- 
covered on the coast of South America and led him to give to 
it the name of Venezuela, becau.se they reminded him of Venice. 
They may be taken as representatives of the palafittes. or lake 
dwellings, of Switzerland, which have been regarded as prehis- 
toric, also as survivals of the only palafittes, or lake dwellings, 
which have been known to exist on the American coast. We 
may also take the canoes which float in the water, as good 
representatives of those which were used in prehistoric times, 
with the exception that they have outrigging, to prevent the 
canoes from being capsized in rough water. 

The thatched roofs and wattle work contained in the houses 
will give to us an idea of how the huts, which existed in the 
interior of America in the valley of the (lila, were built, and 
may also help us to understand their state of civilization. The 
bridges which connect the houses with the land are similar to 
those which prevailed in prehistoric times. There are bamboo 
bridges in the Philippines which are attractive, their very sim- 
plicity giving them a beauty which is rare even in those 
made by civilized man. The fences in the Philippine Islands, 
which surround the fields and line the roadways, seem very rude, 
but they are very similar to those which were used by the 
.American aborigines to protect their fields from the invasion of 
wild animals, and so they help us to understand another phase 
of prehistoric America. It will be understood that there 
were, here, no oxen and no ploughs; no fields which indicated 
individual ownership; no boats in which kings rode in state; 
no wheeled vehicles; no fire arms; no saw mills; scarcely any 
sail vessels; certainly no churches or cathedrals; yet there were 
warriors, who carried shields on their arms and spears in their 
hands, and who dressed in about tht same manner as the Fili- 
pinos. The canals, near Manila, which are represented as hav- 
ing Tagalog houses near them, are not altogether unlike the 
canals which formerly prevailed in the deep interior of 
.\merica. These are nearer the grade of the American canals 
than are those common in Hawaii to-day. but they help us to 
understand what kind of canals the aborigines u.sed; still the 
tact that canals are used for cultivating rice in these islands, 
shows how essential the prehistoric ditches were for the cultiva- 
tion of maize in the arid regions. 

There are forts in these new provinces which may be sup- 
}H>sed to resemble the ancient forts of the aborigines, as they 
are erected upon the summit of the hills and near the streams, 
while the huts of the inhabitants are situated in the valley 
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below them* We f^ive a picture of an old fortification on a 
hill, near the San Juan River in Nicaragua. It is old. and yet 
nxxlorn. anti the houses have the historic stamp upon thrm. 
The comparison of the Nicara^i^ua huts with those in the Philip 
pine Nhinds. and these a(;ain with the houses in Hawaii, help 
us to understand the state of things which prevailed in prehis- 
toric times. 

Uy eliminating^ the historic structures introduced by the 
Spaniards since the discovery by Magellan, we come i>ack to 
the Ncmicivili/ed state of the population in these islands. 
They furnish a very good pattern of that semi civili/ed condi- 
tion which prevailed in America. The comparison leads us to 
ask whether there was not on this continent a race similar t4i the 
M.il.iVN. which (litlered essentially from the Mongolians, a race 
which naturally takes to the sedentary life and rests satisfied 
with the inventions which may come from such a condition. 
M.iy we not placr the savages of the American forests, who 
were hunters, upon one side. an.l the civili/ed people upon the 
othei. and say that the.se represent a stage which formerly pre- 
vailed in America in the extremes of latitude * It may assist us 
to tiefme thi- exact position of our new neighbors, if we present 
the two pictures that of the bridges ,ind houses of the civil- 
i/ed .ind enliL'htened parts of luirope and Amcriia upon one 
side, and th.it ot the aborigines on the other. an<l show what 
inventions they possesscil. and thus bourul the middle status. 
We use the cuts without comment, leaving them tc» express the 
thought. 

HI. There are structures in "sihcria. China and Thibet. 
wliich iiia\- be reg.irded as connecting links between the pre- 
historic .ind the historic, though the historic .»gr here goes back 
intt> .in indet'inite past These structures fullou a meiidian Ime 
aloni; m)ik)i they fna\ be arranged according to their stage of 
prt»;^r( SN. .IS th<isc at the north are exceedingly rude, wliile those 
in the Ni tilth. CNprcially in India, are tar advanced in architec* 
tur.i! ch.ir.ii tcr We take them in their order, and begin with 
the rn«!'' Mniu'cilian tents m huts These have In-cn described 
b\' \\ W.i .Old others Thev are verv simil.ii in siLipe an«l 
si\l«' i.i Th<* wi.iw.imN of the North .\merican Indians. Imt are 
stii! <><u)Mril l>y the nomads, who fi»lio\% their thnks trum 
pla« • *•• {il.K e aii>i w.inder over the vast plains, whiih spread 
i>^t III 't til .iiKJ vifst uf the (ire.it Wall. l>ut liavt* no peitiianent 
\:!!.i.-(-N I iir Wall itself follows a par.tllel td latitude, .ind 
\va^ <!«^:;Mied to fi»riii a barrier aL!ainst thc^^e tibcs, but is no 
III* If • itei t:\e than an imaginary line, though it ;s a monument 
ot x\\r art Intel ture of the period in u lii h :t was bu:it. ;o; n. i 
M 1 fill s.i\ N 

I ' f' .*•■ 1. •' w • s. t," » .l.fii I *. ii ■ .If ! ■». *>" ihIuiI: » t: • n tt« .ilion. nc* 
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by majestic rivers. l>y rugi^ed and imposing mountains ; somc*times spread- 
ing out into vast limitless plains. 

The Mongolian tent, for a)M)ijt three feet from the ground isrylindrical 
in form, it then becomes conical, like a pointed hat. Tne wt>odwork of the 
tent is compose<i below t»f a trellised work of crossed bars, which fold up 
and expand with pressure. Above these are cin ular poles fixed in the tref- 
Itse work, which meet at the top, like the sticks of an umbrella. Over the 
woodwork is stretcted, once or twice, a thick covering of co;irse linen, .ind 
thus the tent is composed. The interior is divided int*) two compartments; 
the left IS reserved for the men. the right is occupied by the women, and 
there you find (he culinary utensils— large earthern vessels of glazed earth, 
wherein to keep water ; the trunks of trees hollowed into the shape of pails. 
ft>r the milk. In the centre is a large bell shaped cauldron ; behind the 
hearth a sofa, with its two pillows, which have their end plate of copper 
giU Atu\ are skillfulU engraved. A number of goat horns, bows and arrows, 
match ItKrks, and vessels lilted with butter hang on the walls.* 

South of the Great Wall, the Chinese architecture begins to 
make its appearance. Here \vc find the villages situated along 
the streams, which answer for historic times what the lake 
dwellings did in prehistoric, as the most of them have but one 
story and are huddled close together near the stream. 

A little further south and throughout the Chinese domain, 
we find the Buddhist temples and shrines, with their peculiar 
projecting roofs, and curved ridge poles, and many-storied 
towers, slender and tapering, resting generally on huge bases. 

The temples are budt with considerable i-legancc, but it would be difti- 
( ult to state to what order of architecture they belong, being always 
fantastical constructions of monstrous colonnades, perist^^'les of twsted 
columns and endless ascents. The interior of the temple is usually 61led 
with ornaments, statues and pictures illustrating the life of Buddha and the 
transmigration of the more illustrious Lamas. The Lamasaries are all 
constructed t>f brick and stone, but other habitations of earth. 

As we pass further south into the mountain ranges of Thibet, 
we enter another belt where the houses arc of an entirely differ- 
ent character, rhcse remind us of the ** pueblos "' found on 
the great phueau of America. They exhibit an architecture of 
the same general character, though they arc arranged in separate 
houses, and not in one ** great house." They are rtal-roofeii and 
rise in terraces, one above the other, their foundations conforni- 
ing to the slopes of the mountains. The people who occupy 
them are in about the same grade of advancement as the 
Pueblos, though thev have not the same organization or history, 
and their religion is very different. 

As we pass over the mountains, and go down the rich valleys 
of the Indus and the (ianges. we find a civilization which cor- 
responds for historic times to that which prevailed in Central 
America during the Prehistoric Age. The Vale of Kashmir 
furnishes us an illustration of this. Here we see, cities scat- 
tered along the beautiful river in a high stage of advancement.t 

••'I :**•!* I Ijit*f\. I 'iil-^t «"«! China.' )\ M. Mm Vol I , p 4'« 

t P.r m>fu«tiai • iif Irfart-.i. anti \*%yrta jUo pr«»«nt Acerte* «biclt ar* \«ry Altr^i ti\r 
I Kr iittr- iff .itr is '.rtu, Atiil \«t the Kiti.^iv HO** back it> AH iniJ«ftntt« (lAtt and jv>it.« harit 
u|i .ti iKr I'fr'.. t r.. \^>- I hr»r arc %iiu.»teti in tb« tame belt uf lAtaiU(i« a* the arct^iki • iii^* 
*iu ih^ \ u|thrA('«. 4 »4i>fct a:>«l In \a\, and %how that voiicty rvaclMd a |»oiot uf (.t«iii/aUon hrr*. 
mmsimt than in th« north 
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They lead us to realize that the progress of society is always 
affected bv the geographical situation and surroundings, and 
yet that there is a chronology back of these scenes which dates 
from a marvellous antiquity. It is possible that the same 
antiquity may be ascribed to the regions of the north, but, if so. 
the progress has been very much slower. 

Let us pass over the belts of latitude again, beginning at 
the north ami going southward, and take in the common objects, 
such as boats, bridges and canals, instead of the houses and 
temples. 

We start with the Ainus, who are the most primitive people 
in existence, though there may have been an aboriginal race 
which precedrd them. Can anvthing be simpler than the 
bridge which the Ainus used? it consists of a series of logs 
placed on stilts formed by wooden horses. It is furnished with 
a rope which serves to steady the person who undertakes to 
cross it. This bridge, with the canoe by its side, carries us 
back to the "shell heap'* period, and leads ns to ask whether 
the shell heaps, which are so common in japan, did not belong 
to the Ainus. 

Following these in the order of progress are the Mon- 
golians, who lived in huts and who built the rudest bridges and 
boats, but did not tarry long enough in one place to need 
canals, or even houses. The bri<Iges. boats .ind canals ot 
China. Independent Tartary and Tliibet, bring us up to the 
Iron Age. and the constructions which prevailed in that 
age. There were bridges in those days which were very rude, 
but the suspension bridges of Peru and the cantilever bridge 
of I'hihet arc also rude; perhaps the earliest specimens of this 
kind appeared in China. Here we find cantilever bridges, 
the first, perhaps, in the world, l hese bridges are rude in their 
appearance, is they are made out of logs, which .ire placed one 
aoovc the other, each one projecting further out over the 
stream.. until tlic- space between is narrow enough for a single 
timber to l>e placed on the end ot the supports A railing is 
placed at either side, the whole structure having a rustic 
appearance, which with the surroundings exhibits considerable 
beaut V 



A DKCADK OF IIITTITK RKSKAKCII. 

nV CHARLES W. SUPER. 

It is hardly putting the case too strong to say that no 
problem connected with the study of antiquity has in recent 
years received more careful study and investigation, than the 
civilization now designated as ** Hittite." It may be regarded as 
fairly certain that several centuries before our era, this people 
had established a powerful empire in western Asia, while it is at 
least probable that some of its outlying provinces were in 
Africa, and others in Europe as far west as Italy 

Two decades ago, this empire had begun to loom up before 
the mind's eye of a few scholars, in the dim and distant vista of 
historical perspective, like some huge object seen through a 
mist, the outlines of which are so illdefined, that it is scarcely 
possible to determine whether it is the work of man or of the 
physical forces of nature ; so a number of extant remains of 
gigantic proportions have led to different interpretations, as to 
their origin and assignment. A careful study and comparison 
of these remains has. however, quite recently brought something 
like order out of the preexisting chaos, yet not enough for a 
cautious student to draw any conclusions even fairly definite. 
What can be said in a historical sense to be known about the 
Hittites can be condensed into a ver>' small volume; what is 
conjectured, or even accepted as true, regarding them, by a few 
scholars fills several volumes, as we shall see. It must be con- 
sidered as remarkable that the importance of this people has 
been so recent in impressing itself on the minds of the historians 
of antiquity. 

The words Hittite and Hittites occur about fifty times in the 
Old Testament — sufficient evidence that it represents a great and 
relatively civilized people when the Hebrews were endeavoring 
to establish themselves in Palestine. Now that the present gen- 
eration has become fully persuaded that the Hittites of antiquity 
were really a powerful nation, and not a mere obscure tribe, it 
begins to look as if a spirit rising from their monuments was 
taking reveni^e for the long neglect, or indifference, with which 
those who constructed them had been treated. From a condi- 



"Ih«Hittnr«. Ihri' tn«< niitt »n and I hrtr llutory " By Joha Campbell, I OffOttto, ilyu. 
Vol I., pace*. 4 • V<^| II . p«,;ev ^50 

**<»li Mrihri-FrtAtgi Kicrrihc >ii Stona f di Archtolofia oncntalc, fnrca •<! iuUtc* d«l 
F C«««r« \ l>« Cara -*.r\\m ion.(>a(nia di ('»«%ii Volumt pnmo Sina, Asta Minor*, Poato 
Ku**iao Kuiiia. i* .« I'ac^«. * 

" l»« U Ra<e rt d« la I angu€ d*% Hittitm." Par l^ron d« l.aat«li*crr. l)ru«*IW«. iByi. 
Pa<e«, t .i 

" Ihc lliititr* and I hrir i^t.guag* " Uy i . R Coiid«r, N«« York, iByH. Pafc«, 750, irtth 
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tion closely bordering on oblivion, they are springing into notice 
everywhere. Some one has said that whenever we find Professor 
Sayce, wc may l*c sure the llittites are not faraway ; but 1 hardly 
think they are as ubitiuitous for him as for Ur. Campbell. He 
simply reaiis: Ugrian equals Hittite. Mathematically speaking, 
no matter how many unknown quantities enter into his equation, 
when thrir value is found, it is always the same. The dynasty 
of the Babvlonian Nebuchadnezzar was Hittite. The historical 
traditions of the Persians are Hittite. Achamenes, or Achiman, 
was orij^inally Hittite. It was no mere coincidence that an 
Arbag, or Arbaces, heads the line of Media, and an Achamenen 
that of Persia. Agamhan ap|)ears in the Irish genealogies. He 
was the Achoran Achaman of the (luanches, who were the 
aborigmes ot the Canary Islands, and from him the oldest 
(fuani'hc tribe w.is called that of Achimencys. In Ja|>an, he is 
llachiman. the god of war; in Mexico, Hueman, the last king 
of thi- Toltccs, and in Peru, the land of the Incas. Huaman. 

In the Iliad. Acam.is is a leader of the D.irdanians and a son 
of Antoner, and he fights along with -Mneas. the son of Anchises . 
or, he is a Thracian, son »»! l\vssorus or Jesher. 

Hut It is better to put briefly before the reader, in Professor 
Campbell's own words, what he thinks he has proved. He says : 

" Th:- r<.r.iii:.iri dcitu Mt th.it i aiiir iiitt* |>riitiiiiictii't in thr p.iliiiy davfti»f 
thr 1 :^v]iti.iii li\k<«iiH th.ii iirulcrl.iv thr i iiiturcN ot tlie eiiiptreii cm tlic 
I'l^rt^ .irnl 1 uplii.itc^, th.it prci cili'd Ur.icl's ot rii|ianry >>! PalcMine. ih^l 
iilliil .S\r:.( .mi .\^:.\ Mini<r. ih.i! j^.ivi to ( trrct c her iiivthtiliigv and her 
H.i« ri •! I ('(-«. It. I •<. cf ti.'Wi!!;; into Illvrii. It.ilv. S|i.iiii..inil Kritain. Imifc thr 
Ilirii.tu .iii>l th< I'm t.-h naii;< . !iiiw iiiiK rr* <i>;iu/rit III thr haMjues of the 
\ \ 1 1 (it <-^ ;)i.i! ( :i ituiit on Mhn h ( v ni^ hinit lip his tir^kt Ar\ jn rnipirc-, aiicS 
vkhii li. \>-'.* «:.•' ..ivi ttr<kt- filth ill rarthi.in (i.i\N that pn* tdrd the 
r>r.ih;:..t:. \< ")i' rii Itulia. th.it, in c.ir!> C hrl^tlall < i nturic^. tra\er«eil 

I iirl(< •>( ii. .t!.il ; • fi'lril the ^ihc-ti.iii w.i^ti-s th.it f(»r imo i < ntune^ turned 
Chiria iiiti} ( .i!r..t\ .ind th.it stii (m i <.|iii % i.\'j*,A .mit the i^Iand^ ••! lapan . 
that I ir.iiii.iri i-l' v.t nt. !i:iirr(i\ cr. ih.it itr:\f'ii !iv .ulvt r%r furttitie. rri>««ed 
the iHiithcvn It' '. .1. tl.i- New U firlil. i)..i! icprttalMictl thr inoiind» ot 
I'.utopr.iii ^t '. ti.! I * N\ r;,( 4tiii thi < \i:< . «•.■.<.. iif India ati«t ^iheri.i. i»n lc%c'l 
I'fairif-s uTm! U.c i u . ::ii ••! ri\rr« ffiii. Aiank.! to the (inlf of Me&iCo. 
th.it !'Ui.'l(<l t' • I .:.p:rrN ••! M« \i< •> and I'cru, and that hvr% in many an 
Indi.ii !;.•■- (r<i t!.i- !Ni/cn inr'h tM thr "mithcrn land lif tirt i« llittitr. 

\'crily. tliiN I-* .1 " bi«^ contrait ". \et. in spite of the author's 
(Vitlrnt sinienSy and confident tone.it is doubtful whether he 
will Kiiivince many reader^, however closely they may follow 
his ar;;iiments. 

< )nc ht'sitates to venture an opinion on a wt>rk like that of 
l*'athrr I>e (ara. When Wf remember with what ridicule 
.Si hitctuann'^ priipoNal V* exhiinu* Iroy was greeted by nearly all 
srliolars who .;a\c it .my thoii|^ht, and how he turned the laugh 
«>n hi> di'tr.iLtor^. we do wt!! not to be unduly incredulous, so 
long as any mcv\ liiscovery that may be broached di»c9 not violate 
a well rstaiiliNhed law of the phy>tcal universe. Whether the 
entiiuiiastic tier man ih^cuvcred Troy or not, is. here, neither 
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affirmed nor denied : this case is merely cited here to illustrate 
how seemingly the most absurd theories may in the end prove to 
be facts. As to De Cara's etymologies, most of them are not 
more paradoxical than many of those long current among Aryan 
philologists and not yet wholly abandoned. In the first half of 
this beautifully printed and finally illustrated work, we have before 
us a scholarly attempt to prove that the Pelasgians of antiquity 
were llittites, and that their settlements extended from Cyprus 
and the Syrian coast northeastward to the Caucasus Range, 
thence northwestward to and including the lands of the Scy- 
thians, thence southward to Crete. The territory thus included 
is thickly dotted with |{etheo|>elasgic settlements, while a few 
lie beyond these limits. The second volume is to be devoted to 
the isles of the Mcditeranean. to Greece pro|)er and Italy. The 
book seems to have attracted but little attention. I have seen 
but few notices of it, and a leading bookseller of I^ipzig told 
me that the only copy he had sold went to the L'nitcd States. 

As a sort of starting point, the author calls attention to the 
variants in the transliteration of the Biblical proper names 
TTO and •TO, D*riri and CHI in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 

and in ancient codices. Here, the initial letters khcth and kaph* 
so closely allied in sound, have led to much confusion. He thus 
finds (nr the sons of j«ivan. and, therefore, of Japhetic stock, the 
following forms: Cethim,Cetthim, Kf/ticm, Xc^^i^. K iVi 01, Chetim, 
Chittim, with the interpretations, Italy, Romans, and even Apulia 
and Lombardy. For the sons of Canaan, and, therefore, Hamites, 
he finds Cheth. Hethxum, Ethaeum, Xittoio*', Hetthim, Hetha^^s, 
Ceth.x'um. Ceth.x'a, Ceteorum. 

1 am incUncd to think that more stress is laid upon this point 
than is wise, though I do not question the value of the genealogi- 
cal table in the tenth chapter of Genesis ; nor is there any doubt 
that the similarity of the initial letters led to more or less con- 
fusion. De Saulcy says that Ccthim designates the islands of the 
Mediterranean and of southern Europe. De Cara (]uotesa pass- 
age from the First l^ook of Maccabees in evidence that the 
ancients believed Alexander to have come from Cethim, that is 
Macedonia. Here the Greek has Xcnrcieifi. Citations from 
C'almet, Hochart. Gescnius. and others make it clear that 
Kcthim. Cethim. Chitt.ei were terms of wide application, includ- 
ing even part ol Italy. It is well known that one of the names 
of Cyprus was Xc^ifi or Xt^if4<i, according to Josephus. Now. 
IK Cara contends that this is a case of pars pro toto,;xx\i\ that all 
the region we have tiesignated above, in its widest sense, bore 
this n.»me no less than the island. This is the same territory 
ancient tradition assigns to the Pelasgi. Stress is likewise laid 
on the similarity existing Inrtween the name 'Afui^ow in Cyprus, 
which Stephanus of Byzantium calls iio\i<? Ktrirpot; apxatardrt}^ 
and Ilamath, the capital of the Hittites in Syria, as well as the 
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chief ftcat of their |>owcr. The Cypriote city exhibits the same 
variety in the orthography of its name that has l>ecn spoken of 
above, for we find it written Aniath. Ilamatli. Kmath, liemath. 
Chcmoth and Chammath. 'I here is thus a strong probability 
that the one was a colony of the t>tlier, or at least they stood to 
each other in the relation of mother and dau^^hter. Asia, as is 
well known, was in Homer's time a term of limited si|;nification. 
Its connection with the llittites is thus explained: these people 
were known to the Assyrian** as Khatte or Khate. and to the 
I'.^yptians as Kheta or Khita. Now Asia is nothing more than 
Asi or Ati without the initial sound found in Kh.iti or llethei. 
anc! Asia is Khatia. I*el, in Hamitic signifies tit/:-inirt\ and 
Telasi^i is merely I'elatiki transformed and somewhat abbreviated, 
as is usually the case when words pass from the mouth of 
natives to that of foreigners. The term iVlasj^i is, therefore, a 
com|>ound, meaning " immigrants fr»)m Asia." * 

Many pa^es are devoted to a consideration of the word or 
name Kfr7/i<K. that has ^iven writers on (ireek antitpiitiessonuich 
trouble, and the interpntations of which seemed to have exhausted 
all the possibilities without discovering the rij^lit one De Cara 
holds that It is nothing more than a transformation of llethei, 
and is virtually itientical with the Cyprian Kb* tniosor Khethimos, 
the final syllable bein;; a mere terminal a Idt-d by the (ireeks. 

The name KnT"rarnKta ap|>ear> in the Persian inscription as 
Kata|»;u]ukka < r Katapatuka This i^ to be compared with 
KaTuojid lyin^ to the south of ( a]>padoc'ia. Kataonia is 
KaTafTuttii^ .md is pr(»bibly allied to l.vcaonia: there is thus no 
difficulty in establishing the identity <»f the syllable Kat with the 
initial syllable in the ethnic designation ••! the llittites or 
Ilethiites 

The n.ime Kotis*, bt)th that of .i goddess and of several 
Thiai t.in kuij^N.also contaiUN a reminisirnce of the same people. 
Actor<iin;,; ii tlif tr.ulitrt)n prcseiveil in tiie Homeric l'*iems the 
ori|^inal se.it i^f the I'rlas^i w.is in nortl.i rn (ireece; but as they 
were c*»nleiii r.ites of the I roi.ms. tlu* hypothesm is at least 
admissible th.it thev retained soinr tradition^ of their Asiatic 
prMvenieni'c. When we come to the timt* ol I Icrodottis, they are 
much riore widrlv scattere«i Ihrv .ire fotiMii in both northern 
(trefce .ind in the i'eIo|K*iinesiis. as .iNo in Asia Mmor. and eveu 
in Italv 

I have p iinte I out abovi- the rt-I.ition |)-_* ( ira had« to exi^t 
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between the Hittites and Asia. In this connection attention may 
be called to the place names *\tn'tnf^ *A^r}i'ai, *A<rai«i, *A<rai«ai, 
*A0dya, and others, all of which are variant of a single form. 
There were at least six cities named Asine. of which number, 
four were in Greece, one in Cypru<i. and one in Cilicia. Still 
other forms of the word arc 'Afi;wa, 'Afiifia, 'Xt^fjvia^ *.\fcii'a<a, 
'Afai^, and many luore. With Wvaom'a. 'Ai/foifv, Wv^rfv we pass 
into Italy, but we arc still in the realm of the Athi or Khati or 
Hethei. 

Whatever we may think of the author's method in detail, it 
can not be said that his main thesis is absurd. If. as now seems 
to be held by nearly all competent anthropologists, the uhole 
human race is descended from a single pair, there is nothing 
antecedently improbable in the assumption that successive waves 
of a certain degree of civilization spread far and wide. The 
initial impulse may have proceeded from the Mesopotomian 
region, as maintained by llommel.and proceeded northwestward, 
or even eastward into China, as De la Couperie has shown with 
much plausibility. This theory need not militate against the 
development of certain phases of culture that partook more or 
less of a local character. The vicissitudes of the Germanic race 
in comparatively recent times exhibit in a striking manner how 
environment may not only develop widely diflferent ethnic traits, 
but even lead to bitter national animosities. An empire so great, 
as that ot the Hittites undoubtedly was at the zenith of its 
power, was destined sooner or later to break into pieces. 

The conclusions reached by De la I^ntshcere may be summed 
up almost in his own words. In the sixteenth century before our 
era, there dwelt in northern Syria a |>eople known to the Kgypt- 
ians as Khetas. During the following centuries they gradually 
spread toward the south as far as Hamath. They api)ear to have 
reached the apogee of their power during the reign ot Rameses II., 
at which time their dominion extended to the banks of the Euph- 
rates on the east ; over Cilicia. and even over portions of Asia 
Minor in the west and northwest. Subsequently they uere broken 
up by the Assyrian co.nquerors into a number of independent 
princi|)alities that were confined to northern Syria, and bounded 
on the east by the left bank of the Euphrates and northern 
Mesopotamia. Their historic existence ended about 717 ii. c. 

The physical type of the Hittites was peculiar and altogether 
diflferent from that of the Semites. Both their own monuments 
and the representations of the Kgyptiiins prove this beyond a 
d( ubt. .\n influence, artistic as well as civilizing, due to these 
people, radiating from Syria as its center and source, extended 
across Asia .Minor to the very borders of Kuio|)e. As to their 
language we must rely chiefly on |K*rsonal names, .so far as the 
acces.sible material is concerned, because those of places for evi- 
dent reasons are less trustworthy, it being often diflficult and fre- 
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quently impossible to distinguish between their nomenclature and 
those of the caHicr inhabitants, or the later comers. The Ian- 
^uajje of the Hittitcs was related to that of the people of Gam- 
goum, r.itin. Kunimuh, Cilicia. and others in this vicinity. It 
probably had likewise some affinity with the proto-Armenians. 

The llittites possessed a hieroglyphic system before they 
entered Syria: in other words, they had invented it anterior to 
the ftfleenth century i». t . Their primitive home is to be sought 
in that part ol Armenia where the l\uphrates, the llalys, and the 
Lycus ap|)roach nearest to e<ich other. 

To what race did the llittites belong? Owmg to the 
extremely limited number ol data as yet available, the author 
expresses himself with j^reat reserve, and it is scarcely worth 
while to occupy space here with hyj>otheses to which he himself 
does n<»t att.icli much weij^ht. His conclusion is very much like 
that of Johnson's Kasselas in which nothing is concluded. The 
bo<>k IS, nevertheless, not without merit or the evidence of sound 
learning. Its author is wiser than some others who have built 
up elaborate theories only to be knocked to pieces by the next 
man who deals with the same subject. 

In his w<»rk on the Hittites and their langua)^e. the well- 
known Colonel Conder submits to the reader the results of a ten 
years' stu<ly of the subject. He thinks he has shown by the 
evidence ol lan^^ua^e and physical type that the llittites were 
originally a Mongol tribe that w.is hnal'y dis|)erseil in the seventh 
century h. i . that the |>eculiar script ol Syria and Asia Minor is 
intimately connected with that of the Sumerians of Chaldea ; 
that the language is clearly Mon;^ol. not Aryan or Semitic, and 
that the historic references to the t'lr^t K.issite kinj^s |H)int to 
dates between 22>'> and 2CXK) v.. < 

As the <»ii;^in of our alphabet is clearly connected with his 
subjei t the author places some of his conclusions relating 
thereto before the reader The llittites did not use it — therefore 
their script is probably older than the tune of its invention, which 
can not be |>laced later than K^x* i. i The syllabaries Irom 
which all lettefN I TIm nu lan. Aram. tan. (jreek. Ionian. Ktruscan, 
etc , alike) are deriveil uere those u-^etl by the Mongol races, and 
come from the -system of hier<»glyphKs called llittite. 

" I h< i'^ ii:- :.i'i«>. knov%in^' The In ''^1% |ili m hi ti< r c.n h ^i)j[ti waft 

• Irr V ril. f..«inc«l il i« • ffilr-.K I h€\ ti ^h! !hrr-«rl\ (irtik^i'f I tiro|iC 
lh« Iiitii.ii.H. oil (Lf'thcr h.ii.<! ttn < ar iiis I v< i.iti% irifl h tr 'i%( ari!^. ranic 

• hrr « !l\ .:» • • lit.ii t M ith the «rt^'!i. il r.i> r u I. • } n » • ttici! thr %\ l!.ihar% . ami 
lKij% :ti ftn I .!•»<- ••( !hr I :riiH« .111^ .It \v.i>\ nr-v* :^c-il th^ ^iinitii nailir». 
4nfl * iiiplovct! it ■< .i^t tt-ti o'. !i% iimI -is* il -II I'h ■ ri:< i.t. 

The historic succc^^wm of the d.fferrnt modes ot writing, the 
author places in the fo!!«*wing «»rd( r : llittite hiero-^lyphics used 
22*" II ♦ ; cuneitorm, i;'») i. ■ . alphalK-ts. about i.no ii k. It 
uaN chietl) in Syria that the tranN*i»riiiatiMn tfKik place I quote 
further: 
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*' It appears, therefore, that the whole alphabet ran be found in the 
Hittite system (excepting as yet Tsaiir), and that the Mon^i^ol syllables 
describe the same symbols, whuh are to be inferred from the Semitic names 
of the letters. The Greek names, whether the same with or varying from 
the PhiLiiician. equally point to the same hicroglvphic signs. The investi- 
gation of the origm of ine alphabet thus strengthens our case for twenty-six 
signs of the Hittite, by giving a bilingual check on the meaning and sound 
rct|iiired by the signs ; but onlv on the .issumption that the originators of 
the system were Mongols, \*hose short words were easily representctl by the 
single syllabic signs. These comparisons are indicatea for the first time in 
these pages, and have not. to the author's knowledge, been made by others, 
thougn some roinri<le with Mr. lUH's proposed derivation from cuneiform 
direct. The signs are all < ommun syllabic emblems in Hittite ; and to this 
race the origin i>f the alphabet is due. though the actual inventii>nof twenty- 
tw > letters was Phu-nician, and some ten others were taken by Aryans from 
the tyllabarv. which is known (from the text remaining) ti> have been u«ed 
at Xanthus in Lycia. as well as at Trov and in Cyprus. 

''Having thus laid a foundation for study of the texts by historical 
research, examination (»f all the possible lanuages and detailed examina- 
tion of the syml)ols by themselves, we are prepart*d to proceed t«» transla- 
tion : and it will appear that the result is the recovery, on coins and texts, 
of histi>ri( Kassite names, which is a further c<mtirmatioii of the S4>undness 
of the com lusions reached by various means." 

The book ^jivcs a full account of the provenience of the 
Hittite texts and describes their present condition. These are 
given in full with interlinear translations. On the accompanying 
map the Hittite monuments are clearly indicated, though com- 
pared with other authorities there are some omissions. They 
extend from Babylon on the southeast, to Hyuk in the Black Sea 
region in the north, and as far west as Mt. Sipylos. In the 
southwest, I^chish forms the extreme limit. Colonel Conder 
thinks the home of the Semite race was in Assyria, not in 
Arabia, as many suppose. It was in northern Mesopotamia that 
they first attained sufficient importance to feel the desire to leave 
inscriptions in their own language. This was at a time when the 
ance»itor of the Hebrews is represented to have lived at Ur of the 
Chaldees and at Harran. During his migrations westward he 
found other Semitic trilK's, — the Amorites, or *' Highlanders,*' 
and the Canaanites, or *' Lowlanders..' though these were already 
somewhat mixed with Ilittites and other Mongols. 

The first threat shock to the Mongol |K)wer in Asia was due 
to the Egyptians, though its final overthrow was brought about 
by Semites in Assyria. I'p to the time of the onslaught of the 
Kgyptians the Mongol race had ruled without rivals, the Sumcr- 
ians in the south, and the Kassite or Akkadian conquerors in the 
north, where they had succeeded to the imp>erial power enjoyed 
for several generations by the kings of Klam. Its original home 
was among the mountains of Kurdistan and Media. The dialects 
of the two branches just named were not materially different. 
The civilization they had attained was at least equal to that of 
Egypt, and extended over the whole of western Asia south of 
the Taurus range. 

The Turanians, or Mongols, came forth from their fastnesses 
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in two hordes, the Sumcrians proceeding; to the southwest, the 
Kassitcs to the northeast. The former were of pure blood, while 
the Litter, .is I hey >pre.itl over Syria and Asia Minor, were early 
mixed with Semites. These were Aram.uans. who first appear 
m Iiistory .ih^iit 2Im» r. k as Phunicians and Amoritcs. They 
were, liovvever, prnW.iMy preceded by Mongols. The Aryans 
first apiK-ar .ittoiit i^x) i: ( . pushing eastward and northward 
from I'll r.ue. I''t»ur or five centuries later they are seen issuing 
lr«»in the C'.iiu'.isus in the nei^nborhood of Lake Van. The 
cradle of tins race was ilu* northern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
As a result <>t tlusf migrations the races in this re|;ion are still 
much mixed, a condition of things that prevailed more than 3(XX) 
\ears a^jo. Tlie lan^ua^es likewise became more or less com 
mingled, thou«»h. as was the case in the Norman contpiest of 
l'jij»land. tlie piimitive type was not wholly obliterated. The 
importanat point to be held in view in this coimection. is the 
family pride of the L^overnin^ class, and that both Mon^joU and 
Semites kept this pure in the main. It is with these we have 
chiefly t<> ileal. When lie speaks of the Mongt)ls, Colonol 
i'onder does not mean the eastern branch now found in and 
north of China, but the ty^K: still represented by the Turks and 
Tartars i.f Hactna ; a type that we find delineated by statues and 
bas reliefs. The .Sumenan l.intjuajje, he asserts, in agreement 
with llommel. presents "all the mam features of Turkish 
speech. The Vi»c.ibulary contains upwards of three hundred 
wiirtis which AW easily conip.ired with pure Turkish and Mon- 
^t»!ian " While thr- lan^ua^e of the Kassites is not nearly so 
well knoun. th'- .ic< esMhIe evidence proves it to have been akin. 
alsf». i.> the Sii:iunaii. The testimony of the bas-reliefs, inscrip- 
tions an'i lan^ii.i^e. all ^^o to prove that the ilittites were Mon- 
V^ols "It I an n«i l(in<^er be doubted that the Ilittites were 
M'»!i:^«»ls by r ICI-. but that the\ spoke a Mon^;ol lan^ua^e.*' 

Ttie I i^ht ippeiuiices th.it coiiNtitute nearly one-half of 
(olunel ( iini!' I s bo^tk. and whuh may l>c said to sum up his 
con» l«isi'»n>. art- m cupiid with tht- f>>'.lo\vin^ subjects: i, Chron- 
' Ioi,;\ , 2, Till- .Xkk.idian Liii^u.iv;'- . <. Notes on I )eitcs and 
M\ tli-'l«»;Nrs .J. 1 ;i.- Ilittite Svllal».ir\. 'I'his consists of 167 
ihara< tr*r^ (ha! .irr cmnpareil with tin- ilittite emblems, with the 
linear H iblnni.in. tlie Ananh svr.al>erv. and with the Akkadian 
s.iun«!s. ;. itieOri.Mn «»t th«- Alphalu!. '•, Ihe Hitfite Texts; 
7. I tie iiitltte \'oiabu!ary; S. l.ist of Authorities. Sixteco 
plates, plai.t-d after a ^'ond iu«le\. put before the reader the 
kn«>wn inscriptions. Whilr such *.\i»riit as ' seems," ''appears." 
and tlieir eipiiv.ilents oc^ ir trci; ii-ntly, the tone of the bt>ok is 
one <i| confi«ienC(-, and shiws tiiat its autlior is thoroughly con- 
vinced I if till truth of tiie theories he ailvocates. In spite of the 
fit t tliat the ilicti m is often careless in the structure of sentences, 
till- b ii»'f^ M I i^\ re i.iin ' .I'l I c irnes c »nviction to the reader who 
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gets his information about the Mittitcs wholly or chiefly there- 
from. A wider knowled^^c of the intricate problems involved ; 
oi the insufficient data from which far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn, and of the divergent opmions of com|)etent scholars, will 
nuke him exclaim, in closing the book, that the verdict can but 
hi* summed up in the words, •* plausible, but not proved." We 
are brought once more, as wc so often are in our historical 
studies, to the sentiment that Tacitus has put on record in his 
(icrmania. ** <|u« neque confirmare argumentis neque repellere in 
animo est." 

It remains yet to add that Dr. Peiser, of Kt'migsburg. is a 
recent writer who has pronounced an opinion in favor of the 
relationship between the iiittite and the Turkish, though he has 
n(»r. M) far as I am aware, translated any of the texts. I)r. Jensen, 
of Marburg, tries to establish the connection of the llitttte with 
the Armi'iii.in. In an article which he published in the SuHtiny 
Sihool TnHt's of May 7, 189S, he discusses at some length their 
religion, lie states explicitly "that the modern Armenians are 
descendants of the old llittites," and that their religion is con- 
netted with those of western Asia. Though he makes no men- 
tion of De Cara's work, he says that a word like llatio would 
mean an inhabitant of liati, the country of the llittites. lie 
>uinN up his conclusions in these words: 

" HiUN we h.ivc' ^imkI n Mson tti suppose that as well a<» the LiiiKua^^r, the 
|><rrNi»n.il n.inir> .iiul the native iiaiiies tif the Hittites survived in those nf 
\\\\ old and iiMilein Ariiii*nMtis ; thi* last tracer ••! thi'ir reh^iitn. above all, 
iri tii i>e rci itcm/t «l mi tiic* Annenian truul nf i!im1«». We mav add ihat iiiu>i 
t>riiS.d»lv the* name ot their ^uprciiu* v^oil, Satidc. wh<»se einblnn i^ the 
lik:ht!iin^ ^urvi\e*t in the Armenian '^anJ. denoting li^htmn;^." 

It secMis that there can be little doubt that the llittites were 
M inL^ol^. .ind that they set forth on their career of con(|uest 
from some point — |)erhaps Turkestan — in the territory still 
occupied by them. The initial impulse probably originated in 
the breast of smne able and ambitious leader, such as we have 
seen more than once overrun a great part of Asia in more recent 
timcN I'heir history, thtxigh we know little of it, chiefly because 
tht:re IS not iiuicli to know, proves that they are callable of 
attainin,.; a certain grade of civilization and incapable of rising 
above this grade, excejit under strong external pressure. The 
raiils tliey have mailr in historic times may be taken as a typ>e ot 
others that occurrcil inuili earlier. When they had run their 
coursr, lluy were subdued or exterminated by Semites, who were 
a more progressive race. Many of the Semitic tribes, however, 
showed hardly more capacity for culture than the Mongols — the 
J«ws bcMiii the nu>st noteworthy exception — and were m time 
• lisplacctl. more or less completely, by Aryans. But, for some of 
thi->r, tr.e local conservative influences were too strong, and those 
who remained in Asia in the course of time degenerated to the 
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social level of their environment, in spite of occasional great 
achievement!!. It was not until the Aryans had become fully 
ilDMiiciled in Kuro|)e, that they developed an essentially modern 
type of civilization, the most important element of which is the 
capacity for unlmiited expansion, both intensively and extensively. 



NioNK SolAKKs IN .\K1/()NA 

I\liti»I .\M!-.K|. \N AmI'.'I \K1\N 

III the- M.irth an<l April Amkkii \n Am hjiakian. the article 
uii " rrrhi>torii Stt»nc Ciu li*s " has led me tu write vou of what 
may l>f « .ille^l ' richistniu- .siune .Si|iiarc>." 1 enclose here- 
willi .1 n'n-.;h ^V.cti h nl my meaning;, it is nt)t meant to repre- 
sent any particular place, but to convey 
, an i<lea ol thtse >tone s<]uares at they 

I j a« til. illy CM-^t in siuithern Ari/ona 

< )ci asionalh I havr lnund them on the 
tlesert. but, «»! course, always near a 
hill. ftM on the ilesert plain there is but 
little ot no rock. ( )n the mesas near 
the fo<»t id the mountains, they are a 
common oi curience. In i^'eneral ap- 
peal aiice, they aic |)ertect stpiares. and. 
practualU. the\ arc of all sizes, say 
Irom 10 t«« iM> \^^\ On st»mc mesas 
tliM' 1- jtiii.tj.N. liut one. aiul a^j.iiii. 1 brlue. I have Ncen as 
iiiair. .1 I •:•>. (11 within an aiea ot ten a* re ^ In some cases 
tl:<\ iir ; irttv \\v\\ ii»veied over by the wash from the hills 
abtiNc, .1 ..1 .i.;.i.ii tlir\ ktand out bolil .iml plain, as when first 
piii 11 •* ,i I Ih'tf ar»>r\eral liiu- 'specimens i»f these s«}uares 

• »n llir til' Ml t.t»it ••! tin* '^.mta ( ataltn.is. alxuit twenty miles 
<■.l^t fr-Mi 1 ij- >• '11 >omf III the s.ju.ucs are made ol ri>ck 
«| ..If rift! liiim .rariile b\ t« 'I'm ■uiii;; \\\v seams, and pieces five 
tr»r iifi;^ i-ui SIX t<» eiL;lit nil !ir?i -tii.irr. are not uncommon 

I 111 ^r pM ■ t ^ .»ri- --i t lirniU m ihr .;ifiind. a few inches apart. 

• •t f .j . i! c!«\.iti..n ,tn«l *<liai|.;ht si.!i^ |n stiinc cases these 
s<, II'- ii«- til : 111 ii):iii('ii:.itf' iici. lilH'tlioiiil i>f olil towns, but 
iht .liv^avs I iiiN, .iir not thr < !itf 1 )wellers. of which so 
iiini I: li.is iircn s.ii.l. n«>i iId tlie\ appear tt> ha\e been the pe^i 
p'c uho I ,l!:\,i!r<i the k''^at pi nils iiuj built reservoirs and 

• -III i! ' .1? a pr-i'pli uhii \ i:!t :v.iti-i! narrow strips of land abmv! 
w iti I . ii.r-i *< .III.! tortit'ieil the In.is atmve ^fiiie \ears agt), I 
Mi.ni'- .11 • :r.ii<- tiic istn rmtnt s nf nrvcral mI these sipiares. but 
tli.^ iii(*«-!i.il h.is firen lost, and I am not at ;>rrsrnt in position 
to i!" »!^ MtiK iJirr aia.ii IIkkiuki KkCiwn 

\ uiu.i. .\ti/tin.i. .March iw. \%^\. 



CVCI.OI'KAN WALLS AM) HASALTK. COLIMNS 

IN TIIK CAKOLINKS. 

A hook publiNhcd in (icrinany eighteen years a^jo, under ihc 
title *' Kssay on South Sea Curiosities," ^jave l*r<»fessor Kuhary's 
description of the wonderful prehistoric ruins disc(»verefl in the 
Carf»hne Islands, almost in the mid-Pacifu*. These .incient 
works are r<'markal)le not tmly for the fact that liie columnar 
shafts (»f basalt, many wei^hin^ several tons each, were trans- 
ported from twenty to thirty miles to build up the defences, 
tombs and other structures, but also because the little islands 
themselves on whiih the wall> were reared are mainly artificial 
in formation, h.ivin^ been built up out of the sh.dlow waters of 
the la^^oon by the heapin^^ up of these shafts of b.tsalt. 

I'rofesNor Kub.iry's description of these ruins was the first 
written account of them. I)ut he was able to visit only a part 
of them, and his studies i»n the ifround were necessarilv verv 
incc»mplete. As the ruins are really amon^; the world's pre- 
historic wonders, the recent studies of Mr. F. \V. C'luistian at 
INmape Island, near the eastern end of the (\4rolines. are par- 
ticularly interesting; and acceptable. The paper he read before 
the Koyal (ieo^jraphical Society, which is printed in the (ieo- 
L:raphical journal for I**ebruary. ^^ives an excellent ulea of these 
remains. 

Tonape is the lar|;est island of the Carolines. It is nearly 
surrounded by coral reef, with narrow openings here and there, 
aiui between the reef and the land, is a la^^oon of very shallow 
water, most of it ni>t over one to three feet in «leptli. The 
rums arc in this la^^oon. off the east coast of the island and 
( lose to the south coast of the little island of Tomun- 

Mr. C'hristian Nays : 

I hi- Inlets .in* iijn^tlv rr'i t.'%nx:ul.ir .ind .ire Iniih up nut t>f tlie shaliow 
!.tt:uiiti«>. anil arc rrn ln^ril in iii.uik^rnvr t Kinips. A network of shallf>w 

• .iiuN intfrsectrii thiM!(U[iti l.ili\rinth. The* n.itivest all them " w.iierway^." 
,.«nil \hf L'Fouji nf inIiTn lhi\ • .ill "w.iterwavs between thf house**." A 
in.**i-i\i' hrr.tKM.itcr ruiiN .ilnnj; ihe etlv:e of the tlecp s* .1, Nhuttni^; in the 
wi"**!*. .iiid uati r*.. «» ;i t«» »r.i lit* ••tlier i&l.iiuls. where Uu-rc .trr m .ittcriMl 
r< rn.iiii<» nf .ifintlicr An* lent <«• a w.i!1. I'ht* nnx^t rcinark.it»lr of .ill thi* ruins 
.ire i>n ih« Isirt lati.nk. I'hr w .iti r fr>).it i> tilli iJ with .1 •'<*!iil hrn of inass- 
ur sti'iit u<>rk. .ihiiiit «ix I1 • t uiilt .iHil sjx fi 1 1 ahnvi- thi sh.illow wattrw.iv 
\)iiivr thi& i«> .1 siriKMii; 1 \.iiii{i!i if ininn iisciv »olul cvi Inpi an in.i!hMnr\ 

• frrtat wall. !«• tily (• 1 1 l.i>^li .imi \t m ti i t thiiL. furrnt il i>f h.iH.iltir 1 niumiis 
..«-«l .ilterii.iti Iv tii^« ihir atpl irMNSwisi, .md 1 ni litsin^ •«n ohlon^; span- 
Mhi'h < in h< riili re<t unlv \t\ <ini ^.uc'm.iv iri th< nuil<lli (if thr wiSt f.icr. 
A *• ri« •» nf null Nlrps Ir.nls up to the *p-i« hiwn « nurt-yard, &trewn with fraj:- 
n t iit% iif ^r( at piiJ.irN. r>f-\<iM(l this, .iiul • ik in Ud by it. is a se' otui ter 
rai « (1 < ni |fi%urt, lipped )■> 1 ruiic pif^ rtin^ frie/c and « nrnu e of stom* 
Mork The outer 1 m lo«ur(' is tS; hv ii( fti-t: (he uaH varits frorn tui nty 
10 ti<rt\ teet m hii^'ht. tlic iiin« r t uuit i» parallelti|;rainaiidmca&urcbscventv- 
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•iv« hyti^htv !tci. Aimihcr rudr lli^jht (»f ^icps le.uJs up ti> \\u- i^rr.tl 
< rntr.H vault f>r ni.tsv.ivr rh.imbf-r, s.ii<l tn be the i;r«ivi nf an .iiuirrit 
iiinn.in h ii.iuw 'I ( li.ititc I cur. I hih utifU'r^rdiiiul i h.iinher f.u cs the v.'ri .it 
L;.it(M.t\. Il 1^ .ilii'iit t'i>^lit f( it <t(*r|i Mtul roiitrd with cnoriimus sIaY*^ of 
ri.i!»ail. rh>*rr .irt* (ithi T x.iult- Ml tlu- irt<li>b\ire Stainiini; nn the south 
\%i '>t .iiii;l('. M hi n thi M.tii ot \hv ctuiosurc iN about ti>riy feet hi>;h. (Uh 
jiiiik^ (l«i\\ri<Mi ifir ^ii«n .tbvss. uith iicvt a ^hiiipHi of • aii.iU, but the 
tmrifiui n| .tri.:!c, a> we < .iitif otit upon the * .inal. knives a hapjiy iinprek^ion 
«•( tfie 7<t\ it •■: in !nU; ture, t)ie twM waiU at tht- iuiii tmn run ni^h anil blutf 
like tlu- bows of a Japanese junk. 

riic names of sninc of ihc islands arc si^niticcnl. Onr 
niLMns*''rhc IMaccof Loftiness"; an<»thcr, " The IMace of (in- 
(Icr I leaps." fr<iin the eookinj^ fires of llie workmen, who 
helped the demi ^ods hiiild the walls; annth<T means "The 
New ravemenl." 

The^-e islands rovrr an area of ahovit nine sijiiare mdes. Il 
will he observed that rn(»st of them arc rretilinear in f(»tm. It 
happens that the break in the reef to the east is here iinusallv 
wide, and he. ivy !»»!lers would come in from tiie sea if it were 
not that a niimh«-r of loni^ stone islands were built on the east. 
whi<h scive .is a nc.iw.iII (»r breakwater. I he massive walls of 
this brcakw.itri ate seen siretchinj; southward for three miles, 
the masi.niy sliowin;.^ here and there throti^^h the tlcnsr tangle 
«d shrubs am! m.iir^mves that crown and cn< ircle the islets 
Ihe densf tropn al ve^jetation th.it covers all the islands makes 
their ex[iI<Mati«'n difVn ult. A visitor who was nut o|»servanl 
mi^^ht \isit the spot and never kimw «»! the existence of ihi- 
remaik.ible ob*r*i ts around bim. An immense amount of work 
had to bf done to sec the ruips at a!], .tnd photographs could 
be taken only .ittf'i a ^reat de.il of ileaiin^ away of under 
brush 

Ihitrare betwern t'dlx an«! iixty of thesr ait:?*iial islrts 
A netwoik ot sliallou I li.innels inters c:s the island labxrinth. 
the v\ater in wbiili.f«»r the m<»si part, is deep eiiouidi merely to 
float a I aiior All the isirts .md tl;r walls. totnliN .md other 
stni< tt.te^ I'D them weie b.nlt <if ba-alt (o!-.mns. i.ommi>nIy 
known as I o! mnai b.iNa!t. ot \\h:iii spci nneiis rna\ he toinul 
alon.- o .r I'.iii-^.ides ori t be |(;riiNoM. I here is no basa'.t near 
tile artitii la! i^l.iiids a:id the enoi::io-.s iju.ir.tity tiiat was 
re-juired b\- tin* .01. unt bu;li!rr>. mi;?it ba\** bc-Ti i .irriei! in Lireat 
I au'M-s or «»n lalt^ a d >ta!icr of twenty ti» tli.rtv nubs alorii^ 
the I .-a-t < h!.-tia:i !••■.. n-l thr ^.wr.it ■; iair;e-. where these pil 
lar*> in<l ' i"> '.s ucff obta Mt'<! I lie nio^t ili t.int ot t!ie two 
<]uarr e^ is ,ii ( hok.u h thirty miles .iv\a\. wlirrc the columnar 
lia-.il! fipim itfofi :n \eT\ striUin;,*Iy riiirkfd. Mere all the shafts 
a"d p'.iir-- re;-iiri-d were I\ in.- ai-- itid rea!> shapcil to ihr 
h.in«!s !•! thr b".i!iler^ I b« \ It i ' t" b<- rem>'\ed sonu* distance 
to thi- s- I rr'»m the il.ilrs .«♦ !;;i' t tit of a perpi-ndicrj! ir scarp, 
wheii' e *\\r\' bail fallen \I «ijy o! !::cm v\f ^di -it least three 
and a hai! t«ins I hr prob!t-m ••? :••■* '..' them t" tli^ sf.i »-d;;e 
w.i* pr«»bablv the easit-nt part •! ih'' .ulerTa'^^rii.^ It i'* likrlv 
that bif'^e forces ot workmen r-j-iipped w;lh lexers, rolled 
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them over and over till they reached tlie water. Then, some- 
how or other, no one knows how. they were placed on the rafts 
or in the canoes and transported t*) the spot where they were 
wantcil. \Vc can hardly rcali/e the prodigious anioiiiit of toil 
that was rctpiircil to provide the laatcrial with whiiii to rear 
these t'ltty to sixty islets and the structures on them. I low- 
were these columns, wcijjhin^^ tons, lifted to a hei^'ht of twentx 
to thirty feet to form the top uf the walls reared on the islets' 

Mr. Christian su^^^ests tliat it was done hy a l.utie nnndK-r 
of mm haulin;^' or rolling' them up over cocoa tinihers covered 
with oil. and thinks that the builders were an "intelligent 
minority" swaying; an "ij^norant m.ijiirily"; reseiiiMiiik'. pei 
haps, the Inca kin^s who built the cyclopcan forts and the 
^rt*at temples and palaces of Peru, and connected them with 
paved roaiiways ami lon^ susp>ension bridges. .iu«l wert* able to 
mike the industry of the people contribute to their we.ilth and 
powei. 

The e.xplt'ier was able to tiace the course id tin- cano«-s or 
lalts which brought these ^reat m.issrs down to the biiildin;^ 
places, lie found the bottom ol the la(;iMin, from the <|uarries 
to the stDiie islands, strewn with blocks of basalt. The most 
reasonable explanation of their presence there, is that lliey icll 
Irom the canoes during the )(»urney. or sometimes, bein^ too 
heavy for the boats or rafts that carried them, s.ink with their 
cratt! 

The islands seem to have been reared beneath the water 
b\ diimpin|4 in the material with little re;.^aid to rei^ularity. 
except that care was taken to provide a solid totmdrtion and 
strar,^ht outlines. The interstices l>etween tlie prisma ot i>asalt 
wete till ft! in with l.ir|;e blocks and then with rubble, the whole 
foi tiling .1 compact mass. The island was re.ircd above the 
water troiii five to tvn teet. and on this foundation were irectfd 
^real walls, the lar{;est o» which is on Nan Tauach. where the 
wall rises to a heij^ht «d thirty feet and is ten feet thick All 
tluse walls were laid in the same manner. The prisms ot basalt 
were i'lai«f| (lose together, alternately lenj^thwise and cross- 
wise In ol<I times the walls must have bei'ii C(»nsiderably 
hiv:hei. but miicli tif the m.tsonry has now fallen into lament- 
■ibli li'n. It Is bel ic\ed that these enclose<l spaces were used 
f"i tonibs. treasure ch.imbers, and forts. The natives say that 
tlit-y W' ic b'.iilt by all the tribes of the island, united at the 
same i:me Jider a powerful line oi kin^s, jn the d.i\s wlien 
I'oM.ipc v. as mucl< imire populous than at piesent. In the 
Course of time there was a ^reat invasion of pe<»ples from the 
sMiitli Ai ior.l.n;^' to this n.itive le;^entl the invaders must have 
1 »»me !iom ^nnie part of New (iuinea. the New Hebrides, rir 
sffii'* lui ;hbiiiin;^ portn»n «»t the Melanesjan area. The 
stf.ii :;fis 1 .mie m fleets of r.ini»es under the conim.ind of a 
: rn r and liirille w.irriof. I he savages poured in upon the 
]>raief..l inhabitants, and l>Iotted out the ancient civilization 
after a ^reat battle in which multitudes were slain on both 
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sides. Part of these walls, behind which the natives foud^ht, 
wvrr thrown dnwn. »\nd their defenders wrrr either slain in 
battle or offered \i\ sacrifice to tlic war ^jods of their con«|iierors, 

Mr. ( luisii.iii w.is al>lc to make a few excavations in the 
burial \ati!ls within the sj)accs enclosed by the walls. His 
fin<ls int liide many j).irts of shell fi>h-hooks, which were pos- 
sibly broken and thrown into the ^^ravos at the time of the 
burial «»i simie reiKjuned chiel; a considrrable number of shell 
iin;;s. .1 irw <•{ them ele;^.inll\' carved, but most of them plain. 
a lart;c luimber ot shell beads, ami the Ljreatest |>rizes were ten 
or twelv<' ancient .i\es. three of them about a yard in length, 
rubbed d<»wn tinm the central shaft of the j^iant clam. Some 
ot the ^mailer axes were ot tin** workmanshi|». w hite as polished 
maible. stion^;. and havm^^ keen cultin;; etl;^es. ( »thers had 
sulfeied ^^le.il «l''tenoiatinn dimnj; their burial .i^jes. Me also 
extended hi** mvi'sii^Mtmns to some other islands, for these 
rums are not ontincil to Tonapr, though seen in by far their 
lar^e-^t <lcv« lupment lh«re 

in the isj.md ot 1 .ele the ruins are of a ditfcrent character. 
beiri'^ biult not til bas.dtn piisms. but of irrr-^ular bUtcks of 
stone, some (»t vrr\ lar^e si/e. I hey are also on the land 
inste.ui of th< w.itt i . 

( )n ^tinn:' Isl.md arc .lUo the rem.iins ot c\ ( h>pean ttiasonrv. 
1 fell", aisii. \\ .IS .in riu losuir tor mcd of b.isalt blocks, and a net- 
work ol ( .tn i!^ intei^ettm^ a tr.K t ot low land which had (>een 
re< l.iimcti fnuu the --r.i line the lotty walls exhibit an 
el.d>oratr '-y-^tern ot ftut uu. it ion. the produt t ot native work. 
unflei the i>r«lcis ••! a s.i|»ei:«u. ainl »tne \\h(» had a knoviledjjc 
of rn-,^nt »-riii;; 1 he i«ilan«Iers use axrs or ad/e> ot excellent 
w< •! kman h:',>. l.dn r h •unIn : ro.ind .md polishrd down from the 
;.jr< a! tt::!i.i'. jmc. e of pitpul sinll In !eii;;th they measure 
trom SIX t<i ni!.«- III- lu'N. .(till tv\o im iics wtdr These would br 
use t .; .1- h«'i s ft-r A'^m ulture. or .i*« a«!/es fur rultinj; Wood.l»ut 
wo';ld [)f i.t :," ..N<- in Ih um-^' the hard b.ts.dtu bl«>rks. There 
are. howrvf r. r.o ^:;:n> i»t tool iiiarl.s «in the rocks. The 
cobimp^ \set»- liiate«l \ery riiu h .i^ lo^s %>{ wood and were 
pib'il oil toji of .iiir .inothrr if» lo^' h- ise faslnon In this they 
dittrr tr<-m thr ^ti i tuir^ in I'-ru'a bi:t thfv ^liow c«>nsiderable 
atk.iiiir i: '.f.i:! r»«y"ii«! the pi!:ri^,* of -^turiTN in .i wall 

Aim *..i\ Ib.dj'- ol th»- Mritish \a\y. who has «.rrn some of 
these < ar«>!ine Inland i nris. .Mit) « umineiiti'd on Mr ( hriHtian*4 
papir. s.|\ , It ^erriis ti luin im rrdsbl*- that an\ people tif the 
present fa« e if»i:li! hive i on^tr .:i te«l these .rnmense works 
1'he dttrru e^ ,il! t.n e ^e.iward .tnd not iilami. which, to some 
extrnt. shows that thev wm* !»..!: liv lesjdents an I not l»\ peo- 
ple .i!t.i» ki'-'^ tlw t^ i*. I f:--!'i ''i' '• .1 
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IIONOI.UI.I'S (JKKAT MISKL'M. 

iKioni thr Si irottlir Ain^'ii ..ii ) 

III the Hishop Museum of Honolulu, the history of Hawaii 
is spread out as on a printed pa{;e. The New York Tribune 
recently had an interesting account of the museum. Mrs. 
Hishop, who is descended from a lon^ line of native kin^s, 
endowed the museum with property which yielded $S6.r)4iy last 
vear. The museum is in a western sul»urb of Honolulu. The* 
idea was to exhibit and preserve the relics of Mrs. Bishop's 
people and kindred races of the l\u'iric Ocean. The most 
interestin(;[ thin^ in the museum to any one not a specialist is 
easily the ^reat collection of ** kahilis.*' Before the revolution 
there were lo; in the museum, and since that time the number 
has been au){mented. The " k.ihili " is the ^Inrihed descenilant 
ot the common tly brush, and but teu (^reat ones remain out- 
side of the museum. Only royalty is entitled to the extraordi- 
nary insignia of the ** kahili " 

These affairs are carried before royalty, or left to mark its 
tomb and perish by the weather. Some ot them are ^or^eously 
shaped like enormous bottle brushes, the feathers bein^ splendid 
plumage of all kinds o( birds, and the lon^ wooden handles 
embellished with ivory, im»ther-of- pearl, and costly woods, 
and occasinnallv a shark iir human tooth to ^ive interest. 

In the same room with the "kahilis*' the other relics of 
Hawaiian royalty, the "abulias,'* or leather cloaks and capes, 
are kept. Tliese are truly wonderful affairs made from feathers 
ol the mamo bird, now said to be extinct, or from the small 
tuft of teatliers found beneath the wini^s nl the oo biril. The 
collection of enough teatliers to make one ot the maj^niticent 
cloaks otten took many years. Only preeminent chiefs were 
entitled to wear the ^or^e^us mantles of golden leathers, and 
the appearance of the sable warriors when clad in these was 
rr^al. 

The helmets which covered the heads of the ancient war 
riors are extremely interesting;, resembling' the Roman helmets 
ami the (ireek headdress Most of them are covered with 
canary and leil leathers, which were the favorite form of orna- 
mentation in Hawaii. There are weapons ed^ed with sharks' 
teeth, uhich went with these feathered marks ot state, and hand 
davi ^^ers, which were t.ishioned at the time the tirst voyaj^ers 
came to the island. In the museum there is also a collection 
oi Hawaiian birds, containing many choice specimens, not a 
tew of wiiich are now extinct. The museum also includes 
many specimens of mats, native Hawaiian cloth beaten from 
the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree, wooden bowls and 
dishes, some of them bcin^ nine feet in circumference, nets, 
hooks, native sleds, weapons, etc. 
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im- c .\\NIH.\I> Ml- Tin-. NOKTIIWKST C(».\-^l. 

1 liL- rtjuirl i»n the Kwakiutl Iruhans by Ih. Franz Ho.is. 
|iiii>liN}u\l l»\ tl)*.* Siiiitlisoinan Institute National Museum. iSw^. 
has I'l'CM ciiti»:/c«l lor what seems to be an exa^^^cration t»f the 
alr«»cni<-s . oininilitd l)y rtrsh-eattrs and lio^-t-atcrs. A clip 
|nn^' lioiii the KiH-ky Mountain News, of I'Vbruary. 187S, » 'ni 
hrms tlic ai« «nmt. It was pulilislird l>y Rev. Mr. Duncan ot tlie 
I hnn h Missionary Soc jcly of Miitish Columliia : 

■• I In ■■!!ii : i!.i\ wr wrrr • alli «l n|*nii to wiiiie>!» .i irriibic vi cnr. Aii 
(•M t .'lit : Ml I '.>'. IiIuimI, iirilcri'il a sl.i\i lu l>e tir«i^)^i'd 1<> ihi' l>r.ii h, iti' r- 
(ic'irt*. ii.<! ti.i 'Wn .titii t).(* v^ Iter. Mis orders wi-ri- i|iiii kiv «>lirvt'«l. Ihr 

\ 1. li:n w .1- .( I r wi'':aii 1 v^n (•[ tlinc riMoixis .1(1 .i'>'«i>;nril t.-r lhi'»t.i, 

.Hi. • • I'f-iiT \ '.wn liaml- i»l iiiri(>u<« wr«t«lirs .i|<|»c.irril, r.»i h 

hr.iili li li\ .1 :: li, ill .1 s:.t'.i- Mt iiihiity. I li(-\ ^.ivc \ nil tn thr tntist 1.1.1 .«r'j.\ 
"•• .i.'tv .iii*! (ill r..ir.' •! :iit'[i t...iilr lliiiii'ot [\c*« I'lnk .t<< iiiic.irllilx .in |f(>^«li•lC. 
pTi'i r«ihrw' :i. I ■ i'"'"( ■:■!.: ^-imI ot .t >to4»|i. .iiid ^ti {i|i.iu: hkr txsoproinl tior^-r- , 
.it tlir <>.ii:ii- \ : r «hi ••: ni^ I'lfM. iil c.ti h .ir rii .lilcrii.iti Iv. u hi« It thcry lieU! 1-1! 
it tii.l ir*i)>;tl. :>>r .1 : tt.^ tiitir :;• (l.i* most tli'ti.iiit MLitiurr. rir<«iiirH thi^. iLi- 

■ (•'.:. ir.i.i: :i iKir .' • •! !i i": lir.id^ l>.o k. < .iiisin^ thrii IhMl' iil>t« k h.i:r to t«i'«*. 

• '•■•Ml. iI :• 'i . !■ N :•- :ln'i! .i\.i;^r 4p{»r.ii.in< r hi-r smnc tnn tlic\ prt- 
tt niif! !«• Iir f '1. :.^: ti>r thr h..«!\. .iini tlic iii-.!.!!!! thf\ « .itnr whcrr it l.i\ 
thi-\ I fii.liM :.• I •. •!• ii:i:h.' .ilitl Iii*'liil.^ arountl IT 1 ki "d iil.in> .ilii{r\ 
ul-i-' I :i. - <. tl.i -. M-:.'fl It aM<: (Ir.uVt'ft IT K-.t I I til'* \v.it( r .iinl laiil It 

• •:i;'ii I'^ji ti. \v :■' rr t^r\ I iiiMnrin r<l irai .ii^' it tn pi'-i < -« \%ith their tiTlh 
I I.' :\%n!iii : ■'. :i:'i. >:..•;. i-iii.itfi\ Nurif';!ii!ril iIh!:i. a:.»l "o hid thrir hoi 
inJ .^ ■ r k Ir. i :•■ w rj.iii i!f - 'hr i i ■ umI hri>ki .i^,'.t:h whrh r.n li ot thr nakril 

■ i: ■■ li.i ' i; ■ '-r ! \ 'I. t ilt ■ ♦ Tin ImhIv ;ii hl^ 1..iIi-In. >i-|i.iiatiltK J !rw 
\ .ril"« t'.' . : .It:. ■: ' •■!? 'I \rll«« tlirii xi:.! iihiif li«ittul !ra«»t i»I fl! 
lilt- v.r r.i \ :r I : ■ -:\ M>t- tmh '-^i Aa f*. i:.i;, In i><iiKr«! to tli.it « Ia<is i a.U i! 



.« 



I !-.!\ ri.t ■ • ;i I* Pill. |i.ii!\ t. IS sniiif I h.irat T»-' i^in s prt III; ir U* 

.t • ' ■ ■ • . • . I I.I r.i! '-I !,*i* tMi r "l-i i-.i Il^ .III h .1 !iili i*. * . . lh"»*- 

\\ '.■■ • .1! :. •' ■*,!'■'• 'li'^; I .itris aini tho-t whu h.i\ r ti>> < u^i in ut thr 

k .1 : I jr I. ' -t !. r.. !lir p .p.is ^ •' l>c* • -u: • !. thi' l-r.ii h or ••It the 

• • k [. .1 ' '< ' : . I.T\ V .>• h )..it! I p.. I- r .ri i' • frutit o! h.^ o«»ii (r.Nt 
I ■ ■ .: 1 t; ■ '*• - ■ •. ! M.t'T*- 'I 111 till- s ;. !,!i -.! <l«^ri r A*'.fi thr jmh r 
■ '* iT.;-' ■ ••: ■ I ■ .1 •■ I* *t*. ii. h.- I • .1.: .1! ii N' fiMrii'f:^ for ^omr i.ine. a 
|. 1" \ . ? T ' . .: I' •: i'!i r - .' 1 >■ .riil.r./ Iili-.:. woiilit t i-iiiiiif m r 

I' . - . I ^ ' .«* Ii. p .-'^ i« a • ; a. A • .irr>i il a ilr.n! i!t»|* t<- llicii 

p : w* ■ ■ ' .\ " ■■:; 11,1 I.I ' i! •-. ir.ir : iii !hi tim t li..^' !ik.< iiunncr. 
I • p 1" '^ ■■: .'••■■ i: • ^' i l ji .1 !■•* .f'.u iii^' Iin KC '-r .1 «» !:«'«ip, whli h 
.\ .1 . ■ !-• r«. !i !.»• ti--:-c :i i-l«!:..: an iii-trMii' i.'. wJi:- h !hr\ 

'■■•■■ m ■ • ■■: I p •.: 

! .1.!! • \ '"'' •if- .iir ^11 :. ; K ! ■ . uU .t a\ th* ( aBIilliaU * »I»r 

ij I w ■ .• e ' .\ !iir * I ■!.■ ,'. 'l-.r ' iT:.p v\ tii- h ha-! *.'rrt\ t d'.^n! 

.^ ■ ■ \ -r y." "■ ,;i i'> 1 .iw h .i.'.'i !• ■*. 1 <%i!i.Nhi t lis 

li.- ;■ ■; I ■ ' ^ ■ T r^ • 1'. ■ p s\t A .ivk.iv Ir- :i, thr l»rai h t 

-a I ' : V. !• t ', .1- .1 p.ir*. .i • : • •< tr !, n! a t>«>tlv :•• (lr\ our Aiitl if 

f .1- . ' ■. f il • • • I : I In-: .• : >* .<» pi •• i'. . :Krv mxuM sr;.-c 'he tir^i 

. « .:t. r;- !' ' • r- :. :■ • i .\ 1. ^.l !fi i! .1 1 *.Ur pr 'p c '. • ri,; near thr 

■ I . . '» 1 . '. r . I . r i.. ■ ! • • 'i ■ • I a - ! ■ c^ i;»r 'irirj .: '.'If ;. !«» pir- r* 

!• . ■! - ■ T .i!i. .■••.». I; :. 1: ^ vi • .' '-. 'Lr r !r.i<! . M.l I «.ip(»i>«r f'-r 

■'.- I « T' • \ *ak< I an I' . pi-s t 1 ■ 'pT 'iii.» %i hrrc ii ».fi!r? U* 

I » t ■ . •- • • r! r •!. • . .1- ;-.»;..- .» f..- *. . . -.1' r 'l.!- it.i\ 

'1 -../il'. .• .*• ■ ■:.- ah.- t:.ci. .:*•• •• Mkci* up With uii .^riiicnii, 

. . - JC ...^ i^. ■■!.• .1 f 
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rkKmsioku: KciViTiAN tomhs. 

W'c h.ivf in .1 |»icvn»us ailn:U* passed «)vcr the* continents 
and |4iv<Mi a ^^cncral survry of the rude structures which are 
found intei mingled with the more advanced, and reco(;ni/('d in 
thrni ihr survivals id prehistoric times. Considering those in 
their 'geographical situ.it ion, we have been able to trace the line 
<d pr«»^ress, which correspoiuls with the growth of architecture 
thrtiu^h the «lillerci)t aj^es. 

( >ne ot the pri uliarities of all these structures is that tliev 
date their l>e^innin<^s hack to prehistoric times, and we may 
trace their ^mwth tluou;^!! the early historic periods and see 
by what sta^'es they have reached the culminating points in 
later history I he ^Aiur peculiarities are also founil in the 
larger and in<>rr- |)retcnti<>us structures which liave appeared m 
the regions whrre am ient history be^an, and the same work 
remains fot u^ to do m ctinnection with them. This work is. 
imleed. nioie dilVn nit. tor there are very few tokens in existence 
which we can taLc a^ the i onnectinj.^ links, and \\c have to ^o 
sometimes to .ir.it liist.iiu e^ m older to t'uid them, and then. b\ 
an arlutrai> and s<anewh.ii uncertain methoil ot C(»mpariMin, 
trace o;it th.it \\!..« h ue iiiav suppose was the order i»f pro^res!» 
with tlirni 1 Ills IS. h«»uevei. our privile^;r, if we are careful 
cnou).;}! tM ;-.tthei .il! the !ai ts. and make these the basis of our 
corn lusums. i.itiur than an\ t.ivontc theory or pieconeetved 
opinion \\ ( !nawitain that Xhr l.iiropean continent furnishes 
maii\ li.ntN a- t<> the prchis'nin stav^es, but that the Asiatic 
proviiii (s .iini thr- ir.Mitns almut the Mrditeranean furnish the 
earliest histMii. iLita . uliile the vaiit»us structures of l-.urope. 
Asia and Atnri.. .i i.-ini-.!! llie later hist»»ric. the three con 
tinents i nnlnnci} i«intainin.- a seiies complete from br^innin^ 
to end 

< >..r III t v\'iiK i-- to « irry histoiy b.u k to its earliest date, 
anil stiiK ti>i>s« ttiitiiies uhuh have lieen assigned to that 
pernni Ih - ur nf. tiutiuateiy. alile to ilo. provided we keep 
pace u:th the «l:si ..yrr irs whii h are b'-iin.; made s'> rapidly and 
il we are .i!i<>\\t-i! to .inth :p.itr others which may be maile 

A l>n'-t revii-v% ot \vh.it has b«'cn aci omplished and a sketch 
ot the stitit t.;ir« Mhiv h lia\e l»een disi losed will be appropriate- 
I tie liisiLvnir- in I ::\ pt .irr \rr\- interesting, especially a« 
they catiy the tr^ oids ot tlii^ very am lent land back trom the 
historu iiit'i tli«* pifln^toiu perioil. an.! even brin^ us t(itt> con 
tact with !>oth the iWon/e and thr ^!one A^^es anil show that 
great i hari^rs . t* lurrd not »ni\ .n the i ustoms of the petiple. 
but also in their art tonus, an! e>pei laily tn their architectural 
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structures. These discoveries were accomplishrd throu^^h the 
explorations of thr well-known arch;i*olo^ists. Messrs. Pclric. 
1 )c Morgan and Amc-lineau. Thcsr exploration were I'onchicted 
at several points Ahvdus. Ne}{.i'lah and Ml Kal). The result 
(»f the explorations has been not only to prove the actual truth 
fulness of nioiuiiiiental evidence, hvit also to illustrate the value 
and reliability c»f arch.rolo)^icaI research. 

^tudents of I^^yptian history have hitherto had to dr-pend 
upon the fragmentary accounts of Manetho. or (he scraps of 
ihr 'I'urin Papyrus, for their chronoloj»y of the earliest period 
in that land of mystery. Many have been tempted to doubt 
\\u' correctness of ihc statements of Manetho as to the first 
tour dynasties, holding; that Menes himself was nothing more 
than a mvth. The actual discoverv of the tond>s of Mcnes at 
Ne^.idah and of other monarchs of the first tw«> dynasties 
at Abvdos has settled dctlnitelx the historii itv of their reigns 
Hut the explorers h.ive been struck by the fact th.it the tomb 
ni \hr first of thfse jjreat kinj^s displays a remarkal>Ie advance- 
ment in art. which must have been acc(»mpanied bv no mean 
iivili/ation. The m4)St remarkable fact is that even these 
'Miaiaohs ilaimed supremacy over both I'pprr and l-ower 
l*.v:ypt, proving* th.il Mcnes was by no means the fcumder 
of the united kingdom. 'I'he discoveiy carries the date 
(it the history of I'.^ypt bark at least several centuries, 
and t(»rms the connectini:; link between history and that distant 
time, when civilization had its birth on l*'i;yptian soil. 

The researches at Abyilos occupiiil two seasons. lS<);-lSt/> 
and iSt;«. iStij. The latter was contemporary with Nl. de 
Morj^an's work at Ne^^.ulah. 

The result of the work at Alu'dos was the disroverv of 
tiiiir roxal tnmbs. in brickwork, similar to those at Nc^.tdah. 
Thry arc situated tw(» miles west of the ^reat temple of Seti 
,il Abydos. The western plain of l*-i:fypt at this point is a vast 
sandv desert, with small hills or undulations, and it is in these 
I«>w hills that excavations h.ive been successfully made. 

Mie two larL,'est tomlis had at some foimer time been 
cle.iTcd of all small oljiet ts ( )n«- is sipiare in shape, the other 
.1 loriLJi^h rfi'tan^^lr. thiity by tifteen feet, and l)oth are built of 
.idi.ikrd brirk. I\ach one fonlained .1 funeral stelr,* with the 
•■ K.i " name «»r Manner name of its occupant. The tomb of 
|)fii. .1 little to the siMith of the above, ^^ives no more 
:iiri.ti!i.»tn»n. Its dimensmns are l-.xterior. thirty seven by 
!\\cn!v si\ tcet. interior, twenty three by thirteen feel eight 
iin lies It has very thuk waiU of unbaked brick. The floor 
"I thf « ii.imber is < umptised of l.ir:^e tiles of ic<l 'granite. The 
Ti'M-.b I h.iiiiber IS rnteied by a stairway having two landings 
.i'ld .1 d<H irway. tlnily seven feet Ioul:. all inclu leil. A noble 
ramte stcb w.is mside the chandier. but was witlmut inscrip- 
Ti'>:i l''ortunatelv the king's l>atmer name w.is tound on .1 

• ■ ' ' I'l* i» r» 'ii'i •!•* .^' I .4il--j;^il« aiih long ^rj-e'.: iir. ..» .-■ i ' '« '-• fe»e:»liU 

g' * A:*^ tt '-.i^ntirTt of I 'iftl-ttA AiiJ -iKcr couriinci 
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l.irpc mortar of prey cranite. which the tomb-robbers had 
loufn! too hravy for removal, and .iho on a few small objects 
now in \\\r nuiseiiin at (ii/.eh. Kotind this tomb, hut outside it. 
iverr ihf chamlit-rs nf otfcrin^j^i, with many haril stone jars and 
larj^e oaithenw.iir lars, iloscd witli cones •>! clay im|)r<'ssed l»y 
c\ lindcrs iKMiinj^' the same namt*. or the names of other kinjjs. 
'I hi'i IS u\i}^\ im|M'rlant as hcm^ a key t(» the order (»f succes- 
sion ot ihor early num.irchs. Stmie of these seals hear the 
Ka nainr nt Mt nes himself. It is evident that all the kin^s 
whose piopeily nr stoics were buried with Kin^ l)en were his 
prrdeiesMHs. 'I lie nnpiessions taken from thc<«' cylinder •*eaU 
are Notnetiiiics very itiiperfert. and. theiefore. iJitVicult to read 

1 lie ftii.ith tninlt IS mtist singular in plan 1 here is a lar^'C 
centra! i hamher, with sniall ch.nnl»eis on two •^idcs loi the 
fiineial ntferm^s. all ot uhu h open into the central one. The 
peiiili.uitx is iJMt the t<>ml> itself is ciii Inscd in an outet wall 
c»r cisin;: «>t hnck. leavmt: an interval of filteeii inches all 
rnun«l 1 he iiimen-ions nt the central chamher are al»out 
thirt\ '"IN l»y eiLihtecn teet. and ot the outer enclosing; wall, 
lortx foiii l»\ lhirt\ «'i^ht feet. A steh ot limestone, of beauti- 
ful Mmsh .ini! st\Ir nt execution, was inund in the central 
chamber 

Round these four n«\al tomb-* .ire imiumrrable smaller 
tnmbs <>t tiu'ioi.rt function. iries .ind iaiuilies att.iehed to the 
if»yal hi»u^e. I lie*«e hid not attr.ictrd the attentMui of the 
spMtlet. iiid many stn. ill oSu-cts h.ive been nbtained from them. 
espe< : t. \ taMets <•! liineNt* :ie. \Mth ru-le chataitirs ins^ rdied 
on tiiriii. -ifiir.tr !•• tlins'* I" ;:j.! m :lir loud) ot 1 )ia lra;;ments 
of ^!nii» \.i'»e- Ml .ir** Imni" Im i-ti ii.o\er(«l. not.d^lx one of 
al ib.is'ii . Iir.ii ifit; .t To\ a! i;,!:i:r. .il--. f". n.l m: the t> 'tub of Kin^ 
|)i*n \: rii- r s rnil.u iLii^mrii! le.ir^ tijr Ka r.ame ol Menrs. 

I iitsi :,, .1 •»iimI'^ i!! Immt \\ :t ues.. \t, hiv :r.^ In eu timrojij^hly 
lniMit i»:-. !► .t A ii'*Ti;fi by ( tip! r p! .;:'.- ier ei ^. as M Am* lineau 
suppi.si . (.f }i\ !• ;i;.Mi i.s ri!e ami i n-st' iii. thrre :^ u*> evidence 
to shou 

I )i;r ifi.: •':;•■ '.\ I'.t- I I {•/ i - r . M A ni' liueau ua^ occupied 
in th»- -ti i\ ■ ' III f i!cif:!;ir..-. ;«nijb :ii !:;»■ s.imc !i.i .ibiv. namely. 
Ab\i!o^ It t- i SI ITS o! !itv r\' i\ . i;aM ln'is .ipi .m! a central 
fiinei.i! hi.! 1 ill- :iirf;t mr.i^;rfs .iIm. • !|:.i!\ p\r feet, the 
' ai •■. tw-:.!'. ■ :.' Vr !. b:.! the !er..'?M !im jr- .., t h.in '"2 feet 

ll.rr*- .III • ?!: i\ whiih lui'.tte tli.i! the rh.naonu 

rai e h.*-: '.*. - r .■ ■ ;:'. Mi s- ■; • 'liin-.i .tr.i! bioii lit t;:rruethe 
habit iit •«-••. !i .. ! ! .■ i!^ !i>'..i! ? tu' ■ ••' br u r. w or k . auii their 
t)atteTn a:. : * \ »• i •■ . !if ^-Ir :':.■■ k •. -a 'e'!i;r ol in< t.ils, the 
•ir.i! nnTi' -■' ■!• ur : r . t •» »» .ir -. 't iiid the i!i!iiiduction ot 
• '-r'-.t > :•■! ."'r. a! :•■•! .i;-: :■ >■ ■! ;■ .r ; <.-i • 'ri al! !h»-^e points. 

M b .'.;«: rs ' ^ 'ti Me .niir - i:.i ! .-;• >n^ .t^ tl*«se a'.readv 
pf«>»eTi!r ?:• !i.i-- - : M i!f ^l^^•;;ln M l-;.icr points 

out tha* !ii' ' . ..»r»- ' :;. •! I ' ■. i' .M-x i!o"». w :l '. i!" cncird- 
mv: \\ .i\ . . .1 Ti i:.^ • ■ r 'r v • • r ■ ■ !• • • . \ .1' tuirb^ t«> th«* 
Ma^t-i!'.!- "t ti.'- ■»;■! *-u;p I:- 1": :• i:\ "h-M •. t! 'in hrlplu! ir. 
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the attempt to place these monarrhs in rii:htfiil order of succes- 
sion, lie also points out that the use ot Mahylonian cylimicrs 
for sealin)^ clay was superseded by the use of scarali^^ as early 
as the third and fourth dynasties. I he cylinder lingered till 
till* Middle I'^inpire. Ilrrea^ain i>a pregnant hint forihrono- 
loj^ists. No sc.irahs are found in these earliest royal t<»ml>s, or 
in the tondis ot their families or courtiers. ( )ne conclusion is 
important to luaice. namely, that the hiero^lvphics are indi. 
j^enous to K^^ypt. The epigraphy he^^ins with rudeness and 
impertrction under .Menes. improves with I )ja. and foreshadows 
Its liner acliii-vements in the relics ni Ty. 

Twc* tomhs were found at Nt'j^.idah. and fivr at Abydos. 
< M these, nil less than five show **i^;ns (»f a practice* of < rem.i 
tion. which IS always ch.traiteristic nt the Hion/e A^^e. < >ne 
at Nr^adah .ilfoKK no evidence, and the latest in time, that of 
Ty. ^huws no ti.icc of t"ir«'. Is theie not heie proof of stuiu* 
v:ieat change in i ustom. perhaps of reli^iious belief ' (>ut of 
these sevfii ro\ .il tt»nibs. not one bears any trace of mummifi 
cal:t>u of that stian; e reverence and c.ire f«)r the bodv shown 
bv later tlvnastie**. 

The mode ot burial was in itself a proot of hi^h antiquity. 
T\\r tombs \\« re never more than five leet lon^. sliowin}* that 
the bodies were not tleposited at full leiiv^th, but were curle<l 
up. In fact, several skeletons found were lyinjj on their side, 
the knees drawn u{) to the head, the aim> lyin^ under the head. 

Mt < »i.:beir> fipil cuiisistctl ot numerous ^jiaves of the 
NiM»Iiiliic n.ili\e laie, l>i»th befoie the dynastic times of the 
tnd k ii^^ilom and .lUo ot the same race in contact w ith their 
» oiiiji;erors The ev:di-nce in the shape of methods of buiial 
jn«l the i»b:ect^ louiul is the sanic as that presenteil bv I >r. 
I'etne in his " Mt iniur" on Ntt.idah .ind Hallas. and bv M. de 
M«»r;^.in in liis " Royal Tonib oi Ne^jadah." and conlirm M. de 
^IoT;.^.ln s com lus|i>ii, that the predecessors of the Tharaohs 
were a Neolithic white lace akin to the Kabvles *»f Ntuth 
All i\i 

riirse nit! kinL;dfiu stnutures arc ol brick, with outer 
|i.iiiellfd v\alN. and another wall enclosing ih«' tomb itsell The 
rMiiTciit- are similar also. 1 )ioriteand alabasterbowNand pf»ttery 
a:r like those alieadv de>cribed. but Irom one tomb which had 
r-i .i{«e«! tlir imtice of tomb robbers a necklace <►! alt«-rnatc 
.'•!ii.ini! carnelian beads, .md a '..^t^ld bracelet of thick wite. 
wrrr ie« "Veied. These Mast. ib. is were tombs ol nobles r»nly, 
•.>► :!.' w« 'rNs.it art have not h in;; special about them to call for 
!)"• . r l r;c tombs were luiill ot rude brick<. so uneveiilv laid 
lilt! r -iM :!:fd .IS if these early masons knew nothing; *»f a 
I'! .!ii^ ! !H The tlottr of the tombs i>i the ktn)*s was laid with 
I r.iw jiiaiiks ot sycamore wtunl. tastened tti-jelher by strips of 
. ti'jf r 1 lie ornaments were si«iuetim«'s crude, an<l at others 
wvW :'ri!-!jed. « )n«- bone, c.irved into the shape of a hand, 
-ri-inrti I oinparable to the relics ot I'.uropean cave dwellers. 
1 ]:rrr were stone knives and saws of reniarkable execution. 
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N I u -. Ir<»ni !-.L:\|)t if " iiistaiitcr '" rarely fails to start v:rc-at 
rx|n« tatiniiN. ».r tn \i\u\ to iiisaj»pointiiicnt. Tiriu' alone r.iii 
rnc-il«»\\ ill*' hi»|if. «n |Mst fxpciiriicc sa\r ii^ from (iisappdint 
mciit A hiu! \\«»iil fmm rr^itf^sor I'llrit: reaches mr ihi-i 
lioiir : tliat Mi M.io , whoin hr had It*ft to wind up operations 
at I l«»u. h. »>.••« Miiu u|M)n a splendid daj^^^tr with a cailoiiihc 
ot tlif tin.i liTiit h dyiia-*!)". .md sffins l«> In- L^cllinj^ inti» a 
« < nulriy njimniL; into tilt- I lyk'^us times. ' 1 he spci u latum in 
r«ti le -N vM' Is .ir I h.i «i!ii;^n .dl\ si iciitifu. and alt hotiL;h his ovi n 
hand lias nni clwlihed tli<' da^^^ri his lonfulcnte :n Mr. Mace 
\\r --li.irf'. 

A I.: ^;i.. wfst nt (ail", is where Dr "^rhatcr .ind Tiofessor 
I'.iinan lia\(* di-« ioxcd .( jicc-.iliar inuMiinicnt. halt p\ rainidjl 
ami iiill ••!m!i^. i! m sh.ipc, dedi« .ited t<» tlu* nuii -^od. er«'i ted 
l»y Ki::;^* Ka n i.-^er «)f titlii ilynasty lliir. ii^ain i-* «hsap 
pni:;t ':;rnt . l"i \\\c reiii-\o'N :;pon tli'- em 'm^n..: c. lepiesrntin^ 
the * I Icl.i.itp.fi ..t the tr-tivaU. .iie ainit i^! • i»nip!rtil\ ruinetl 
--»» A e • .tiuitit ii«-;eiiM:in- thr » iilt as^Mi :.i!f'd w:tli tlir nioni,ni«'nt 
an! thru tf < ii:ii il i« li:^ o .s imp'it I l«>\ve\ i-r. it l*r«dess<ir 
<i«-i»T I- '^{r : .|..::i.ot 1 J ps:i . jfc i.Mctl. the r\«,i\.iti»n h.is 
" !« «I ti> tip- '!iN. ov I r \ i»t a ^.iM* • ..iT\ . mm • •: I'I •- 1 i h mm k sh 
fit t" •:■'. '!i I . \ j't "" \\ (* 1. no^'. •■■•u tiie l.iri:;- ot :l«.it pr\ ainiil 
\' .!'! li ■ ■!>!:«'!' \\«iishippr«I i!.i. tlie:T .in«t''-t«ii i i .i:id that 
r.n\. :r,(iri.tri 1. Minted a •^ep.i!atr ^.iin t ...ii \ t«' Ka. i t»n'*i*tin^ 
III .1 stoiji I" .: li!;! m '.\ It li *«l'»|>:n.; u .i! I--, and .tn oheli^k pl^icd 
■:|'"n :t I;;-! .- h .i nit •n:i:iiriit .iiid .i!' tlir •• .t hi»ii-«-'» helon^- 
in/. !■• t.irr-ri .'..:••*.« j il)c- : i ;:•■ lie - Mp!:"»n i^ 'I'lite ex.u't 
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KC.YPTOLOC.ICAL NOTES i«,7 

for starting the rxravatiuiisof this remarkable- temple. Shortly before the 
cxca\.itioiis ul thib year wt-rc bniujrht to an etui, thete were iIim (iveml. 
)>elnw the pavement uf the tniiple. complex rt'm.iins nf »ttll earlier ImiUI 
mg^. which, It i& c-xpt < tt-d. will be t arefullv rxamiiied in the next year. 

Mfkhnki'IAIi'^ mummy has been lun^ sought for. particu- 
larly liccause he was uiuierstood to be the I'harauh uf the 
J-ixtuius. The b<*st KjjyptoJDjjists do not believe that oppressor 
w.iN drowned in the " Keeily Sea," tor there is no positive 
asNerti^n that he tuund a w.itery ^'rave; nevertheless, as his 
bod\ did not turn up. some litrralists h.ive 4'laimed his drown- 
ing. Now Mr Grott (an American L a keen student, who 
announred his l>c-|ief that the so calleil mummy of Amen- 
hotep W. is that ot Merenepthah, is supported by a number 
of scholars who have criticillv studied that drv and concrete 
f'\idcncr. .Sutely the inscriptions shtiuitl settle the <piestion. 

1 iiiMs. I his mine is inexh.iustablr. Near the temple ot 
Amenhotep I.. Mr. Newberry and Dr. Spie|^ell»er^ have maiie 
an interesting; ilisc«»verv. wliich Protesstir Muller describes 
tpiite ininiitelx' : 

lilt • l..ipi i <li'>t iix crril ( lif^f t(i the iuirThra>t sule i>f ttu- t'.*m|*lc* of 
AiMOiiii|'liiN I. Ill Pt.ih Aim 1 Nc'^){al) tiirnnl nut tu hr that o( < Miti-ii 
.\\i iiiCn ii<-!trt .in, ilic mi!c uf .\hiiiub< I , thr aii<tNt«>r nf il>t tii:li(<'t nth 
• t\ni»t\ mImiw.in Miir-hi|ipi*tl cpf'iiailv iii thr tMitituih itvn.i>t\. 1 hfn 
thr h>li \\l ri.ir.ir>i. iic.ir (•iirn.i, u.i> irimtviil. In Us l(iMe<>*. <>trata tr.irc-** nl 
.1 {i.i' i< e • f ihc* t.iti)fii'« < Mic'iMi 11. it slu|i<>u( ucrt' foniui. tniiiul.itiiin lii-pu^itN 
.it.il rrintLinis ft M^iK t:uiii l»r>i k'^ Nt«ii:i|i( il uith tlie ii.iiiu uf Hat slicp'^iit. 
« >i,i\ .1 ti » (III I i-> lit plaster iiiflu.itiil tlu- in.i;;niM( t-iii ili i tiratioit nf (he 
w.ilis. K\ i<lriill\ till* liuilihni: w.l^ torn dou n ilin-i tlv .tiirr (he lU .itli nl (he 
i]iitLi: .1 I ; »j H. (.1. uluii hrr nephfM itir hrodiei ' i. I imtiiio^iN III. 
.i!l.i-iii •! t>< tilt* i^KVi-rtiint lit. .iiul s.itistii il his h.itrt'il of M.it sliepMit hv a 
tu r> I ilr-'tt •:• '.iMi ui Im r ItMiiliiii^s. tn , .it It'.tsi. l>\ rffa> itn; Iwr name fruni 
till- it.s. t i|i!: •i.<> K.iiiii <•• s II tiiiiil •■:! llie riniis .i s.iiii tii.irx will, stuiifs 
l.iki I) Irmi) !*.(• (< ;i.plt' uf (lie s.iinr >|iici-ii .it Der v\ lUliri. I lir ikm Trin|ile 
H .In I t>i.iT;;i il t.\ K iil.rscs I M . liUl .iiK a(i\ Ml till tWrliTx ftitirih il\ti.is(\ It 
vta** -• ii< • .!%(-•! t)..it it tir^.iti lit Im- ii*»i-d .IS .1 ii-i.tri \ . In ( iit-i k a in I Ktiinan 
';::.i' l.i;f.a';s wtii- iii.nlr it. i( I lu- iiim ilpliolis ili<.i oM-rnl arc trw.lnit 
in III V ■ • !r:ii I iiini < ^ iih hicr.itit jiim ripiiiitio, ^i\ :ri|{ llii' tl.itc*^', « t< ., pri-scnt 
.•«.»( -If. I » <•! ^.' .i\ iiiti rc-l 

I iih Ah" )!ii»i«-.i« \i M kVK\ continues its ^ood work of 
trauNv idiiM}.; the text^ a\u\ puture^ ut siulpiwres H[oin;; to 
drsiiiutioii Net Ml. Davies. in char^^'e. ilisi overs as well as 
tr.iii^i r be^ In the tomb iit Ttah luitep he h.is found some 
t nl.iff tl hieti>i'\ U ph^ <>t laie beautv and faithtidne^s. which 
will a !•! i-.-^l so niui II to the study of hiero^lyphu' p.den^raphy. 
And lieie I wii.:!d like to introdiue Mr. (iritVith's tine ipiait«» 
nil " 1 IieroiilypliN, ' beautifully illustrated, reiently pul»liNhed 
l.v the l-un.i. wliu h h.is just sent out tlie superb royal ({uarto 
" |)cir el r>.ihan. Pait II! . scientifically treating tlie risen ruins 
«•: Mut-en li.itaMis' i^reat temple. t)ut the\ will keep for my 
ni-\l Niites. I I li»se with a cordial invitation to evcrv reailer 
.it mv Noii-s to write to me ( ;J5 Heacon Street. Boston » tor 
ti;:r new* ili.i^ti.tted circular. 
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HOOK REVIKWS. loj 

rut Sti i*\ i*v Man. IU Alfrtd C. Hatltlon. M. A . I). Sc, M. R. I A. 
IlliiMr.itfil. New York (•. I*. I'utnaiii's Sons, Ltin<tc»ii liIi-«». S,ini!i 

ri.t t:r*t p.irt of thi*' htNik i> uti tipicj with » drv nption of the plivsi- 

• .il 4 h.ii.ii ii tinIu •! t»f the tliffrrnit jricic-nt rat rs. hence the name, " The 
Mtiily tif M.in, " i<» Kivcn to it Two-thinU «>( thr htiok is ilcvotcd to the 
tit SI rtutit»ii iif ^.lilies ami thnr distribution nvrr the* K'<jhe 

The first ('ha|»tcr trrais ol " iiieasuremfntv" the sctund (»f " hair and 
fvc- ( i)ior." the third of " value of hrad form. " thr fourth (»f the nnse, " the 
iifth of "the ('thnii|;raphy of thi- I>ordo|;ne district." The htsi point whiih 
ihr aiithiir has made is the one whicli illustratet the pritinai itv of thr rare 
( harat (cti'^tii s. This ap|»c-ar^ both amon): the KKyptians. thr It-Ms. the 
l1ind<M>s. antl (-\cn anions; thi* Kn^lish people. 

< Ml r v>»o years a>;o. the artists who depi« ted the KKvptian tombs, dis* 
tin>:uisht*d bfiMreii tour rares All the rairsiaii be m oL;iii/c*d frriin ih? 
pKitratts at thr prrsfiit luiir. Anion); thr jews, tlirre wc-rr in Itible times 
tui> lyprs. a dark and a blnmlc ; thr same can be rrro^niird now. Some 
think that the three ditfrmit r.ices. Mittitrs, Amorites and Stiiiitut, « an br 
rmigiii.'i-d 111 the m>Nlrrn lews The persistrnt tvprs havr rrmainrd for 
ihixisaixls of yrarft. Thr rri'rsof Itritain arc more dittirult ti> trat c A 
tt-w skulls rc<«eiiiblr thr iirolithif or ioni; Harrow tvpe ; we may re' o^ni/r 
iii thrill thr true auto* h one**, who arr identit ai with the Ibriiant nl Spain. 
\\ li.it palr<tlithK man was like wr have no positive information, but a 
^'r.idiiallv lilt rrasiii^' .titiount (»t e\idence tends to the conclusion that he 
brloii^fit to the race <if which the wrll-known crania of Neanderthal. Spy, 
rt( .. .tie rxaiiiples. The immigrants who introducrd bron/r into Hritain. 
iisu.iily liiirird their dead chieftains in round barrows and are i ailed the 
" KiM.htl harrow K.h e." In India, there are two mam groups, thr aborif^i- 
n.il {Mipiilatioh and the Aryan invaders " Kthnolo^icallv speaking. India i^ 
inoir Kuropt-an and Ir«s Asiatic than Lapland." 

The book Is ni« ri\ bound and is well illustrated by maps and plates. 

( Miosi i.\MT\. IHK WiiKM) Kii.M.i«i.s. Lectures deli\ rrrd III India and 
j.ip.iii bv John Mrnrv Harri*ws. 1>. I>., president of the worlil's first 
Tarluiment of Krlik^ioiis, and Haskell lei turer on Comfiaratixe Keli^iun 
III thi t'liivrrsitv ui ( lin A%o. Chicago . A. ( . McClur>; «\ Co.. lK(^7. 

A WiiMii I'll (iKiM %(.^. Hy John Hcnrv Harrows. Kdited by Mary 
1 !t .liior p.arrows .Set end edition. Chiia^^o A. C McC'lur^ \ Co., 
IS>>. 

1 !ir iri t ires of Pr. John Mrnrv Harrows in India wrre rpoch making. 

I he ^ jb'rt !s wrr< as foliowa i, Thr world-wide aspn t of I hristianity : 

.* W.v \%>>r!il widi- rtteits; 3. Christian thrism as a basiN of a universal 

M'li^H'ii. I, 1 he uiii\ rrs.ii botik ; ^, I'he universal Man and Savutur. (j. the 

ti.oti.r:! ( h.ti.ii trr of I hristiaiiit\ . ", The World's Parliament itt Krh^'ions. 

\ III' I k t ntiiti-«l ' A World ril^rima>;r." edited bv Mrs. Harrows, con- 

t t.ii% .1 ilr>. ripiiitn ot the tir-^t impressions nf tirrinan life, a description of 
r.ii -> .1:1: .1 t>< ir HI I rarn e. a (lesi ription of (ierm.in universities, (icrmany's 

• .«{•.{ 1! >»i oi-i Ktikclaml. nt Turin, Milan. Florence. Athens. Constantimiple, 
"^Miir:).!. I- phf-sii<« Icrii ho. Irrusalem, thr Nilr, Mrmphis. Homb.iv, Hriiares, 
C.I. 11!*. I, I .(kiioM. M.iilias, (>\lon, the Chinese co.ist l.ipan and the 
lipi-M-oi-. al. bi a!iT.!'iii\ illustrated. 

1 *if !mi> li.-iks .irr < oiiip.ifiions .mil !iliould br rrad toji^rthrr: the unr 
-\ ■ ws :!it- tl.iuii^ht wlinh ruled the iourne\ and whu h at i ompiished its mi»- 
s.«>ii :!ir ^r< oml ^'ives the ini idents. setting's and surround in'.;s. liotii are 
\\*\. pr.:.t«d. .Hid thr ia^t ^nr is beautifully illustrated. 

1 !..> i III I \siii>i iMi I I Mi-i.K Hi iLiu.Hs Hv W.«ltrr S< oil I'errv. 
1;^. .iis'.:.i!:i>ii. J4ij pa^rs rrarii* Kducational Coiiipaitv. Huston, New 
\ rk .ind ( hii a^o. 

\ \\.^ IS .tn e!t ^'.itt'i UiMik Ami one whu li will especialU please the 
.1 \ r •'. > ; st. r:ie 1 ii.;ra/:.i^s ar^' tine half-timi? platr*. taken fro.n pho:o- 
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graphs, aiul repn-^cnt ilic iiuniumiiii^ «it K>:y|»t \ery luMutijiilly. 'Ilic In 
tcr urcbs IS .iK<i t tr.ir rn-.uu'h .ind lirnftitc t luiiii^li tn make it >rr\ e as .1 ^ikkI 
^iiiur honk , till- (Ir-* ri)itiMii'>. . ii shiitt .iiiil In tin iiniiii. W'e hrartily • uiii- 

IIM-ImI thl^ Vi'iilllir .IS \i I\ V.ilr,.tMi'. 



Ihk 1 MNsiKi J III IS nh I III liiHi K lU Walter I-. Aiitiu-y. MA. New 
N«nk Tliniii.ts Wlint.ikt I, iHi;.H. 
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SMlTIIKKN VISITS OK TMK HSKIMO.* 

BY U. M. r.KAIlHAMr. P. H. 

It the Northmen rcachrd the shores ot New Kn^Mand. a% 
many tliink. it will scared) t>c iloubted that the Kskinio then 
resorted there. an>! ilint the later Inilians at that time were at 
least tev%- alon^ our iiurthern cuast. The period referred to is 
about i#cx') years a;^o. Nearly Inur centuries since, other 
l\uropeans went aloii;^' our ea««tern htirder. findin;^ the later 
tribes in full p(>SNe>sion. M.id they in any \iay dispossessed a 
northern racef* 

The entire period m which our middle ani. eastern stales 
were occu))ied by iKir sn-call<-d Indians, as permanent homes, 
has been much ii\f-r estimated. I he earlv Huron tradition 
was that they ^titled in their part o! i'anada between 1400 
and 1 4;o. coming' there then with two of their nations, and 
arch.i-olo^ica! eviilmre supports this statement The other 
two nath>ns came ne.ir the be.:innin^ of the seventeenth cen- 
turv- The Mohawk-* came li» their v.illev late :n the sixteenth 
century, and there a ere tu* villages there bet« ire them Most 
of the t »nonila:^'.is rcache.! tl-.e:r h^turic territory about the 
same time, this ua*. a tinn' ni L:encral disturbance. 1 here arc 
earlier t<irts and viilj;^e^. b.t n^ reasonable calculation u:!I 
carry a sciiler! o« ci:;iati«.n of New \'urk back to \. r» loou 
This Sf-cms true '•; Nia lirj-^'iand. Ni:r ctjlnnisls came there 
less tha:i x^pii year-* aL:^. when -he Indian population had 
recently been '. irj;e. I iic hi-lori'- -ite> are well knoun, but 
how many are tiiere hack *'i thesf • I.eavint^ out the small 
camps *A wanileririt; Innters an«i fi^^iiermen. .ire t: ere enoui^h 
to -^how a scltlcti i>i. c-.patiun or anything' like so-^ yf-ars- 

For the >tate '^i Ne^ N'ork the evidence is verv clear that 
a verv few ce:itL-.rir<» ^.:ice. ;t ha^i no settled inhabitants, as 
many parts have tew or none now. It was a land wh«'re men 
came to h.:nt and t'sh. b:.t where, as a rule, they d:d not dwell. 
Mudvin ' the tr.tces cjf b-ith visitors and dwellers for many 
y»-.4rs. I ha. e been intercstei! in m-j .irin^ whence some of these 
came In m.my cast-s. their routes, character and haunts are 
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SOITMKKN VISITS OF TIIK KSKIMO.' 

BY W. M. HKArCIIAMI'. I>. I>. 

If the Northmen reached the shores of New Kn|(land. as 
mtinv think, it will scarcely he doubted that the Kskimo then 

m m 

res«»rtcd there, and that the later Indians at that time were at 
least few alon^ our northern coast. The period referred to is 
about (>oo years a^o. Nearly four centuries since, other 
luiropcans went alon^ our eastern border, finding the later 
tribes in full possession. Had they in any way dispossessed a 
northern race? 

The rntin* period in which our middle anc eastern states 
were occu)>icd by our so-called Indians, as permanent homes, 
has been much over estimated. The early Huron tradition 
was that they settled in their part of Canada between 1400 
and i.);o. coming there then with two of their nations, and 
arch.rolo^^ioal evidence supports this statement. The other 
twt) natii»ns came near the liei^'innin^j of the seventeenth cen- 
tury- The Mohawks came to their valley late in the sixteenth 
century, and there were no villaj^es there before them. Most 
of the ( htonda^as reached their historic territory about the 
same time, this w.is a time of i^eneral disturbance. There are 
earlier turts and villages. I)ut no reasonable calculation will 
carry a settled occu)iatinn of New York back to a. d. iooo. 
This s» ems true *»t New l!n;^land. Our colonists came there 
less than um> years a^o. when the Indian population had 
rei'cnt'.y been I.iri^e. "Fhe historic* sites are well known, but 
how many are there back of these' Leaving out the small 
c.imjis of wandering hunters and fishermen, are there enough 
tt» ^how a settleii iK'cu|)ation ot anything like 500 years' 

Fnr the >tate ut .New \*ork the evidence is verv clear that 
a very few centuiies since, it had no settled inhabitants, as 
many parts have few or none now. It was a land where men 
came tn h-.tiit and fish, but where, as a rule, they did not dwell. 
Miidyiri:: the tr.ices of both visitors and dwellers for many 
yi'.iis. I h.i\e been interested in in^piirin^ whence some of these 
cainr In rn.inv cases, their routes, character and haunts are 
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well defined. 'Ihe inii;riilury bodies frciiuented the best fi>h- 
in^; placrs. They avoided other> where there was a lack of 
jj.inu*. On the tril)iit.irieN of the St. I.awrrnce and the ;^reat 
lak«s. trare^ of thrir camps are everywhere found. C'entiirx 
after century passed, and scarcely a fisherman enterril th- 
Mohawk \.ill('y. On the other hand, tlte sedentary natmns 
s<»ii^hl secliule«l Nitiiations, safety and a ^ood soil bein^ prune 
retjiiisiies w ith thfni 

( 'crl?in irnplrnients have su^^estt-d to nic the tjutry \\ helhrr, 
as the I'.skinio nia\ have tmpientcd parts r>i imr sea<coa*«t at n«i 
rrmotr periml. ihey may not aU«> hav<' sought snme parts nt 
the inteiM^r. I hey could not have dwelt there, for there i^ ri<i 
hint ot this, and their hal»its are essentially n(»rthern. Mill. 
there has bcfti some rhan;^e. \\"c a>sociat«- ihetn nnw almost 
cxcliisivc-lv uith the Arctic reijiuns. In l'».ii), the\ reachc«i 
the tiuitlK-rn shnie ot the (iult oi >t. Lawrence, and but a littii- 
later their Nnuthern boundary was placed at ;j^'. but little oxer 
;«Kj inilc> nnfth nt < Miclier, .md about lo" nt»rth ol us. 1 he\ 
had war with the Indians of I'uinl (ias|)f-. I he llurons and 
lro«ju«iis niten pmrti.ited their territory, .intl there seems iu» 
reason why tiiey may M<»t sometimes have entered .New \ork 
before it h.ii! |irim.(ii'-!it inhaiut.ints. 

It 1"^ well ku'-wii. .i!n... that •*«»mr writers have thouL^ht that 
the lluiiiiiN ^tihi IiiHjuoi-^ weie kindred to the l.-^kimo. at least 
ot mixed i.ti <-^ 1 li.iiiKy 111! line ti> tins dpinion, but have not 
cxammri! it m. r!itl\ . .md yet there is ,i Nu^^estive resemblarii e 
l)etweeM a lew Iroij ini-. artp Ic^ Aw\ those f-.:rllier north. He 
\o!id st'tih .i\r . ..i I ln<t( U. .till! .1 U'w ru«l«- implement^, the 
Irjuj MM^ \\ fi' .. ht le-»N 111 >ti rie tli.iii ^"ine otlier n. it ions. I he\ 
m.id'- fine 'liii! .i: mw-*. .Mi'l \ c't bit tew •»! the>' . I heit t.i\«ir;t«' 
m.iN-M.ils .'.r!!- v.iMiil. il.i\. b-fur .lu-l liorn I- ven .illei the 
year c . tL' ■, st II .>f tj \\\r one s.i!f -i lM»ne li.npoon seen in 
all n«'ith'iri ■■•! turns "**• "inetiUii--* the b"ri' and horiiiirx 
ini's of till! .!.i!. iir ■. ite aiti-ti« 

I \\\\\ .1 . ^ !;\r !«riuf'I.oi« r !>• northern artii les in ihr 
iiiodnn A I'l;:- :m bri*«. ■1 ilif Iii'-; .;^ 1 hev h.«d none o| slu-!I 
be.id » li'!"i' .' . 'iii? U'f il • ol.ired <\* ks tn .jidls niNte.id. .ind 
pr • lb tbj\ f. .! :!!»• i I • : I- nil III .i! 'fits • <t liif^e. su ij \u k!v i!:ti l!ip\ 
li'*'' w iiiii ' .:!. M 'l.sw.ii wlir-n :i bt- .line ai i cs".!!! r Anion/ 
th«' ro.ist ii ■• »« '■ !: ■ nt \r: .»!! tinr-! the prommrnt i riemontal 
usr- v\ ;. !i '!ir\ il < 1 .uii-'!i ■ the Iro , "is 

.\ b«!? I'! :■■•! j;:-,' :!!s \\\ \\\v ( .mjiban !nstit;.le. si^^ 
^jests wh it M.:'.;:it i = .f. r ill » II 'In- pi !m:t:\e Ir i'i(.soin belt I In* 
111" . !« .itii^i 'I r.i'i.'-r , .;!! \^v\\. n tlw l'o;nt Itarrow I skiiiio 
1 ollr- t ;un .-•'.! ru- rr !i».'- thr I : ■ ■ , < s br'.t "l wampism. a- d 



mav -A' . 
( all' • ! 



•• i*f- Ml'" pr!!i. \\\' ' n*- •■! Ii.ii; •.■!..«.. s 



I i taw at ha 



:mu:i !iip w.iinp:: 'r ! !io!i; •)jr sky. sav s the le.;rrid. 
aii>! rri.i !»• ! r ' •-• be •-. .in ! •tjm^;- "t I- -; isiis 

1 he ! : • I : i\ o ■!» n ■; '!!•* s! ;. 1 t .;!i i :!i lr".[Ui»is ho.isrs. .ire 
mii< h ii'r.r- !h>">'' "I tilt- 1- - •. ':•• n -r '\*>v% the t"rm dittcr iiiui h 
when thesr .irr made ot horn, metal or bone. All mu h present 
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rcNcnibl.inccrs may or may not itulicatc cirly contact, hut the 
contact itself is undoubted, whether of trade or travel. 

'1 here arc earlier articles in Canaiia and New N'ork, not made 
f»i used bv .'inv branch of the Huron Irotiuojs family. A stone 
siT.ipi-r ur drill is never found on an IrMi{utiis site, but scrapers 
ait- abundant in some parts of Nrw York. The Iroijuois never 
iiNC'd soapstone vessels, nor had some of our early visitors any 
of these, yet fragments of shallow soapstone vessels are fre- 
• |ucni alonj; s<»me of our lar^jer rivers, but never far from water. 
I simply call attention to their situation and resemblance to 
I'.skimo f(»rms. Most of these were piobably of southern 
origin, as I do nttt recall them in Canada. 

The articles which seem most clearly indicative of Kskimo 
\isits, rather than mere contact, are two kin«ls of slate knives. 

< )iu! i-* usually a lar(;e form, thou^^li not always, and corresponds 
with the l\skimo woman's knife. Amon^ that people it is now 
usually of iron, set in the groove of a lon^, straight handle. 
I'ormeily they were of slate, and these are found yet. Those 
which occur in Canada, New l''.n}^lan«l and New York, are of 
thin, polished, half-circular pieces of ilat slate, sharpened 
around the convex edj^e. W\v strai^^ht ed^jc is either of the 
thickness of the rest, or forms a straight and thickened back, 
like some kinds of combs; I have seen but one ot these west 
of the State of New York, and here they are an early imple- 
ment 

The i»ther form has a still narrower local ran^^e, as far as 
known. I have seen many in Canada, and they occur in some 
parts of New \'ork. but not in the western part, nor south of 
I. .ike Ontario. They are also found alon^ Lake Champlain. 
but not in the Mohawk valley, except very rarely on its upper- 
most waters. They seem most common near Oneida and 

< >nMiid.i^M l.ikes. and are much like the double-edged slate 
Knives jiiue used by the Point Harrow Kskimo. (lenerally they 
.lie sli.irp on both sides; rarely, on but one; and they have a 
tapering base, with or without notches for attachiu}; them to a 
h.iniile. I'sually they have also a sharp barb on each side. 
I iie\ may be broad, or somewhat narrow, lon^ «)r short, and 
tlie sl.ite vanes in cohir. One found at < >neida lake is especi- 
a!!\ line, but 4}uite different from the typical form. 

l.uallx. they are termed slate arrows, but I have always 
tlioir. lit th«-m knives used for cleaning tlsh. As a rule, they 
.(!' Ill tnd near water, and seldom on spots long occupied. 1 
lM\e h^tiird up all that I have seen or known, and there are: 
I ffin ( .tuada. 2.\. fnun Lake ( hamplain. 7, and from the rest 
.'t New \'«irk. 'ij Their rarity would ar^ue their use by very 
^ni.tl! paitirs nf wanderin;^ men. and their uniform contact with 
w atri that these men were fishermen, more than hunters. Their 
' iti.;e iioiiUs liicm out as essentially a northern implement. 
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Kc^pcctJni; the second cla!<^ vi circles iiK'ntionc-d in my 
fornict artiiU-— those jiliiccd round the Ii;im'> uI s<:|'uU*hral 
tiiniiili th<:rc i> not iinn h to be said. Whetc the cnL'lii^i-d 
tiimiiUis, or tr;tccs <if it rL-niain. their nhjcot is char: tliere niay 
l>c ii)-tanco%, lhou<;h I do n<>t kni>w ol any. in whi>li the 
luniiiliis h;ii9 hccn carted -tvvay and >|irL'ad over the ticUK. ami 
the stininindini; st^incs have been left, and in mu h a ease, there 
mi^hl Ih: a du.ibl which cUss the < ir> Ic belonged to. but Muh 




install. e*. if lliey eMst at all. Mould in ii'- »av atleet ihe con 
I biMoii. altradv ainv<-.! .ii 

The tiisl . :a^s o| . ... :r^ TIKI 1.-1 h.it ■ -.I- :.'- deseives 

s..iiie .dtenlion on its ..aii .i.,,,..)!! 1 tn- |iii-lii-|.>i i. lttiti>h 

■ I ll.dv, the >».ss :ik.- d.u-:.>ii.'v..>i 1 <.i.i'. I>^! the inatdiaU 
■t Mtinh thev \^ru■ , ■ .ris!, .i, fd d "t -led ^m:U tin- lo. .iity 
Aiirir si. 111^ was . i -v t.. o'.t.nn it w.is -..-ed. 1. ;t Mheie it «a. 
not, u kttir < sti. k^aii'l i la^ i i --li'-s >:. ^i .. ..t oIIhi lh:n^s wtte 
do.ibi;.--s i,M.I mst.a.l ":i s..nr r :U.- Kei.l ,li ^-nmions 
.:i..>i).sol sm.i; ;.>Is St :. i.-n.n Ah.li iiebel.w-.l to be the 
teniaitis or l<lLll^)l iillr^rs.b : ;lir - .;» :sti i ti.ies uhi.U were 
|>iob.tbI\ o| s.,iiir..r the i^^h:. i :u t--t:i.~ :nenl '>iied. have I-n;: 
|icnshc.| l-i ^.'itlanl. Iie:i-)l 'A. a:id l>'-vonshire and 
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Cornwall, on the contrary, stone was used, lhoit|;h without 
mortar, and many ruins and a few conipleiv. ur nearly com- 
plete, structures remain. It is not very easy to trace much 
pro[;ressivc development in the remains that are left tu us. 
though the brochs of the north of Scoi1.ind, and >umc of the 
oratories and other buildings in the west of Ircl.intl, are in 
every respect fmer ami more important slnictUTcs tlian the 
Hcehivc huts of Cornwall, and this is probably due to llic fat't 
that the former <listricts did not come under th.it Uoniaii tntlii- 
rncc which in other parts of Hritain led thi- inhabitants to (livi- 
up their old style of habitation, and a<lopt tlie more cl.iburate 
methods and more convenient arranKi-nunts of the kuman 
biiihU-rs. and that tho older methods were somcwti.it more fully 
developed as time went on Jn the districts which the Romans 
did nut occupy. 




M.iiiv of the iircular ^tone hut foundations on Dartmoor 
■: n-ii-iitly luen explored. Their interior diameters vary 
1 -MN to tnenty-two feet, and in some cases the walls were 
L-r inntc than about (Iitcc feel hi^^h, the conical roof, which 
I'd oil tliem. briii^ pmbably ot pok-s ci>vered uilh turf or 
1 iii.iiriMl. this Is proved by the lact that when all the 
•u ^i<<iK-'i »ere replace.l. the umII was compU-ie to that 
;]it a^id MO higher: it bein^ also certain that no stones had 
■I r.-tti..ve.i. Those ciicles contained a slightly elevated 
t.'ini on i>ne side, suit.dile lor a scat by day and a Ited place 
ii.:hi. .1 licirih. a hole tn the ground rilled with ashes, and 
■ me tMses h.ivin',; a lar)rc pot in it. which apparently had 
1 used tor cookmi; by the hot stone method, and a stone 
I h seemed to have served as a sort ol table. The entrances 
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were between two stones, j^4 to 3 feet hij^h. with a lintel laid 
aiross, and were usually paveil. and in sonic cases were pro- 
tectiMl I ruin tin- winil by a wall outside thcni. Only a few 
pictCN of woiked (lint havt- been l(»und in these hut circleN. 

Iti C't nil wall, on the other hand, the huts often h.ail a stonc 
roof, fnrintMi oi courses ^'railually narrowed until they met. In 
sonic c.isrs. ,is at (".irnbrac. naturally placed bouldrrs were 
utdi/cd .IS parts o| the w.dls Therf are also in the l.amls Mm! 
district som«- narrow under^rountl passa^^es with chambers 
opcnin;^' »iut (it lliein, which appear l«i ha\e been used as dwell 
iiii;s. ( )iic ol these was described b\ the late W. C". Horlase. with 
illustrations. Ill the I'roi eet!in;^s of the ^ocirty of Anlnpiarics. 
November y\ |S')S [he l«il.d Icn^^th of the pas^aj^e was 
n^lilv or ninct) leel. a i ircul.ir. dom«ii cliamlM-r. ab«»ut six 
t«-rn teit in diameter .md twelve Irrt hi;4h, was |oin«*d ti> it by 
.inuther short jjassaj^r. I'"ra;^mcnts ot pottei\' and an iron 
spear head weie tound in the lon;^ t^allery. 



sioM ( iu( i.i-.N AM) ri'KKiiri >I(»m:n in 

NI W M i:\Kn. 

l;V A. M. SWAN. 

1 have seen no mention, in .iny publuation. ol existing 
circles .mtj imcs <»( upri;^dit stones in New Mexicti, and. ihere- 
loie, II. lit l.de that tlinr exi-^teni r has esraped I In- eve of every 
scienti-t \\\\** lia^ \i-*itrd this i.oi:ntry 1 heie .ire tw<» hiialities 
ulnre \»'rv rrmark.iblr sy%tems ot upright st«»nes m.iy be seen. 
ca« h ••! wliii h appeals to belori;^ t«» a veiv c.irl\- perioil 

< >ne '"I t!ie'«e -\strms \ia** disiM\i-red i«v Mai^r (icoiL^'e II. 
I'ladt. uin'.e iii.ii 111^ .1 (iovcrniiif lit si:i\e\ aloni^ the east line 
t»f the >iii t»rf o .;r. lilt in ^oL«»ri«» coi;nt\". New ^Ie\'l^l. Mator 
I'railt has lou;^ been inten-sttd in ar« li 1 '»Im,^\ of this country, 
and is .1 . lo^f t»!»sci \ er I Ic di-'^i ribf * the ^toiie ciii '.es as htcated 
"on a !ov\ ii.. . .tM 'Ntrn^iiiri <■! the north end of the CJ-^cura 
rail:;*' 1 i.i :imrf tirile was .ibti:;t :!iiit\ tret 111 diameter 

I lie- '.?..tM-' • 1 thiee 01 moil* Ifci above the .;r«rand. and 

tH'ii: iiiH" t«' t ' .r U'vl .ip.irt ^oriir nt tin Mi had Mllen down 
In tli< « fiiiif '■! tlui t ill le \\«*re thi« r ipn^lit '»l«»nrN. .mti «iiic 
til. it ::.i<i 'i l«ri. toriiitiiL,' asiji..irf < »rif liri-.nl ^tt»nr ha>! partly 
i.ii!i-n. aii< : .^ .rl.n it dn .tit li.ii! t ■ t\ ri ed tlir towi stoiu*s. tiii min({ 
a tabic '>r altar. .\ro.:'i.l tii s .iinrr < ii< !e uas .it\ outer % irc'e. 
m.iu\ o! tilt' -^loiie'* stili •*t.iiii!.(i^' 1 here uei'- manv petrified 
lir»'». suiiM ot .;rrat >\,'v. si attfif ! a •»:•;•!. I> m^ on the same 
»<..rtai e in \\ h • h the ..pi ^lit st«iiie- wric imbriliifd 

It;** sfii.iiil ^'. %t«-m ■■! ..prii;h.! -t'-iifs was ibsiovcre>i !iv 
t oliiru-i Waitei <i M trnion viln'.e rurinm:^' the f'lr^t correction 
line I'l till- Nava-o Ivcnci vali-»n suive-. I his rieb! is located 
.fti u jt thirtv miles H'Tthucst <d lort I >e:'unce. and two mdcs 
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cast of the point where the correction line crosses Cafkon de 
(hclly. in the Navajo Reservation. Colonel M.irmon (lescrtl>es 
this tielil as consisting; oi lon^ lines of upright stones in 
paralk-1 rows. The stones are ai>oiit three feet hi^h. and from 
tlvr to ten feet apart. They stand in a dense pine f(»rest. thus 
nut easily attracting attention. 

Near tioth of these systems of upright stones arc extensive 
ruins that have not the-characterstics oj I'ueblo remains usin^ 
the term, in a racial sense. These remains are, I think, worthy 
ot investigation, especially as they bear so ((reat resemblance 
to the stone circles of the old world. 

Alluh{uer(iue, New Mexico. 



A rkKHIsrOKlC TKAliKDV IN TIIK FORK.ST <)K 

\va.siiin(;ti)N. 

llV AI II K I). IIAL'KHAiiK. 

It was Sunday in the lof^^^in^; camp, and the woods that all 
week loii^' had echoed the hearty voices of the men, the 
innnotitnous sound of the incessant saw and the fre()uent 
thundcnius crash of the falling trees, were as still as though 
the y wrre indeed (iod's temples. 

riu- men had dispersetl to their homes in the neighboring 
town, or loun^'ed in slumherous ease on their blankets in the 
sunny clearing around the camp. I. a curious visitor in their 
midst, lay full length upon an ancient trunk through those dead 
hcait a younger giant grew, and beneath whose rotting base I, 
\t*st(Tday, hail found three skulls: two. man and woman, and 
ihr third a brast. the latter cloven with a hatchet made of stone. 

.Miisui:; nn this old tragedy old before our age began 1 
lay aii'i listened to the sounds that nature makes to cheer her 
s«»litutles. In this green nave those sounds were few. or merged 
uith the liiw insistent murmur of the river that swept swiftly 
bet v\ cell the narrow banks from its source among the foothills 
to the sea. W'iNhkaii. the accurseil. the Indians call it. anil for 
L^enet at lolls have Nhunned its neighborhood, though its bottom 
laniU attoni the best ot hunting grounds and its clear waters 
teem with mountain trout. Its voice has witcherv in it to 

m 

I liaitii thcii ihildrcn. the\ af)irm. and hint at its dark deeds, as 
thoij; h It were a cruel «»i:rewhom they scarcely dared to name 
tor tear i»t vcnL^em'c. I he bravest Siwash among them would 
not have dared to lie. as I was lying, t>n its banks: but in me, 
bold v\«irlding that I was. there dwelt no thought of danger. 
Above me the green arch of spruce and hemlock, beneath me 
tlie ^oft carpet ot moss and lichen, and about me the sweet 
;n« cu'^r' ot tiir Moods, that, with the song of wind and river. 
« hatiiied mv soul and tuned it to accord with nature. 

Um k through the years, the long, dim vista of unnumbered 
ye.irs. my mind went groping; back into the indefinite past, 
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SOITUKKN VISITS OF THK KSKIMO.' 

BY \V. M. HKAl'CIIAMl*. H. I>. 

If the Northmen reached the shores of New Kni^land, as 
main think, it will scarcely be doubted that the Kskimo then 
resorteil there, and that the later Indians at that time were at 
least tew alonjj our northern coast. The period referred to is 
about ifoo years a^'o. Nearly four centuries since, other 
I'.uropcans went alonj^ our eastern border, finding the later 
tribes in full possession. Had they in any way dispossessed a 
northern race? 

The entire period in which our middle anc eastern states 
were occupied by our so-called Indians, as permanent homes, 
has t>ren much over estimated. The early Huron tradition 
waN that they settled in their part of Canada between 1400 
and i.);o. coming there then with two of their nations, and 
arch.rt)l()^ical evidence sup(>orts this statement- The other 
two nations came near the be^innin^; of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Mohawks came to their valley late in the sixteenth 
century, and there were no villaj^es there before them. Most 
<»f the < ^nond.iLias reached their historic territory about the 
same time, this was a time of general disturbance. There are 
earlier loits and villages, but no reasonable calculation will 
carry a settlcti occupation of New York back to a. i>. looo. 
Thi> si ems true ol New I'Ln^land. Our colonists came there 
less than ;4)0 years a^o. when the Indian population had 
recently been large. The historic sites are well known, but 
hou many aie there back of these' Leaving; out the small 
c.imps of wandering hunters and fishermen, are there enough 
to ^how a settled «>ccupatton of anything like 500 years? 

F«»r the state of New \"ork the evidence is very clear that 
.i very few centuries since, it had no settled inhabitants, as 
many parts have few or none now. It was a land where men 
( ante to hunt and fish, but where, as a rule, they did not dwell. 
>tiiil\in;: the traces of both visitors and dwellers for many 
yi-iis. I li.i\e been interested in incpiiring whence some of these 
c.iine In niany ca^es. their routes, character and haunts are 
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well defined. I'hc iiiij;r;itory bodies frequented the best fish- 
ing; placrs. They avoidoi! others where there was a lack of 
jjanic. On the trihiit.iricN of the St. Lawrence and the ^reat 
lak<s. traces of their camps are everywhere founil. C'entur\ 
after century passed, an*i scarcely a fisherman entered th- 
M<»liawk \ alley. On the other hand, tlic sedentary nations 
si)uj;ht secluded situations, safety and a ^'ood soil beinj^' prune 
requisites with them 

("crtiMn iniplenients have su^^estcd to me the (jucry wlielluT. 
as the Mskmio may have tr«'<]uented parts of our sea-cnast at n<i 
remote peri«>d. they may not aU<» have sought snme parts ui 
the interior. I hey could not have dwelt there, for there is n«i 
hint ot this, and their hal»its are essentiallv northern >till. 
there h.is lieen some chan;^r. We associat** them now almost 
exclusive! v \^ith the Arctic rej'iuns. In I'-io. the\ reached 
the noithem shore ot the (iult ot >t. Lawrence, aiui hut a lit:le 
later their --uuthcrn liouridary was placed .il ;j'"'. but little i»\er 
\iK> miles iiiirth «if tjuebec, and about lo^' north ot us I he\ 
had war with the Indians of riiint (laspe. I he liurons antl 
Iroquuis iitten penetr.ited their territory, antl there seems no 
reason \\liv thev mmv iK»t s<jmetimes have enteretl New \ ork 
before it hail (irrui.iiiTiit inh.ibitaiits. 

It i-* ue!l kn-»\\n. .iU'«. that si»me writers have ihouujht that 
the llupiiisand Iroquois vveie kindred to the I\skim(>. at least 
oi mixed lai <-n I h.iitily im line to this upinidu. but have nt»t 
examiiird it mi rntly. .mil yet there is a su^^<*stive resembl.ince 
between a tiu liu.j;un- aitu le^ and those further riiUth. He 
\ond stoin .t\r. ■•! chisi U, .nid a few rude miplemeiits. the 
Ir<»q«n»i^ \vr«» i.ht less m ^t. ne lii.in s.inie other n.itmus. 1 lic-\ 
m.uh- tine Mill! .i: 1 1 iw -. .ind \ I't b it tev\ ot these. 1 heir favorite 
rnatetials Arie wood, i l.i\ . boiir .in«l hi»rii l\en alter the 
year i'- • . tli- •. si 11 nvf.l the one s d' •! bone liat;>i>on seen \n 
all iiofih* rri • ■■ !• « tiuris. ^ninetunes the bon* and hurn c ir\ 
in|.;s of tli.it (!.i!c- .lie -jiiite ,iiti-tu" 

I fiiiil a :: .r-*:\c ! e -riiiblaui e •>• intithein articles in the 
iniMlein w irii;- .in belts . ■! the ho. j:.;x I hey had none of shell 
beaiK bct-'p I' liut u^f «I • olt.ifi! siii k-* or 'jidls in*>te.id. mil 
prob.ibU lojine i I • lenii'ii il ^elts "t tliesr. sn .j ;i, 'kIv tl''l thr\ 
usr w.m.j' .:i. n rli:swa\ wh«*n :l be .ime a* c ♦ssific .\mi»n.: 
the co.is! tr ,M s |. !!n ne\rr .tt! i:ne'l the ) prominent i eremonial 
II SI- \v : J I !, ' !irv h «■ i ani' •!» ; the 1 lo j.ois 

A belt ft pf. p::i'- .ills, m tlie ( anadiat: I n^tit .:te. sul^ 
j.;rsts what :i.:".dit ;,.t.e Niiii t!ir piiinilsve 1 roquois belt I he 
mo. - fr.iti:^! ..f f.iMirf -j.i.ll belt n the I'u.nt |{.irrow I sk;mo 
< olir- !.on . • -t:!! !Morr III;*- tlir I: '.j ...> hr!l oi wampum, ad 
iiiay-A'! il ?r t!r r in- I I SI!, !:v« Tiei.! • i.i d ^ q,.il!s i I law at ha 
lall'i! ■ iou :i t i.e w .mqi i:.: !'.?■! tii'iii the sky. ^a\s the leL^rriii. 
arii! m.fir •■ r • •-! be's .in ! -Truifc;'' «»t :ts qinlls 

I hr f •: • I'i wo -if n ^; n-- s?ili :■ .•.upI ;!i Ir> xpiois houses, .ire 

mut h iit.f- tlio^e 'if !i:e I- ^'». v:<i. n> -r lioe^ the tor 111 ditlcr mui h 
when these .trr made oi horn, metal or bone. .Ml !iuch present 
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resemblances may or may not indicate early contact, hut the 
contact itself is undfuibted, whether of trade or travel. 

'I lirre are earlier articles in C'anada and New York, not made 
(»i used by any branch of the Huron- lro(|uojs family. A stone 
scraper or drill is never found on an Irotjutiis site, but scrapers 
ail' abundant in some parts of New \'ork. The lrt)i|uois never 
used soapstone vessels, nor had some c»f our early visitors any 
of these; yet fra^nients of shallow soapstone vessels are frc- 
tpient alon^ some of our larger rivers, but never far from water. 
I sini|dy call attention to their situation and resemblance to 
I'lskimo forn)s. Most of these were probably of southern 
ori}^in. as I do not recall them in Canada. 

The articles which seem most clearlv indicative of Ksktmo 
visits, rather than mere contact, are two kinds (»f slate knives. 
( Mil! i^ usually a lar^e form, though not always, and corresponds 
uith the I'iskmio woman's knife. Anion^ that people it is now 
usually of iron, set in the i;roove of a long, straight handle. 
I''ormerly they were of slate, and these are found yet. Those 
which occur in C.anada, New Mngland and New York, are of 
thin, polished, half-circular pieces of ilat slate, sharpened 
ar<iund the convex ed^^e. The strai(;ht edjje is either of the 
thickness of the rest, or forms a straight and thickened back, 
like some kinds of combs; I have seen but one of these west 
of the State of New York, and here they are an early imple- 
ment 

I'he other form has a still narrower local range, as far as 
known. I have seen many in Canada, and they occur in some 
parts of N<\v N'ork. but not in the western part, nor south of 
Lake < >ntario. They are also found along Lake Champlain, 
but not in the Mohawk valley, except very rarely on its upper- 
most waters. They seem most common near Oneida and 
< )iMnda^a lakes, and are much like the double-edged state 
knives once used by the Point Harrow Kskimo. (lenerally they 
are sharp on both siiles; rarely, on but one; and they have a 
tapering' base, with or without notches for attaching them to a 
handle. I'sually they have also a sharp barb on each side. 
Ihe\- in.iy be broad, or somewhat narrow; long or short, and 
the '^late \arirs in color. One found at Oneida lake is especi- 
ally i-ne. but «|uite tlifferent from the typical form. 

l.Mia!!\. they are termed slate arrows, but I have always 
iiu»ir..hi them knives used for cleaning t'ish. As a rule, they 
at* found near water, and seldom on spots long occupied. I 
lii\e tl^urrd up all that I have seen or known, and there are: 
I i**m (aiiatla. 2.\. from Lake Champlain, 7, and from the rest 
«-t New N'iffk. ')_v Their rarity would argue their use bv very 
Miial! paities nf wandering men. and their uniform contact with 
water that these men were fishermen, more than hunters. Their 
: iii.;e iMunis tliem out as essentially a northern implement. 



HKITISH VniNK ClkCI.KS. 

IIV A 1 . [ t\\l>. 1. ( . A 

Respecting the ^ccoiul cl.is^ uf lirclr^ mintiuiK-d in my 
furmcr urtuli-— those pliiced rmind the Ki>i-- ul sc|)tili'lirul 
tumuli tliere is not mti' li to l>e sjiil. Wlicrc (he (.'iK'loncd 
tumulus, or traces ii( it remain, their ohjicl i'^ clt-.ir. there ni.ty 
he in-tancc>. thouj^h 1 do imt know ol .iii>', in whiih the 
tumulus has ticen carted aw.iy am) s))read nver tlie riclds, .ind 
the surroundin}- sloncs have been Icit, and m sn< ti jt c.ise. llicn.- 
mi^hl he a douht winch cUs> the . ir. Ic l>c)"n<:od to, but mu h 
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The tii-.i < ;.l,^ ..t . 11. :e 
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dwellint:^ H' re in .t'.i |>i..)m 

■ I ll.dv. the >».s^ Ilk.- .1a<-:.iil.'s .,»!<.tii:. I..IT ihciii.iten.d- 

■ t »hi<h thrv iw-i.- . .:i,tiu.t..! dlied wi:h ihe lo. dity 
"Alieic ^t'iiie W.IS . n [.. ..I.t.iin. it »..' u-cd. but whrre it w.i- 
not. »it;le i.:.. k-.tnd .in >.i .- >rv s'.. »->, mi othci ihiu^'.wtir 
do.ibti'-.s i:M-d in-.t<M.i <>:> ^..111' ' r the KcoCOi i-Hiimon- 
;;ioii)i. ot smiii ;>iis ^t ;. i(-:u rii a h < it .ire bel.eved t.> be tlie 
iciiiaaw ..t IIhHnIi vi'.'. ij,f>. b ,r -.he - :in-[^trii tiiies. whi>ti were 
priili.il>l\ 'if s..irir ii[ the .ii^ht' t m i:-i! iS meut :->iie<). have Lmj; 
l>eri>lie.! hi ^...tiand. hc:>'i' U. ' a:id H'-vn-Uire and 
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Cornwill. on the contrary, stone was used, though without 
mortar, and many ruins and a few complete, or nearly com- 
plete, structures remain. It is nut very easy to trace much 
progressive development in the remains that are left lu us, 
though (he brochs of the north of Scotland, and some of the 
oratories and other buildings in the west of Ireland, are in 
every respect fmer and more important stnicturcs than the 
Iteehive huts of Cornwall, and this is probably due to the fact 
that the former districts did not come under tli.it Roman influ- 
ence which in other parts of Hritain led the inhabitants to givi: 
up thrir old style of habitation, and adopt the more elaborate 
methodN and more convenient nrrangi-mcnts of the Koman 
builders, and Ih.it the older methods were somewhat more fully 
<leveloped as time went on in the districts which the Kumans 
did not occupy. 




M.inv (if the circular stone hut foundations on Dartmoor 
have rci-cnily been explored. Their interior diameters vary 
U'lni -.ix to twerity-two feet, and in some cases the walls were 
never nmrc than about three feet high, the conical roof, which 
ie-tc>l <>n lliem, being probably nl poles covered with turf or 
Klher iii.iteriah this is proved by the fact that when all (he 
I illen sti'iies were replaced, the wall was complete to that 
lieiglit .iriil no higher: it being also certain that no stones had 
bi-rn reinnvcd. Those circles contained a slightly elevated 
i.I.iil<>rni iin one side, suitable fur a seat by day and a bed place 
by ni^hi: a hearth, a hole in the ground filled uith ashes, and 
in si.me cases having a large pot in it, which apparently had 
licen used for cooking by the hot stone method, and a stone 
w hich seemed to have served as a sort of table. The entrances 
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were between two stones, 2*4 to 3 feel lutjh. with a lintel laid 
ai:n)ss. ;uul were usually p.ived, and in some cases were pro- 
tected IrdMi thi- wind by a wall outside thcni. Only a tew 
piei es i»t woikeil llinl havf been found in tliese hul circles. 

!m (\»rnwall. on the other hand, the huts often h.ail a stone 
root, formed oi courses ijraduallv narrowed until thev met. In 
some (ases. as at C.irnbrae. n.iturally placet! boulders were 
utili/e«I a^ |)arts ot the w.dis. Therr are aUo in the Lands Knd 
• listfict ^oiiif narrow underj^'rouiul passages with chambers 
openiii;^ out ol them, which a)>pear to have been use<l as dwell 
ini/s ( )iic ot these wa^ de-^cribed b\ the late \V. C". Horlase. with 
dluNtratioris. in the I'roi eediiij^s (»f the Soei»»ty of Antnpiarie'*. 
Novembef .v». iS'iS The total leni^th of the passa;4C was 
«i;^hlv or ninetv leet; a i ircular. donn tl chamber, about six 
tern teet in diametri and twelve Irel hii^h, was ioine<l to it by 
.inothei short pa-^-^a^^'e. I**ia;^mcnts ot potter\" and .m iron 
spear hc.id were lound in the lonj^ ;^allery. 



Mom ( IU( L!-.>s AM) rrUK.Iil >I()M> IN 

M AV MKXUO. 

|:V A. M. SWAN. 

I have ^een no mention, in .in\' publuation. ot existm^ 
circle^ and llne'^ «»1 u|»n^ht stimes in New Mexico, and, ihrrc- 
lore, ciiui li;de that thru exiNtent e has escaped thr eye oi every 
scientist wli" lia> vi^itril this loiinliy There are two loi .ilities 
while \eiy lem.ifkable -Hyslrms ot i;pn;^'ht stiuies may be seen. 
e.H h «il wliK h appe.iis to beloiu^ to a \eiv e.irly period. 

' Mir «•! these •*\st'ins was tiisi • i\ r-red bv M.isir tie»n;^'e II. 
I'radt. wlu'.e iiKi' in^ a (ioveinm< iit si:i\e\ .don^^ the east line 
«it the ^01 .»rn» ,;rant in ^iKoiri» » i»iint\ . New Me\ . «». Maior 
l'ra<lt h.is loll;.; been inter«st<d m at« h r»lo.;N ot th:siountry. 
•ind Is .1 1 io^f oliNci \ et . I Ic dfs« n 1)1*1 the itt>ne i ui ies as hicated 
■"on a iou h:i . iM e\t« tishm nt thr n«irth en*! of the CKcura 
ran.:e ' I h<- inner iinle was abi»i:t tiiiit\ tret in iliameter 
I h«- n!c»»m-s ■♦iHni thiee or m«»r«* leet above the /r'l.irid. and 
In-Ill itrif til I '..r leet .ip.irl >o:Me i.t tli* -n had Mllen dov\ n 
In thf « riitn* .it tlii« t 111 le w<*re tin* r ;prj_:ht stunes. .md one 
tiiat hid '.lilrii. tormiii:; a sij.mu-. ( t:\r biiad "lone h.i<! partly 
i.tKcn. .in< : a iti.n.it ilo i!it h 11! « "veieil tiie lour st«»nes. Uiiiinii^ 
.1 table "T .iltar Aio.nd th s innri • tr. !e was an cjnter cirt le. 
man\ «•! th<- it«'nes sii'.I >taiid:n;^ I here we:*- inaru petrified 
tfrrs. siirnf ol .Ileal sj/t*. siattcTrd a •» .:id. I\ in^ i'li the same 
si;r!a» e in wii » h the .pr .:ht stonr^ wrrr im!u'di!ed 

1 l.r sfiiind •-'» stem -•! .priiif'.? -t«'nes was disv.overeil l»y 
t oliiriel Waller (j M irrnon wh:Ie i.;:iniiu: the first correitton 
line ol ihi- Navao Kescrvati-'n su:\ r\ I his field is lucatcd 
.il o it thirt\ iiitlo northwest of I-urt heliance. ami two mdcs 
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cast of the point where the correction line crosses CaHon de 
Chclly, in the Navajo Reservation. Colonel Marmon describes 
this field as consisting of lon^; lines of iipri^^ht stones in 
parallel rows. Thr stones are al)out three feet high, and from 
five to ten feet apart. They stand in a dense pine forest, thus 
not easily attracting attention. 

Near both of these systems of upright stones arc extensive 
ruins that have not the^characterstics of I'ueblo remains using 
the term, in a racial sense. These remains are, I think, worthy 
of investigation, especially as they bear so great resemblance 
to the stone circles of the old world. 

An)U(]ucr(iue, New Mexico. 



A J'KKHiyrOKK TRAGKDY IN THK FORKST OK 

WASHINGTON. 

IIV AI.K K I). H.\i;KIIA(iK. 

It was Suniiay in the logging camp, and the woods that all 
week long had echoed the hearty voices of the men, the 
monotonous sound of the incessant saw and the fre({uent 
thunilrrous crash of the falling trees, were as still as though 
thry wrre intleed (iod's temples. 

1 he men had dispersed to their homes in the neighboring 
town, or lounged in sluml>erous ease on their blankets in the 
sunny clearing around the camp. I, a curious visitor in their 
midst, lay full length upon an ancient trunk through those dead 
heart a younger giant grew, and beneath whose rotting base I. 
\estrrilay, had found three skulls: two. man and woman, and 
thr third a beast, the latter cloven with a hatchet made of stone. 

Musini^ i»n this old tragedy - old before our age began I 
lay an«i listened to the sounds that nature makes to cheer her 
Siijitudes. In this green nave those sounds were few, or merged 
with the low insistent murmur of the river that swept swiftly 
between the nariow banks from its source among the foothills 
to the sfM. W'ishkah. the accursed, the Indians call it, and for 
generation'^ have shunned its neighboihood. though its bottom 
lantK .iitord the best t»f hunting grounds and its clear waters 
teem with n)ountain trout. Its voice has witcherv in it to 
ch.irm thcii children. the\ afltrm. and hint at its dark deeds, as 
thoii;.;h it weie a cruel (»;4re whom they scarcely dared to name 
for fear of vcni^ence. I he bravest Siwash among them would 
not have dared to lie. as I was lying, on its banks; but in me, 
Ijold worlding that I was. there dwelt no thought of danger. 
.Above me the green arch of spruce and hemlock, beneath me 
the *«oft carpet of moss and lichen, and al>out me the sweet 
inrensi: of thr woods, that, with the song of wind and river, 
I hairned mv soul and tuned it to accord with nature. 

iUi k through the years, the long, dim vista of unnumbered 
years, my mind went groping; back into the indefinite past, 
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Kternity itself seems hardly vaster, till it reached the time 
when men were yoiin^ upon the earth, and old and mouldering 
Iriiiiks like thi> prone ^iant stood upright to the sun and man 
and beasl strove face tn lace, foes then as now, but then more 
ctpial <ii)es. In that dim tnne beneath this very hemlock dwelt 
a man and woman, stron}^. wild and fierce, perhaps, but stdl 
man and woman. Hy day they dwelt in happiness, content to 
live as (jod liad ma<ic them, with no thi>u^ht of care or sorrow 
for tlitr tnonow. or for the ni^ht though it often brought them 
danger, iur at ni^ht the beast came forth from out its lair and 
tlisputed with the man for soven-ijjnty. and when he came, the 
man arosr and fought with him. opposing to his cruel teeth ami 
claws the flinty weapon he had laborously wrought to slay with. 
And many tiIne^ the man prevailed and drove the beast cowed 
and ilishcartened back into the forest. Hut at last there came 
a ni^ht when the man slept deep and did not hear the silent 
(oottall uf the beast. Nearer and nearer crept the stealth v one. 
A low j;ri»wl and a woman's scream awoke the sleeper, and in 
the darkness thii k about him he grasped the axe, and with one 
mighty blow tbini^ it deep into the j^reat beast's l»rain. who. ere 
he tell. ( auj^ht at the mans bare throat am! crushed it. 

When nmiMinj^ bioke they lay there. th«- man. the woman, 
and the beast, ind all the woods were still. At noontime the 
sun 1. 1st orif biief ^^lance upon their <|uiet forms and then the 
shallows i";:me. rlllnu: the empty spaces of tlie wtMul antl cov- 
ereii th'-m A lew leaves fluttered <h>wn and fell upon their 
iiptuiiie*! fat cs. 1 he hours |»assfd on and morning brc»ke af^ain. 
and st:I! ai^ani. a^ain ami a^ain. untd the days had (^rown to 
yraiN, tlir \<Mf'» \n lentunes. all unrecor«le<l save by the circles 
in til'- ath nut tmnk so fner^j<*«l n<»w w:th tlecay as to be past 
re( k 'Min,; ,\t Irui^th there r.ime a day when the v:reat tree, 
be< .lUNf till- i".!t':!im»ril of its time had come, shivereil, frtmi 
ereNt t«» i..!lrrl b.ise. and fell. Krlentlesslv it tore its way 
thii»utMi tlif I<'Nv«-| tree tops, crushin.; them with its mighty 
wiii^hl as It I r I'-hed the skeletons, loij^; since covered by the 
r«fusf i»f !li« \eai-' anil tlnri- it lay while other years came. 
difl thru Work, .itiil p-t^sed 

< >n .1 I eit.iit) time .1 seed poil fell and rested in a cleft in its 
foii^h -lilt lie. wlicri" It liuisi ,ind [Mew. aiul the years passing 
bv b« lirl'l It a sa; lin^, a tree ami a sn oiid forest ^jiant Mean 
tiiiH". \*r\ iiud tne » "nfines of the woo«l 

I •» hr iril !h« trr.iii •■< pintu . • •» 
* M ii.iUiirjN *• t fii *■• 

"^fkj!! '•> li 111. Ill <" I 



AGRICLI/H:RK AM()N(i THK PrKHLOS AND 

CMKF DWKI.LKRS. 

IIV STEPHEN I>. PEET. PH. I>. 

There is one question connected with the ClifT- Dwellers, 
which to some has been difficult to answer, namely, how does 
it happen that they, in the midst of their strange surroundings, 
should be so superior to the wild tribes which have for many 
generations infested the region ? This can not be ascribed to 
any natural superiority, for, so far as known, they were quiet 
people, and somewhat sluggish in their habits, and manifested 
much less energy and strength than the people they considered 
their enemies. Some have accounted for it on the ground 
that there was here an inherited civilization, one which had been 
introduced from the regions far to the southwest — Mexico, or 
possibly Nicaraugua, the signs of which are to be seen in the 
ancient ruins at Quemada and the Casas Grandes in Sonora. 

The key to the problem, however, is undoubtedly furnished 
in the fact that the Pueblos and the ClifT- Dwellers alike were, and 
had been from time immemorial, agriculturists, and this led them 
to a sedentary, life which would naturally result in their continyed 
improvement, and so produced the same contrast between them 
and their neighbors that exists elsewhere between the civilized 
and the uncivilized. 

It is certain that they were so thoroughly given to agri- 
culture, that they continued it under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, even when driven to the greatest straits from 
the constant presence of an enemy which threatened to attack 
their homes, and were often successful in destroying their crops 
and so depriving them of their common subsistence. In this 
they differed from the wild tribes, who were hunters and had no 
permanent dwelling place, but were nomads and wandered from 
place to place, according as the spirit moved them. This pecu- 
liarity was noticed by the Spaniards when they first reached the 
region, although at that time the contrast between them and the 
wild tribes did not strike them as forcibly as it has others, for 
they came from a region where a sedentary life was common and 
agriculture was the rule, rather than the exception. To t)te 
American explorers, it was more of a surprise, for they were 
accustomed to the ways of the hunters and considered all of the 
aborigines in the light of nomades who occasionally resorted to 
agriculture as merely incidental to the hunter life. 

The modern arch;eologists understand that this furnishes the 
clew to the whole problem of society as it existed among both 
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the Pueblos and the ClifT- Dwellers, and fully accounts for the 
difference l>etween them and the people who were besie^^ini; 
them. It is well known that the three sta^^es of savagery, bar- 
iKirism and civilization are attended by different modes of life 
and different means of subsistence, and that the sava^^es are |;en- 
erally nomads, that a^^nculture is distinctive of barbarism, aimI 
that dwellin}^ in cities is frequently a sign of civilization. 

The fact that the I'uehlos were practicing a^jriculture raises 
them above others, one whole stage in the scale of human pro- 
gress. It is not often, however, that the lines are so strongly 
drawn and the contrast so marked as here. It is like the nie>a^ 
which rise above the level of the valley abruptly, and upon the 
mesas the terraced houses are sometimes conspicuous from their 
very lu'ight ; so the practice of agriculture raises the |)e«»ple 
above the n)ass of humanity which was still held in the low- 
plains of savagery, the very houses which were ercctetl lieing in 
contrast to the huts which savages occupied. 

Some maintain that whatever civilisation there was in America 
in prehistoric times was owing to agriculture, and the change 
from the nomadic state to a sedentary life. This position was 
held by Mr M(»rgan It was also the opinitm of Haron Vt>n 
Humboldt, who speaks of the value of agriculture in main- 
taining the original population and keeping it up to a high stage 
of dc\cl<>| nunt. in the following uords: 

l! .It tht- I - -iiiint TM riiitfit •■! (Iir • iiipirc iif ihr Im .iS (•( I'cru ih ihr 
I iirtlilli r. ^ nt I ■ . !>■ .iiii) thi rli*. iitil pl.tiii» uf Ni-m (ir.iint.i .mil in tlit 
Mix.' i:i .Am •). ■• . ll.i pup :l.itii h li.is ii: r.tiT.iiiicii itself and in ^iMiii- p«iilits 
r\ in • '■:i -lilt t •''.\ :!i> t i-.io« i*,, ih* • .him* nai^l Nr soiik:li( in tht l.ii t thai hull 
• lr><l- ■) \-.its !)• !•>'<* tilt' ^p.itiisli ( fiKj- r^-t. the poptiluiiiiH • i*risis(i-it nf 
.1^:* :• .1 'lit I. *•:!■' •> hi ^;i I % i.il ■. ir\^ •» ••• •{,«• iii.tliituiil i^r.idc^ •<> tnl^lil4;« f>* *' 
iiirfii.!' -!r • '■ -• ^ h- .III- "«■■ v.ii.":i*)\ .iriil "l!»n niiprii(>rrU ♦Irnmnin.itril 

Sdiv .i»'< ••. f - ■ •. I- I* ••!i i> • .irTi' •! !i.i< k ut tfir prri^rnt it* .in iiidrtiiiiti (»u%t 
laMhitiiMii ^'ri.ittf pjrt iif iht- ii.nii.iii i.i< i- hvrd in ihf "kjiiic • ••iiititii*n . 
hill » \» n •.!!••' I'. .1. »■ •♦•.itr. wr .«fr "li i* V, I'V "ikjn'* ••! *»pi»n!4hr m* uwak 
cniii^ III :-■*< • ■ : : I ;i--Mi'r. ifi iliT kn"\v I''il^' ' i "I vcr.il l.inj^c.ikjr^ •inti the 
.iiilM ip •* '■'.. I ' -'.'■'• r\ -trii- e .iiid ii. I' itiilioiiN ihil l»iiiill\ ri%t- to tin* 
ftrit;:'- "t lt-r ' ■!■ r I- I ii. t -.t-y .i*>iMie Ihr ImriSr^ mIihIi in • ii|iy ihr 

t (»•::. li\ ''riv^ri'. Ni « \|i-.-<ii .dnl 't.r ri^cr < iil.i rspi*i;.itlv atir.ii t «iur 
.ill< i.M ; . l>i .•::-• i'«-. iTt «>• .1*'.' ri il i!>>ii.; tlir iiiir nt -i ir<L«hiih. m ihr 
pi r •■■! ' ■■ I " * -:*li '■• '\\r ! .* • *.l)^ • fl-l'i r i^ ,. l>,t \.if:.iit\ ii.irii>l)« Lii«i«ll Jk% 
llii- |.i.«.. ' ■ i-i ■ N.iliui-* iiid \ !e> o pTi -> 1 1 •Ird. M ill n thr\ tra\rr«ri| 
.lliil ; ■ p.' ■■ ■ u"' ♦■■ " [ii. 4 \1i 1 II II 

Ml ■:. : I. I'M- • ' thi ir- Ii '' • I r li .iii<| iimI'.^Ii i d <kkill 'if thc 

ii i* ' ■ ' r : ■ iM I • I il I I.!,;?, i'.' j;i» V f I ilT'jrc I li» *.ir»oii* 

%l.i" ri* ■ .i'. . p , - .i! •■ \ • I ■ . .il> >:\. '■• |»>i:n|ril mit \t\ inc^n« 

i-l !■:-•■ • J !■ ■ ■.■.'.,- ■! I .f i-li' !r.ii| !iii:."». -iV'i llir .ir ^i-. fll.lll\ «ti*riCti 

hi- .^'•"' I : ■ "h •■ . ■ ■■■'«• .It. I ^:» - .«- t«i rl.- ti: ntc nl iMJililinii; m u%€ 
.1111. .'i. tf • •■■ 'f ■ ' 'I f ■ 

Iti !■ « • ' ■ \ I r. .:. t', . ! 1* r. X •■* i..it ni.* !rniii ritiflli !•• «<tuth. 

■I '. II? r •-• * ■ . •■ ' I - ■ ri . •.. ! :.. ♦ .1 I.- rth ! ihr (tiij All the 

. I ■:. I . ' ;i ■ ' ■.• •■:*.•? ! ■ ■ - ■: ;,\ p '; f - ;•. . I I 1^ riiiii^' !hi S'lUT. r<k •>! a 
I » ri.i ■ .I- • . ' I* ■ • . \r:.: *.! • ■ • i;'ii i *r.i!* ■•! watiiiriini^ 

n It: ii'» ' 1^ ■ • I f. : ' •• ' .r V -» ■ ! h • • :: ^tJ.-^ \\ .ii«* • ■! ! nth in 
nnd f ^ a ■. i* •'* ' ■ ■ ■•''.*.'■ pr..' t -j ma^t. :i'' w r'.hrii-%s nut |»e 

ulUiMrii ti' il - -' I. I- .r •:. ^'1 I- ■ r ^1 : ..III.*. « ti- 1) ;r i:i'| . r.i o 1 hf lat luorr 
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extensive and tlattrr eastern regions, though covered with a net work of 
rivers, was inhabited only by sava^^e tnbes. is<ilate(l and scarcely capable i»f 
any to operation for a warlike undertakinf . and maintaining; themselves 
wholly l»y huntin^i: and fishing. 

I. The point which intercuts us, is that agriculture was so 
wi(ic-s|>read atnong the Pueblos. This was the one thing which 
nuuie the liifTerencc between them and the wild tribes which have 
continued to inhabit the same region. This is illustrated by the 
facts which have been made known by the different explorers 
who {las.sed throu^^h the country when the aborigines of both 
classes were occupying the region, and when they were left to 
their natural tastes, without the restraining influence of any 
army or the presence of aqy civilized people. 

If we begin with the regions situated on the Rio Grande, 
and (KISS over the different districts towards the west and north, 
and take the testimony of the explorers, we shall see how exten- 
sive agriculture was in prehistoric times and also see the contrast 
between the Pueblos and ClifT Dwellers and the hordes which 
invaded their territory. We sivill not run amiss if we take the 
testimony of any of those who belonged to the exploring expedi- 
tions, though some are more explicit in their account of agricul- 
ture than others. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
such accounts. Mr. B. Mollhau.sen, who accompanied the 
ex[K*dition under IJeutenant Whipple, has given some excellent 
descriptions of the Pueblos and the deserted villages which he 
saw. hut he has also spoken of the practice of agriculture as 
almost universal, ile first visited San Domingo and the Rio 
(jrande. and there .saw tne method of cultivating the soil by 
irrigation. He says: 

Ihc nei|(hl>orhoo4l of settlements and cultivated lands nas ret of^iii/able 
Inri^ hofitre rcai hin^ the place, by the < anals and ditihes which intersected 
the iirw lands and were de<»i^ned to carry the v^ater of the river to the 
{ilai)t'> aii'i smU. for viithout su< h measures, it would be scan cly pttvsible 
to raise tht- most srantv harvest under the arid «-limate of New Mexico. 
1 lo« ks (•( marsh and water birds animate the fields thus irrigated, and 
imiler ihe shelter of the close >talks of Indian corn, some of the S|»ortsmeD 
^ri itftM tivf ^hots among them. 

I he \ ailry of the Rio ( irande is closely cultivated in many parts, from 
tlir iimuth up as far as Tao<&. The inexhaustible wealth of nature, which 
r< filers the < oloni/atmn of America so easy, is not in so high a degree 
• har.ii trristu of New Mekiro. and in some places there are great dehciencies. 
I>.it the fruittul valleys of the Kio (irande and its tributaries, as well as the 
in<--.i!itaii)s rii h in iron, coal and gold, are profuse enough in their gifts, not 
Mii|\ t«> in.nrit.iifi btit to enrich whole nations and carry them to the highest 

j» 'irit <i( ^ w I ii; .it ion. 

I he /um liiihans are more favorably disposed to civilization than those 
<( .H.\ other rueltin Besides agriculture, tney, or rather their women, are 
okii.t'il in th( art of weaving and. like the Navau»s. manufacture durable 
^;.inketN The pueblo, with its terraced houses, elevated streets, numerous 
«<l«l« f^ .iiul the tigures (limbing up and down them, tame turke\s and 
' •.:!• ^ fitting up4in the walU. presented an interestinf picture, and still more 
.iitr.t« !:\e when i»e looked back upon the wide plain, stripped of its harvest 
an«i uith a ba< kgroundof grand massesof rock and blue distant mountains. 
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In s{>cakin(; of the Colorado Chi(]uito, Mr. Mollhauscn says: 

Ihe fertile soil. i|uitc (.ipablf* of riil(iv.ition. lay on )M>th sides of the 
river, .iiul in<»re aiid inure riiinN. in such <|u.intitirH as to afford ground for 
the Itrlief that .1 w.indcnn;^' ran* uf a remote .intii|iiity had possessed extcn- 
si\e scttlMiicnts m this \allry, where we (oiiml every rc<iuinite for human 
sii))sistrnre, pure wholrs<Miie water and fruitful soil. 

The ruiiis de'^i ritu-d l>y Captain Sit^reaves lie at a short distance. 
They are uhvioiislv ihe rrinains of extenNivr settlements that have lain 
St atti-red o\i'ranarra nf eikiht to ten miles a(>out the valley, and which 
miiHt h.ive been at oitr time a thirklv peopled district. That no water is 
found near the ruins whu h lu- farthest from the river, is considered suth* 
I leiii lo account for iheir ahandonment. It w, hi»wever, scarcely ronceiv- 
able that in the Mcinity of a ri\er that is nt'ver drv. then- could he a want 
of watt-r. i»r th.it the imtustrious people could allow thnr reservoirs to 
bet onie < hoked. It in more picikible that a }i;<-neral fiiii^ration under the 
repe.ited aii.uks ot liidi.iii tnbt-s iHtasioncd the .ib.indonnient of these 
nufiKTous tfiwns. It miiM strike e\rr\one that the mort- southerly rums 
manifest icrt-atrr • ulture anil experiem e in their buildt-rN, and also indicate 
that their towns and setttement> were more thit kly populated ami inhabited 
for .1 Ini)^ time. 

Mr. Krackcnrid(.'c, who visited the mounds and monuments 
up|><)site St Louis. calK-d Cahoki^ Mounds, and i;ave the earliest 
description of thcin. has also furnished a description of the pueblo 
tril>es situated in New Mexico, and especially of their build, 
ings, which he called " castles," and of their agricultural habits, 
lie says 

1 heir haliits .in«l < h.ir.irter wen* entirelx the re\erse *4 a migratory 
rnple Thi se h.^)iits ti\ed tht m permanentiv in the sptits which they 



iriMse (»! Tiie hr.n.r .imi iiie 1 Mnurie. iinr weri- inr\ me aiKMii s tii leuuai 
< hii N. itri l^<• • ••ht r.i(\ . the\ w rr<' {'l-n r^ uf detrtisc im • ijpiid by .in indu4- 
tri.il |Hi|iulatii»ii. rult-ii b\ <iMinri)s **i i-iders. ari>l r\(iii<>«d !•■ ihi war-like 
dcpfi ilatHitii III thr ii'tiii.iiih s.is.i^e tnb«'» Mhuh ii\il un the biifTalos 
whiih svianiic-i) iri . «^' ti'iinlirrs in the ri-^:«ii.s nt the north. 

I herr \%ir> no t!: -. is-<iriN ni strirt*>. but the hi'iise^ wt-re r i:^(l one 
.ilK)\r the ••ilii r m sf.if.rs «i! "taviiN. thf r«n»l'» j-ro-et iinjf o\er thi>sr IkIow. 
formnik: ^heltrrril ^.i>li-ries w ith din-rs rfttetin^ into separate .ipartments 
1 hi • .t'«;l('« r sf *f . !hrr< t>> ^orvrn ^tur:! % ko a «nliit )i.i«t ;itcnt !< n feel in 
hi mh* III » K'< (1 •),• :r u • •> fin • nirai • e lli ih «.i f \ \u^ li<* •!• ti um* .1^ joint thi-ir 
enriiin % \ ti f r if , .iiir V I .ip.ihie ■ t briii.: ir r :.*.iti'tl .\ .is < hi'^en for the site 
tif thi- ■ iH'i M hi ff * tiiv « :>'l:\ att-il s«fii.ishi H !ir iM« joid aN«i a littie I olton 
liir it.«- r iliiTii* '«'i« ! I'lf • H ) tii-ir > iit.i!<> !<>r •rrt,:a:it.ti .uid Huppi\ uf water 
wi rr III ,;f • I* r \!i li* Nil •l-.*i 11-^1 It arniii li^ v« t-r« jsnl 

It iiiii ^ III! ii'pi .It th.i! th* ti'MitH lAcff- ilepeMiJerii -ipno an\ central 
^ii\ rriiii.i-fit ••r :n .ii>% m.i\ • nMii i !• d )*\ It.ttHMr^. ihe ^ovrrnmenl was 
unititnn.U ••'.t* mIi 1 h M.t« • ••tiri!ir<l t>> vi-. Lrr^ or c .i^lies. 

The following r\tr.ict front Mr Hirt'itt'N uork will i;»vc u* 
an hIcm fd tb«' rum^ .ind vill.i'^«-s -•[» the (11..1 and ihe S.ilmas, a-* 
well a^ thf- 1*11111 vi'Ii^'rs whub urre viMted bv (.'ironado, a^ 
wrii .is the irn^iljn^ v orilnv.inc es winch |irevailed here. I le viys; 

III c\rt\ >t rei t:- .. jn lar 1^ 'h' ev< 1 .ir-. t m li jr- ^rt-ri hr.iii« of «'iinr«l 
cJiti "« •% .th n ' p irtKin 111 thrir a i.t^ st.iml n^ • hn 'Ji.tip; i» c-« nlent. and 
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that it, that at some former period, the valley of the Cnla. from thii ruin to 
the western extremity of the rich bottom land now orciipird by the Fimat 
and Mari< opas, as well as the broad valley f>f the Salinas, for upwards of 
forty miles, was densely populated: the rumed buildings, the irrtf^ating 
( anals some of them twenty feet wide, the vast ({uantities of pottery, show 
that, while they were an a^^rtrultural people, thev were much superior to the 
present uncivilized trilies. I heir civilization extended far l>eyond the dis- 
trict named. From information ^i^tn by Leroux, it appears that ruins of 
the fame M>rt exist on the San Francisco or Verde River. 

There is one fact which I rrf^ard as of importance in forming a con- 
lecture aUtut this people. This is the cultivation of the cotton plant and 
the use* of cotton in the (lome^tic fabrics. This plant was not known to the 
Northwest Indians, and is iiouhere indigenous bcy(>nd the tropics, whence 
they derived it Was it from Mexico or Peru* There was no intercourse 
l)etween his region and Mexico. This fact has the appearance of fxiinting 
to an A.M.itic origin, the strongest argument l>eing that the earliest races of 
America are uniformly found on the western side of the Continent, and not 
on the Atlantic side. 

Major Powell draw<« a distinction between the tribes, such as 
the Utcs, Sho.shoncs, Shiwits, Navajos anil Apaches, who were 
hunters and fed upon the flesh of animals killed in the fall, and 
were clad in skins and furs, and the Pueblos, who lived mainly 
upon grain, and were clothed for the most p.irt in cotton (garments 
and had reached a higher civilization. He says of the Utes : 

These people built their shelters of boughs and bark, and to some 
extent lived in tents made of the skins of animals. They never cultivated 
the Miii. but gathered wilt! seeds and riN>ls. and were famous hunters and 
fish«'rnien. 1 hey have always been well clad in skins and furs; the men wore 
a blouse, loin cloth, leggings and mocassins, and the women dressed in 
short kilts. S»metime» the men would have a l>ear or elk skin for a toga, 
but moie i»ften they made their t(»gas by piecing together the skins of 
woUes. m<mniain lions, wolverines, wild vats, beavers and otters. The 
women sometimes made theirs of fa^n skins, but rabbit skin robes were 
far more (ominon. Cords were made of the tibre of wild flax or >ucca 
pl.tnt%. and arniind these cor<U. strips of rabbit skin were rolle<l so that 
the> in.idc- h)ni; ropes ol rabbit skin coiled, the ccntr.il coil of vegetable tibre. 
then ihe«e roils were roiled ir to parallel strings with <'ros^ strings of fibre. 
I he ri»l>e when finished was ab<iut five feet s<|uare. and made a good toga 
for ,1 « old dav and a warm bhinket for nit^ht. Neither men nor women wore 
a hc.iddress. ex( rpt on festival occasi<»n^ tor decoration. 

lie says of the Sh«)shoncs : 

The rt'Cion from Fremont Peak to the I'lnta Mountains hat been the 
home of Indian^ of the Shoshonian famiU from time immemorial. It is a 
t:re.it htititing .ind tishine region. The flesh of the animals killed in the 
fall U.4S dried for summer use. 'I he seed« and fruits were gathered and 
p«rscr\{<l for irintc-r use. When the seeds were gathered, thev were win- 
nowed \y ti>*>smg them in tray«. so that the wind mi^ht carry away the chaff; 
tl.t \ were r<>.«sted in the same trays. .Afterward the seeds were ground on 
m«%ilir^ >tones and moulded into cakes that were stored away for use in 
tune i»( nee'< 

I he Miiwits •• people of the spring"; the Uinkircts, "people of the 
lint MonnLiins." .ind the CnkakaniKuts. "people of the red lands," who 
dwell .ilorg the Vrrmihon C'lifT. are found on the terraced plateaus These 
peopic li\e in shelters made of Iwiughs piled up in circles and covered with 
nin'prr bark, suppoitt d by |>«»le<. These little nouses are only large enough 
fir h.iif .1 do/en perstms. huddling tr>gcther. to sleep. £\ery year they have 
gre.«i hunts, when St ores of rabbits are killed in a single day. It it mf.naged 
in th<» wa\ They make nets ot the 6brf of the wild flax and of some other 
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|ii.iiit, the iiii-^hc** of which are a^Miut an inch acroHS into which they drive 
the ralibits. A ^rv.n varicU of dest-rt plantsi furnish tht-in ((mm). as ftcrd.s 
riM>ts .111(1 st.ilk>. More then ntty varieties of such M*C(l-bearin|C plants have 
hi'cn « oIltM ii'ii The srciK thcinsrlvcs arc roasted. K''ound and |irr»rrvt'd 
in I ake^. 'Ihi most abundant f<K)d uf this nature, is derived frcim the ^un- 
fhiut-r and the nuts uf the pinon. They will make stone arrow heads, itime 
knives and Mnnr haiiiiiier?i. and kindle tires with the drill. 

In s)icakinu' of the inhabitants of the Kanab River and the 
Vcrmilitjn C'liff'^. in the heart of the Grand Canyon, who «-wclt 
in pucbl(>*{, some of which were three stories hi^h, he says: 

Fioiii fxten<>ive *«tudy (»f the ruins, it seems that everywhere tribal 
puehlos wfti liiiilt <■! I on««iderahte dimensions, usually to ^i\v >helter to 
M-viral Iniiidriii pi opie. Ihcii the peopir cultivated tne soil hv irri>;ation, 
.iiid li.itl tht-ir ^ardeii^ .mil httle t'li Ids *i('attered at wide distan('e> about the 

• entf .li piicMns. Ky liiile spriii^^ aiid streams, .md wherever they < ould eon- 
iro) the M.it«'r Miih htili l.tlxir to hiin)^ it on the land. At surh points stimr 
hiiuscs Mrrc erc« tid, snttn iiiit to .it « oiiiiniHlatr from itne to two thous«ind 
peopie. and these weri «n i iipu-d during the season of cultivation and arr 
known .IS raiii ht-n.is. Sunietimes th«* ranch«-nas werr ex cupted from >ear 
to vrar. t- opi-i i.iliv III lime <>f pr.ice. hut usually they were (Mcupied cmty 
during Nt .tsuiiN lit < iiltix .ttinii. Sui h ^rouiis of ruins and pueblos, wito 
,14 < i-sonrx i.iiH hcnas. .ire stiil iidiahitfd, .iiio h.ive hren di srrit>ed as found 
throu;^)ti>iit ilie r!.*le.t'i I'ru\ im < . rxi ept far to the north iKr>iind the Cmta 
Mt^iiiii.ttt.- \ k'ri' It pi( hlii «iiii <■ existt'd in the I iiita Valley, iiii the situth 
sid« >>t th* iiiiiiict.iiiiH. This i<« the lihist nurthern puehlit whh h has yet berii 
li.si .i\ t-rrti r.tit the puehlii huildiii^ trihes extended licyt>nd the area 
tir.t:i ril li\ i^.i < ••]( r.ii!ii On the west, there was .( puebht in the («reat 
ri,i«.,i, it ihr Hiir ii w Ml « upied hv S.iU I. .ike City, .tnd si-ver.d m«>re !•» the 
si>uthf-.ist .ill«>!i w.itir't ti,iv\iiit^ ititii thi dest-rt (hi the east, *»uth puehlot 
Mir* f< .till Ml •■' ^' lilt- rii'itintains .ti the head waters «if the Arkaristis. 
I'l-ittr- .1 .•! ( ii.k!:!! K:vi'% Ihi (fititi .ire.i dr.iiin-il hv the Kin (Uande 
lie; \i>M< M up:(<l h\ I'm M«> trihis. md -i nuiiiher are still inhabited. 

1«- I' • - itf th' \ rxirfi led l.if he\<>rid the terril««rv ••! the I intnl States. 
.ltd ".I " ' «'d \ Tn • Kies wi ff- r.ithrr >> iperii^r piieMiiH iif this < Inracter. 

I h< k - All i - '•!• !i :>>cs ••! the Ctiiicil "^i.ttes hel<>ii^ ti> si \fr.it diffi-reiit 
■ III.' . -!:• ^:■■- k- I he\ ift 1 tr (rmii hein^ i-fie hiiiiii»^eriefUs fM^uple. fur 
thrv },•:> I.I.I ■ I .-. liiMi-iriit l.iii.^-i.i^(-'<«. I>i>l dif!rrri)t i« l>*:ion<k .ilid Wtirshtp 

• I ri« ri i,t ijoils Mil t' i< hli< itriiple .ir« in i hi^'her trr.nle fi fulture than 
tn- «i I «! .!■ ttihi'> of the I mtf-d St.ites. t his ih rxhduted iti the sli»;ht 
HNpi-r :-ril\ «■! »hrr '!«■ t *; r- i ■ i.> ;!i tht'ir .iri hiti i tut*'.* 

I hiis U'- SCI- from tlir re[»«»rts ol the earliest explorers that. 
n'dwith^t.iii'iiM;; tilt- ^re.tt niiiiibcr id nuns .in<l the apparent 
.irii!it\ <d til' Niti\ .i^iu'iilture w.is c.iiricd i>n throui^h the central 
part** «it tlw l'ij'--l»!o territiiry. rs|>ccM!ly on the Kio (irande. the 
I.ittl* ("iiiraiiii .ind thf- (jil.i Ki\c-rs. though ni.unly l»y irrigation. 
I li' r- "-i-i III tii h.r (' bf-rn v.illcys ain«>ii^ the niount.im^ «>f the 
n»irtli. isp'iialiy .il'»n^^ tin- kn» S.in Juan. \%here a^^ricutture wa* 
> on-iiii !f 'I UitiiDUt the .ii«i of irrigation. r>r. here, the rain was 
jirrcipi!.it«-il !i\- fiic.ins of tin- nioiintams oftt-n fni>ii|>h. m> as to 
"^ipply nc '!• .' in 'isture This explain'^ the )K*rtin.ii ity with 
ului ii th'- ( iitf I)wi 11' r> clun,; to thrir homes hid away among 
Th* Ml iiitiTains. ind < niph.is:/(-s the c.ilainily which caiiie u|M»n 
tlirm win II tli' i]-;nM \^.^ hord.-s iiuadcd their {Misscsstiinn. 
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The testimony of all the explorers in that the soil here is 
extremely fertile and needs but httle cultivation to raise excellent 
crops. Mr. Jackson says: 

The Rio San Juan drains a great interior batin covcrin)^ over 20.000 
square miles, as well as several great mountain masses biir<lermg it. The 
river at the mouth of (he MrKlmo has an average width {t\ fifty yards, and 
a depth of four to six feet. The water is warm and well freighted with the 
^oil which It IS continually undermining, contrasting strtmgly uith the ice- 
cold tributaries which give it existence, and the1>ottoms are from three tu 
five miles in width and, bordering the stream, covered with dense growths 
(»f (ottonw(N)ds and willows The broad and ferule alluvial lands, well 
covered with grass, prove a rich agricultural possession. 

The Rio de Chelly was al:K> a favorable place for carrying on 
agriculture. Mr. Mmdelcfl* says of it: 

Near its mouth, the whole bottom of the canyon consists of an even 
stretch of white sand, extending from cliff to cliff. A little higher up. there 
were small areas of Iwttom land and recesses and coves only a fo<it or two 
above the bed of the stream. Still higher up, these became more abun<lant, 
forming regular benches or terraces. At Ca^a lilanca. the bench is eight 
or ten feet above the Mream, each little branch canvon and cave in the 
I liflfs IS fronted by a more or lest extensive area of cultivatable land. These 
bottom lands are the cultivatable areas of the canyim bi»ttom. and their 
currents and distribution have dictated the loiation and occupation of the 
villages now in ruins. They are also the sites of all the Navajo settlements. 
The Na\a)o hogans. or huts, are generally placed directly on the U>ttoms. 
the ruins are always K>cated so as to overlook them. Only a very small 
proportion of the available land is utilized by the Nava)os. and not all of it 
was used )>y the old villagers. 

The horticultural conditions here, while essentially the same in the 
uliole l*uel)lo region, present some peculiar features. Except for a few 
miHlerii examples, there are no traces of irrigating works. The village 
builders did not re(]uire irrigation for the successful cultivation of their 
crops, anil under the Indian method of planting and cultivating, a failure 
to harvest a ^(hnI crop was rare. 

.\s t(» th(- I Innate : In December, it becomes \erv cold and so much of 
the stream is m the shade the greater part of the day. that much of the 
>Aater becomes fro/en. In a short time, great fields (»f ice are formed. 
This, and the scant gra/ini; afforded l>y the bottom lands in winter, accounts 
tor the annual migration dI the Navajoti; but these conditions would not 
m.iterialK .ifTect the people uho did not possess domestic animals, but were 
piir< tv at^TMulturai. The stream when ttowing is seldom more than a f4M>t 
deep, ettept in times of flood, when it t/ecomes a ra^'ing torrent, hence 
imitation wnuld be impracticable, nor is it successful here for extensive 
fiortii iilture. 

These statements throw light u|>on the former habits of the 
(lifT Dwellers of the Rio San Juan and show conclusively that 
ihcy ha«l their |)ermanent abodes in these canyons, l>ecause of 
the fact that they could easily secure subsistence here, and 
because thry Ixrcafne attached to their mountain home. The 
evidence is that they first made their homes here as a matter of 
choice on account of the fertilttv of the soil, and not on account 
of the dangers with which they were surrounded. After the 
invasion of the savages, they were compelled to build their 
houses high up in the cliffs for the sake of defense, but it is 
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likely that they built them so (ar above the stream in order to 
escape the mountain torrents which swept through the valleys, 
even before the savages came upon them. As Mr. MindelefTsays: 

C.invon fit- Lhelly was «>rt upied bi** .luse it was the hcst place in that 
vicinity ift>r the pr.u tiVo of hnriirulture. The cliff ruins there, grem out of 
the s.iMic natural « (in(liti<>n« that they have in other places. It is not meant 
that a t>(>c of house strurturi* was invented here, and was transferred tub- 
set|ueritly to dther I'lacc-s. Thv K^<'lo>;ical topographical envirunmmt. 
favored their < onstrurtion. From a different geolo){ii'al structure in olhrr 
regions, {•ivatc lod};es resulted; in other places, there were watch towrrv 
and still oth«'r». sin^^li* nMiiUN The rharacter of the site o(*cui»icd isonr of 
the most important evidences to be studied in exammation ot the ruins in 
the riieblo i ountry. I he ^itri here are all selected with a %iew to an out- 
l(K)k iiver some adjacent area of cultivable land, and the structures erected 
were indiiMrial or horticultural, as well as military or defensive. The im- 
mense number of storage cists arc a natural outgrowth of the ct>nditi<»ns 
there. The slora>je of natcr was \rrv seldom attemptetl. A larije propor- 
tion of the ci>t*i were burial places. As a rule, they are far mure uifficult 
iif a<(t»s th.in the ruins. 

In the i liff ruin> of I )e Chelly we ha\ean interesiini; and most instruc- 
tive example of the influence of a pet uliar anil sometimes adverse environ- 
ment on a pninitivr people, who entered the re>^ion with preconceived and 
full\ developed ideas ot hnuse Mmstructitm. and left it Iicfore these Hieas 
were brought fully in at i ord with the environment, but not l>efure they 
were influenced b\ it. 

II. The question arises, whether the CI ifT- Dwellers had 
pern)anent agricultural settlements, or were they merely (arm- 
ing shelters, used by the Tueblos who lived upon the mesas. 

I. On this piiint, it may be well to examine the archi- 
tecture of the region which has l)een often described, and con- 
cerning which there is more discussion than any other, namely, 
that found in the Kio de Chelly 

This valley has l>cen desc^l^>ed by chfferent explorers, com- 
mencing with Col. Simpson. F. 1'. Hickford and Mr. Mindelefland 
others, e.it h one of whom has described the diflerent villages. 
es|KciaIly those called the Casa Hlanca. or the White House, the 
village m Mum my Cave, in Canyon del Muerto, and one on the 
Rmito 

Mr Hichford says that the Canyon de Chelly and its two 
princifMl branches. Monumental Canyon and Canyon del Muerto, 
have an aggregate length of mt»re than forty mile-.. " They vary 
in width fr«»ni 2iyi to ynt feet, am] their walls, which are precipi- 
tous thrt)ughoiit. are from Hoj to i.4(i> feet in height. Through 
all the branches there run streams of clear water, which unite 
and form the Little Kio dc Chelly. The soil of the canyoo it 
fertile, and under the tillage of a more intelligent race would bear 
rich crops Though not com|>arable in grandeur to the Grand 
Canyon or the Vosemite. it is. nevertheless, one of the mo^ 
beautiful of western canyons. The cave villages are found 
sometimes only thirty feet from the level, and sometimes 800 
feet. The reason why such sites were selecteti does not fully 
appear The conclusion so often and so easily reached, ii tliat 
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they were places of refuge from the attacks of the invading races. 
So far as appearances go, they seem to have been, not the places 
of occasional retreat, but the regular, p>ermanent dwelling place 
of their builders. The traces of fires are found in the ruins. 
Kock paintings abound, and hundreds of shapes of human hands 
are found adorning, some of the roofs of the now inaccessible 
cavcH. Symbols are frequent, the dragon fly, the rainbow, the 
sun, objects of reverence to the living Pueblos. Few animals 
are pictured, the elk, the antelope and the red deer being the 
most numerous. 

** The most remarkable group of ruins is found in a branch of 
Monumental Canyon, and is about 700 feet above the bottom of 
the canyon, which is very nirrow. The finest group of ruins, 
though not the larjjcst. and probably the best sp>ecimen of the 
handiwork of the Cave- Dwellers in existence, is known as the 
White House. Its site is a cave whose floor is about thirty 
feet from the bottom of the canyon, and is accessible only by 
ro|>e- climbing up the vertical face of a perfectly smooth precipice. 
The first line of structures have their Ironts flush with the preci- 
pice; their position, together with their little loop hole windows 
and irregularly castellated tpps. suggesting that they were 
designed as the outer line of a strong fortress. Rising above 
this line, are seen the walls of an inner and smaller structure, 
which, being painted white, forms a conspicuous and attractive 
feature in a mo^t remarkable landscap>e. Above, goo feet of 
smooth bellying rock so overhangs the place that a plumb line 
from its crest would pass about .seventy feet in front of the outer- 
tnoNt wall of the old village. The cave has a lateral reach of 
ninety four feet, and a depth of forty feet. The ruin. is called by 
the Navajos something which signifies " the abode of many 
captains." It is the only painted cave dwelling of which we 
have any knowledge. Dados, with borders of saw teeth and 
rows of (lots, all in yellow paint, adorn the rooms, the alignment 
of which is better and the plastering smoother than usual. 
There are seventeen rooms in the cave. 

** The largest group of ruins in this vicinity, and probably the 
largest of its class — cave dwellings of masonry — in the world, is 
that discovered by Stevenson It is found near the head of 
Canyon del Mucrto, and is known as Mummy Cave, from the 
fact that its discoverer found near it an undisturbed cist, from 
which he removed a well preserved mummy. The southern 
wall («f the canyon here retreats, forming a wide, shallow bay, 
around which, at the height of about 200 feet from the bottom, 
tlu-rc extends a sloping shelf which was terraced by the ancients 
to make the foundation of their village. The crest of the preci- 
pice extends far enough to cover the entire group, which was 
probably the home of more than a thousand individuals. The 
terrace and all that stand upon it has fallen away, and now forms 
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part of an immense mass of debris, which makes the cave 
more easily accessible. Only those walls remain which are 
founded upon the solid rock at the back of the cave, and many 
of these show little more than the foundation lines. The evi- 
dence of an aristocracy, or controlling class, is here very striking. 
The cave is shaped like two unequal crescents joined end to end, 
and the a|>artmcnts, or rather cells, of the two portions are 
small and of irregular form, following the conformation of the 
rock. At the point of junction, however, covenng almost 
entirely the narrower shelf, there stands a rectangular tower, 
three stories in height ; the rooms of which, as well as those in 
its immediate neighborhood, are larger, and the walls and floors 
much l>ettcr in construction than those upon either side. The 
tower commands the village, as feudal towns were commanded 
by the castles of their lords." 

2. The distribution of kivas in the ruins of De Chelly a/Tords 
another indication that the occupancy of the region was perma- 
nent. The position of the kivas in some of the settlements on 
defensive sites, and their arrangement across the front of the 
cave, suggests at first si^ht. that they were used for outlooks 
and their occupancy by villages came at a later |)eriod. Kivas 
are found only in |)erm;inent settlements. They are sacred 
chamtKTs in which the civil and religious affairs of the tribe 
were transactc I They also f<)rmed a place of resort or club for 
the nun. Their lunctinns are many and varied. It seems to 
have Ixcn .1 c<»innion re()uirenK'nt in the I'ueblo country that the 
kivas should hi' wholly or partly underground, but the greatest 
care was brsiowcd upon thrir construction and finish; the 
intt nor was piastt red with a numl>er of coats and was orna- 
mented with 111.11 kings and symbols in the sha|>e of l>ars or bands 
and trian).;U-s. which were (»f a ceremonial, rather than of a 
deCiirative on.; in Chimney like structures were used for venti- 
lation. sh..v\inj^ ih.il ihr kivas were (»ccupied fiermanently by the 
men. ('ii« u'.At rMnins, built and arranged on the same plan. 
with e\( e< diM^^ly slight variations in size and construction. 
reapjM-ar in « ver> clitt dwelling, e.xcept the smallest one. 

Vf ntilatmn by the intnMluction of fresh air on a low level. 
strikifi.; <>n .1 n< ri en a httie distance from the inlet, and being 
then by fv rjly distributed over the whole chamber, is a 
devehipinent in h«»use construction rarely reached by our own 
ci\ili/.itjt.n .\ stone pier at the opening of the ventilator. 
and bftw'n :l Ami the fire. Constantly brings mto the kiva 
the ffr-^li .1 r Th«- entrance is always at the top, and 
is ;;rnef.i: \ k' pt i>j>en Ihis makes a draft which carries 
off th« fou! .1 r li'»m beli)w. whtcli would l>e an absolute 
necessiix. !..r the men anti l>f»ys are alawys congregated 
in the ki\.is in great nu(iilx*rs, anil make it their sleep ng 
place. 
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.3 The number of storage cists found near the cliff dwell- 
intjs, prove ihat they were permancnlly occupied. These have 
been referred to by all the explorers, from Jackson and Holmes 
ilown to Mindeleff and Matthews. Mr Jackson speaks of store 
houses which were placed high up in the cliflfi in the Manco* 
Canon, above the clilT dwelling called the " Sixteenwindowed 
House." These were reached by climbing the side of the cliff 
at one ond of the ledge, and then passing from one store house 
to another. There were remains of corn and beans and other 
products in these store rooms, so lhat one is called the fire room ; 
another, the bean room, and another, the corn room. 

The ]>eople dwelt in the rooms which were built on the lower 
ledge, and had their separate apartments, which extended back 
to the rock and were lighted by the windows 
in front. A round room, with a narrow 
IMssageway, or flue, near the floor, was 
undoubtedly the cstula furnished with a vcn- J*,f \. ' ' ''^iV 
tilalor, after the plan of other estufas in the '^jf "T^Dljjh if 
region. The only court in this village Jn'^^^^r' '■ • 
was at the end of the ledge, and just below .~j^^p'.<- i| I 
the stairway which led up to the store rooms. ■ Mp^ 
Kiiiining water was found within a few | "*' 
yards (if this group of houses. ( 

Mr. Jackson speaks, also, of the store , 
rooms or cists scattered along the clifl't near | ■ 
the Mnntc/.uma and the Hovcnweep. He 
ijlls them cubby holes and rock shelters, 
and sj>caks of tlicm as occurring in all sorts 
tif positiiins, from the level of the valley to 
llie htight of over loo ftet, and from the ai^ / 
sin.illcNt kind of a cache, not larger than a ^ 
bushel basket, to buildings that sheltered |^ 
sivtral families. Some of them were little, 
walled »]p, circular orifices in the rock, sToKAiiE tisi, 
gi-iuT.illy inaccessible; but many were 
ajiproached by .steps, or rather small holes, cut in the rock .so as 
To i-nahle the climber to ascend, as if by a ladder. The steps 
k'.uling up to them show that they were considerably used, and 
were probably resorted to by the house wives as they needed 
the pr<)iliict> which wtre stored away. In one of the cave dwell- 
ings, thf skcletiin of a human being, nearly covered with the 
cycrL-mcnt "f small animals, dust and other rubbish, which cov- 
irrd ihc lV)or a foot deep, was found 

Mr I-". H Chapin .speaks of the store rooms back of the line 
.f hiniM-s in ClifT Palace, and of the burial places which were 
in ilif niches of the rocks, showing that the people were so 
|H rmam ntly sctllid, as to bury tlicir dead in the midst of their 
houM.s. He speaks, also, of a little isolated room, with a single 
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window for an entrance, which was situated on the upper ledge 
of Acowitz Canon. It is probable that this was u^ed both as a 
.store room and a look-out station. It was very difficult ti> reach 
and \ias f>erchcd in a little cleft, hi^h up in the side of the cliff, 
where it constituted one of a second (;roup of buildings. 

Mr. Mindekff mentions the store rooms in the Canon dc 
Chelly. There was a group of ruins located on a narrow bench 
300 feet above the canon bottom ; access to the upper ledge was 
exceedingly difficult, requiring a climb of almost vertical rock 
over forty feet. At the northern end of the up|)er ledge, there 
are five .small cells, occupying its whole width, whose front wall 
follows the winding ledge. These cells could hardly have been 
used as habitations. There was one room which measured 

^ fifteen by five fc'et, which 
m<iy have l>een employed 
for the storage of water. 

lie also speaks of the 
re.servoir for the storage 
of water, as situated at 
the bend of the river and 
directly above the stream, 
and suggests that water 
may have been drawn up 
from the stream and |>our- 
ed into the reservoir at a 
dry time. It constitutes a 
part of a cliflf village. 

A granary in the rocks 
is descril>ed, uhich was 
reached by a narrow |mss- 
age way about 2^j feet 
wulc, and was protected 
bv two small rooms on 
one side, and l>y the village it.self. on the niher. I'he interi«>r 
forms a ic»nvi*nn ni dry. airy space 

Another village on the De! Muerto ih situated on a narrow 
ledge ncaily .u»" K-et above the Ntreain It was a!most inacceN- 
sible. but was rrai hed by climbing up the rock by aid of hand 
and toot holts. The entranre Ut th** village \%as guanled by a 
room whose walU were pierced hy oblt<iui- loop holes lor thedi»- 
char^'e of arrows. I he site comfnands an extensive outltKik ovet 
the cafitin botti»m. inchidin;^ sevt ral areas i>f cultivable land. 
Imnu diat'-ly Ik-Iow are the remains of a large settUment. and 
nearby, a nuiii^wr "f stnall setllf in-'nls, connectetl with it * 

4 Aniither prcof that the ciifT dwellings were |K:rminent 
resdences, is foun«l in the fact tliat h<>dies were bur.ed and relics 
deposited in sui h gr< .it numbers 
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Nordcnksjold discovered bodies of children in Johnson 
Cai\on and at Spruce Tree House. In a little room there were 
five bodies with arrow? lying across their heads, and between the 
skeletons four bows. One skeleton lay on the top of a mat, 
with a bow on one side and a mug and a basket on the other; a 
pair of mocassins on the feet, and some feather cloth under the 
head. After taking up the bodies, a large mat was discovered 
covering the floor, and below the mat, a skeleton with a medi- 
cine-stick and two prairie dog-skin pouches. This skeleton was 
covered with a willow mat, made of grass, and under the grass 
mat, one of feather cloth; after that, a buck-skin jacket with a 
fringe. 

Mr. Nordcnksjold also speaks of the wooden implements 
used for planting sticks; of the baskets and pottery vessels used 
for holding grain ; of the textile fabrics which were made from 
cotton ; of the mats and sandals made from corn leaves ; of the 
cars of corn found in the ruins; of the corn meal, also discovered 
in small quantities, and of the store houses where the corn was 
stored, and other tokens. He says: *' The most common imple- 
ment is a wooden stick, 1 4 metre long, pointed like a sword at 
one end, and often furnished with a round knob at the other. 
This instrumrnt closely resembles the stick used in planting 
maize. With it. a hole about fifty centimetres deep is made in 
the ground. anda kernel of the maize is then dropped into the hole. 
The implements found in the cliflf dwellings were probably used 
in the same manner. They also served as spades of a general 
character. 

** A circumstance which bears out the conjecture that these 
tools were used as planting sticks, is that the custom prevailed, 
both amon^ the CliflT- Dwellers and the Moquis, of laying beside 
the corpse at the time of burial, one of these planting sticks, 
considering that the deceased ought not to enter upon his new 
I xistencc \%ithout this important adjunct to the planting of maize. 
It seems that the .same idea prevailed among the Cliff I3uellers. 

•* A"* a rule, the maize of the Clifll Dwellers is smaller in ear 
than that cultivated by the Indians at the present day. It was 
probably grown. p>artly on the n.esa, and partly on the more 
gradu;<l slof>es. which were .sometimes terraced. After the har- 
vest, the corn was stored in rooms set apart for this i)ur|>o.sc in 
the b<»ttom story of the cliff dwelling." 

Numerous fragments of cotton cloth have been found. The 
cotton plant v^as probably cultivated by the cliflf people, at least 
in some localilit s, for cotton 5eeds have been found in the cliflT 
liwel'ings of southern' Utah, and cotton garments arc also found. 
A mat. composed of withes split in two, held by the sliflT cords 
of ) ucca. was found wrapped around a corpse in a grave at Step 
M(»use . a woven band, used in carr>'ing bundles, made of yucca 
and cotton, was found in Ruin No. 1 1, and a double woven band 
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in an CDtuTa-s Jn Ruin No. 12 ; pieces of cotton cloth, with pat 
It-rn woven in ilircails of dark brown color, was found in Muf* 
Hoiiso; a iar^c basket of yuccrf in two different color:^ wa^ found 
in Spruce I'rce Mouse; a wdlow basket, tightly pUiict), al oilers, 
uas I'oiiiiil in a ^nt^e at Step llnuse, and a basket, coated on the 
iiutMde with some substance to m.ikc it water-tight, was found 
at the sa.ne place. 

Marco (te Nucva in 1 ;3<j. was told by the Indians of a great 
plain of about thirty days' travel, inhabited by people living; in 
iar[>e towns built ol \tone an<l hmc, who wore cutton (rarmenis 
and who ]>ossvs%ed an abundance of gold, turquoises and emeralds. 
This shows that cxton was cultiv,ite(l in prehistoric times even 
by the natives of America, and that agriculture ol various kinds 
was praelici'd liy the I'utblos 

;; The u-ie'of shrines by the Cliff- Dwellers is evidence that 
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■nl htUDcs III the c inyoni.and dejiendcd upon 
si->lrnie Siinnes are very common among 
• ' ihcre atti-ndcil by piiuhar symlxiU, <iuch as 
sun jnd moon, the -uastika. the Nile key. the 
inck fti-i.and thec-iil. l)r J Walter l-'ewke* 
inti^y of |Kitlery, which con- 
aiiMi^ tlicm. the bird figure 
s, s|>:t.i! itesi^n", arrows of a 
uhili- rays pr.'j-.-Lting from a 
il in a spiral Ittni. but having 
nible niiti-lked plumes. This 
These symbols are supposed 
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by some to have been introduced among the Pueblos later than 
the time of the Cliff Dweller?. There is a food bowl with the 
figure of a masked dancer, among them. This food bowl was 
made of red ware with black lines. The pottery was taken from 
a ruin near the Gila River, at the pueblo Viego ; also at Four 
Mile Ruin, and near Taylor and Pine Dale, similar to that of the 
Salado River, near Tempe. A sacrificial cave was also discov- 
ered in the Graham Mountain, which was full of prayer emblems. 
Fragments of basketry were found with prayer sticks. The 
symbols on the decorated pottery of the pueblo Viego ruins are 
ihc same as that further down the Gila, and remotely related to 
the Little Colorado and its tributaries. 

The shrine and rock inscriptions of the Cliff- Dwellers* are 
different from any that have been found in the Pueblo region. 
They are generally placed underneath the huge bowlders which 
are common in the valleys, 
and are large enough to 
afford a shelter underneath 
them, as well as for a look- 
out or tower on the sum- 
mit. Mr. Gunckel 'has de- 
scribed several of them, one 
of which had a wall built 
up around the base of the 
boulder, inside of which 
was space enough for quite 
an assembly of devotees, 

the interior ol the shrines ^^*^'» ^t***'' shrink. 

Inring protected by shelving 

rock, which projectes over the shelter, making a dark 
space which was rei^arded as full of myMery to the people on 
account of its shadows. One boulder, which was used as a shrine, 
was in the shape of an immense skull, with holes in the rock, repre- 
senting eyes. This was called Boulder Castle and is situated two 
miles from the mouth of McKImo, and half a mile from the river. 
The rock is fifty feet high, in the midst of a wild, picturesque 
region, surrounded on all sides by immense sandstone boulders; 
rums were on the top of the rock which, (>ossibly, may have been 
used as a look out. The room below sloped back to a few inches 
m height, liack of the boulder, was an inclosure seven metres 
each way. Tictograplis. consisting of human feet, circles, animals 
and dumb bell fi^^ures, were found. Above Boulder Castle was 
a large cluster of ruined houses and towers, some of ihem round; 
others, square, and in the valley were springs with an abundant 
supply of water. The pictographs contained the same symbols 
which are found among the ruins of the south — circles, crescents, 
human hands, serpents fi^^ures, the suastika, and the coil. 




* t h« »hn«4P« h«r« «r* m<tr« •UlK>raic iKao tho^m Aaiottg th« P««blo« ftankcr touth, tkonfli 
th«y rammtl u* of the »hria« AOd »*cm<i tpnof Ot Um ZfUftU. 
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Another shrine described by Mr. Gunckel was a sandstone 
rock in the shape- of a toad stool; flat on the top, the shaft 
below. A wall has been constructed around this ibaft, leaving 
an open space, which may have been used as a shrine, or as a 
double circle, or as ,i ])laci: of reli){ious ceremony. This shelter 
cave is situated in Kuin Canon, fourteen miles from McKloio. 
(i. The erection of lowers and cliff dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood of springs and lakes, is another evidence that the cliff 
dwellings were pcrnt.inent abodes. Major I'owell has described 
ruins siiiiatcd on the brink of (ilen CaHon, in the midst of the 
rocks of the Grand 
Colorado Canon. I lere 
wad a tower which gave 
a commanding outlook, 
and a building in the 
shape of the Iciler L. 

The mos[ remark- 
able tower, is the one at 
Monie/uma Castle, first 
described by !>r. W. U. 
Hoffman, and referred 
to by many others. He 
say.s. that the Cliff- 
Dwellers occupied this 
valley lor raising crops 
and for agricultural pur- 
poses, seems evident 
from the fact that it is 
the only favorable dis- 
trict found within a con 
vcnient distance of (he 
• bff remains, and al<K> 
the nearest patch of irri- 
L;.ihle land upon which 
we find any traces of 
former occupation. 

.\n interesting place 
and one which was prob- 
ably used as a (>erman- 
' enl home, is that called 

Miinie/uma Wells, on 
>r Like wliK-h exists there. It is in the 
Castle, .ind h;is been regarded as an 
le houses which were here, being 
ht'fs and ne.ir the lake or pond of 
ciinveniencc. It wa!>. however, near 
m the land by a narrow 
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L- of IriiieitMnr-, tliKiiii^h whuh tlieic was an opening which 
nia.jc- ,1 CMnvciiiLiit g.itcMji to the UrUU. Ni'where el»e. is there 
such a stt.iiii;e Sitting ni acliil \ill.i-e .is here, and yet there is 
every reason to believe thai it wai a peratancnt settlement 
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Mr. Lummissays: " This sudden well in the (;ray limestone 
is about eighty feet deep, from rim to water level, and 200 yards 
in diameter. The wails are apparently as circular as man could 
have carved them. The tar-black lakelet at the bottom is of 
an unknown depth- a ^So-foot line at my last visit ( 1S91 ) hav- 
ing failed to find bottom. On the side where Heaver Creek has 
eaten into the hill, there is left only the thinnest of rims to 
hold the * well.* Vet between the creek and the * well,* on this 
knife-ed(:^e rim of limestone, arc huddled the ruins of one of 
the prehistoric Pueblo fort houses. A crumbled talus of ma- 
sonry, with its tallest remaining walls not to exceed tight feet, 
it is yet one of the most suggestive types of the ancient rt^gime 
when the few first American farmers and home makers made 
head against the outnumbering vagrant savages and niggard 
wilderness. Kelow. along the pinched creek, were their tiny 
irrigated farms; up here, on the ridge-pole between two preci- 
pices was their communal town of several stories: and com- 
manded by it, their last retreat. The fort house absolutely 
controlled the only reasonable entrance to the well; the only 
other path down to the lake's edge, could be held by boys 
against an enemy." * 

The remarkable specimens of cliff villages, or cave houses, 
are those discovered by Mr Carl Lumholt/.. They were found 
in the midst of the mountains of Mexico These caves are 
situated on the Piedras Verdes, 6,850 feet above the sea. He 
says : 

They contain croups of houses, or small villaj^es, and the houses are 
splendidly made <>f porphry and show that the inhabitants had attained a 
comparatively high ( ulture. The dwcllinf^s were sometimes three stories 
in height, with small windi)ws and doors made in the form of a < ross or the 
letter T* 'ind occasionally there were stone stair cases. The relics show 
that these people cultivated maize, l>eans and cotton, and knew the use of 
indigo. 

The caves, which number about fiftv in a stretch of ti%cnty miles, are 
from too to 200 tert above the bottom of the canyon, and the largest is some 
fifty fert high. At the entrant e of one of the cave villages we were aston- 
ishe<i to come upon a huge vessel made like an olla^ or water jar. twelve 
feet high and twelve feet in diameter. The sides of it were eight inches 
in thickness and as hard as cement, the frame being made of straw ropes, 
coiled and plastered outside .ind inside with porphy pulp. At the bi^ttom 
was a three-foot high entrance, through which a person could crawl in; the 
top. which was only three feet wide, nvas also open. It made a marvellous 
impression, looking at a distance like a huge balloon, and seen nearby, it 
was as fresh as if made a week before. I l»elieve it was for the storage of 
maize. In (»ne of the other raves we met with three ruins of similar, but 
smaller vessels, their cin ular bases only bein^^ left. There were built, 
also, some reservoirs for grain, dug down in the bottom of the caves. In 
the background of this cave, were the houses built in complete darkness. 
In the deepest caves the houses were built at the entrance, while in the 
smaller ones the houses were found at the back. It is to \yt noted that all 
the caves are natural.t 
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Mr. Lumholt/ speaks of the Tarahumari. a wild people, whit 
are scarcely raised above the Trogolodytes in their social con- 
dition, lie says : 

rhc\ arc iiujch inferior t«» the Cliff Hwellers: their poiterv i§ exceed- 
in^lv crude, and thev are uttei ly de%'(>id c»f the architectural »kill exhitiiteti 
in the ri-mjrkabU* structures of the northern Cliff-Dwellcrt . 1 h*-se tavtf 
Alt tilted up as their houses, with the tame utensils, Krindint; stones, haskets 
and jars; tr.t tires in the middle of the rave. The store houses, so neces- 
sary ti» the household lite for storing corn and clothing, is never missing in 
the caves. They are hiiilt of stone and ado)>e along the inner walls, and 
serve as l>ig closets. These store houses are <|uite an institution. They are 
found everxMhere in remote pla< es, {lert hed generally c»n high rtn ks i>r 
boulders. \'er\ often caves, difficult of access and walledin. are used as 
sttire houses. 

The 'rarahuiiiaris. according t(» their own tradition, came from the 
north and east, the same t ountry as the Apaches.* j 

III. ihr must reniarkahli* thin^; about the a^riciiltiire of 
the Purblosancl. perhaps, the CI iff- Dwellers, is the Snake Dance 
and its connection with the rain. It is not generally known 
that the real purpose and intent of this dance is. to 
secure rain, and that it is a prayer to the rain ^ods, who dwell 
in the clouds, and are syniboli/ed by li^htnin^ and the clouds 
which assume the shape of serpents. To the white man this 
terms far fetched and purely imaj^inary. but to the aboriginal 
mind, there was always an unconscious habit of associating 
supernatural beings with the natural, making the material 
ob)ect a symbol of the immaterial force. The natural powers 
and the su|)ei natural creatures were closely related. Their 
imagination was so active and vivul, that they reco|^ni/ed 
resemblances which would escape the attention of ordinary 
minds, and theii superstition chani^ed the resemblance into 
realities. 

There were three ways in which ihev expressed their l>cliefH 
and made known their wants; all of which nii}.;ht be called 
prayers. I lie lirst w,is by a symbolic picture, the second was 
by an ima^^e decorated with various symbols and ornaments, 
and th<* third was bv a sacred drama in which the divinities 



were perse mit'ied I'luler the first head may be embraced the 
sand paintings or mosaics, in which the rain clouds, the li^ht- 
nin^;. the sky. the sun and the nature powers were all reprc 
sented I he sai led scieens also represented the same elements 
It will be noticed that corn is also representeil in connection 
with these s* reetis .ind altars .\mon^ the Navapts, not only 
corn, but beans, vines and either plants are represented as under 
the care of certain divinities. 

I'nder the sec cind head, must l>e included the ^reat numlicr 
of dolls which abound amiMi^ the i'ueblos, and are sup|H)sed 
to have a remarkable sit^mtu .mc e I'hey are deciirated with 
feathers, whuh symboli/e the c louds, and have others ^ymlK»l!l 
of the raifis .md nature powers 

*' \i..»ri J. I «.r I ' .« ■• t'.« I «•«* . HA-t ' t' * ^••ir* \|«.lr« • ) C «ft L«-«1kdiu 
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I'lider the third head, may be embraced all the sacred 
dramas in which arc the sacred myths and lej^endi which have 
b<-en iiiheritcd aiid arc embodi(.-d in elaborate ceremonies, and 
are pcr^oiiilictl by men, women and children, who take part in 
the d.inces atut son^s. 

The itiyih whicii lic.H back of the so-calU'd Snake Dance, ii 
one that n-lati-s to sonic event in the early history of the peo- 
ple, and is cimiicctcd with the scarcity of rain. It is a myth, 
which is tiihl by the Tiii.iyans in reference to their ancestors, 
but it ;dsii prevails anions; other tribes; and it is not at all 
unlikely that the Cliff Duellers had a similar myth and a 
siinil.tr ciistuni. for there are rock-inscrijitions near the cliff 
dwellini;s, which represent serpents and other symbols, closely 
rest-mbtinc Itiose <if the I'lieblos. 

Mr I. Waliei l-ewkcs. «lio is the best authoritv on the sub- 




)ccl, alter lon.^ ^llhly. l'••n^llI.le^ ih.il the snakr Dance, which 
he -aw in tliice pueblos \V.iI]>i. < ii.tibi and llano, -was oot 
■ inly .1 r.on ter'-monv. a pantomime >•) piayer (or rain: but wu 
aK'i •.I'nneited uilU imiii u>>i->hip. ropecially as the >ymbols of 
coin are present on every sulr No > leu could 1m- obtained in 
rci^.ird to the dcii> addressed 1 here are. however. ii);ures of 
rain cIoikI-. »lii> li. so Ur as ihr> '.:>i, prove that rain worship 
was om- ot the pniinint-ni Iratures. but the |>ertonat;e« in the 
ilr.iiin. .-sjiti :,illv Ihr- •/ifl^ in tlir- Mute ceremony, and the 
■-n.ike M.t:ilrn in (lie I iis.i\ .m ntii.il, irpresent the Corn or 
liciii) M nils the iiti.i.:i-s .d-o rr[iiesi'nt the same. The i;irU 
h.ivi- li;:'iresot loni ptinleil on lli'ir Ixidv. and images wnich 
.irc h .:hlv' cla'jMratol into dolls arc called "calako," corn 
maids. lUese diills have chaia' tenstic symbols on their 
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checks, the same rain cloud ornament on the bead, an ear of 
corn on the forehead, eyes of different colors, and painted 
chin. The Snake Maid, in the dramatization, holds a uowl of 
stalks of corn and bean vines. The Flute girls carry corn 
pahos on which corn is depicted. The entrance of the Flute 
girls into the town on the ninth day of the Flute ceremony, 
corresponds, according to legends, to the entrance of the Corn 
maids. 

Hy a similar course of reasoning, Mr. Fewkes concludes 
that the Walpi Snake Dance perhaps represents the same corn 
worship, combined with rain worship. This is celebrated by 
men, who carry reptiles in their mouths; but the Walpi 
** Lalakonti '* is a sky god. He is a renowned hero, appearing 
in different disguises, and is called White Corn, and was one of 
seven brothers who sought and found a maiden in a cave. She 
became his bride It was noticed that her prayers for rain were 
efficacious. She conceived; in a tempest a child was born, and 
she erected the rain cloud altar in her native home. White 
Corn and his wife retired to a distant mesa, where she gave 
birth to reptiles and disappeared. 

The description ot these dances have been given by Mr. J. 
Waller Fewkes. at great length. There is a story connected 
with them, and it is as follows : 

A yi»uth. under ^uid^nrr of Spidrr-wimian, vitiu-d the undrrworld and 
h.id nunv ad%t*nturrs with several m>9tic lieings. He enteri^d a roi>ni where 
I»ci>l>le wt-rc « lnth(*d in knake skin«, and was initiated into niyftienou» vvtv- 
monies, in which he learned prayers which hrinK com and rain. He received 
two maiiiens. .i%mk i.itcd wiin clouds, who knew the Mings and prayers eflli- 
cit iouH to lirini; rain^. He carried them to the upperworld to his own dco- 
iiU . ( >ne. the Sn^ike-miimrn. he married; the other tiecamr the liride of the 
t lute \fitith. His wife t^ave birth to reptiles; he left them and their mother, 
ami miKr.ttrd to anc»ther country.* 

The main points in all the stories are, when compared, as 

follows: 

A culture hero s«»uKht a mvMic land lilessed with ahundamc, and 
hfiiucht from that fa«*ored plai e, the Com and Rain Nfaids, whose worship 
or prayer wa^ |iowerfut in l»rinKin|; food and rain. Sinpprd of pathetic em- 
Ik llishitic-nt. th( lefrrml has a prai tiral interpretation. I*hetwfi necessities, 
I «>rn and rain, failed the am ient Hopi at some early e|ioch in their history. 
Ml I hat they were in dan;^'er of Mar«'ation. when one of their numlH*r. fur- 
iiished with pra\rr offerihffs as sacrilices. i«HiKht other pe<iple who knew 
pravi fN >**n\:> ami riles to hrinK the desired cifts. In order to learn ihese 
• harms hr was initialed into their prieslbood hv this foreij^n |»ei»ple. and to 
ni.iWe ih.it a«^>ption complete, married one of tneir maids, and. to ^ve his 
lirethren. he l>iou|thi his bride and offspring to live with his own people. 
\\i^ i hililft ti were like th«ise of her famtljr line Snake clan), and unlike his. 
and hem c trotiMe .ttit^ l>eiween them. The iiuilher returned to her own 
I ind. and tht father alMi s<»uf;ht a new h<Hiie. Their children inherited the 
thi pra\er% and Ming a whii h lirin^ corn and rain, and they were ancestors 
o( the ptesnit Snake people. 

Ni it IS I l>elie%e. that e%ery year, wheo the pmper lime ccmics. the men 
*'i the ^^ake family, who have lieen ioltiated into tne Snake fraternity, »nd 
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IhedcM'end^intilKwhiinllirte |>rayeH,Min|;!>,iiiil (eiiahet wi'rc (ran*millnl. 
as)>emt>k. and in oidcr th»t their w>irk oiity rvsruilile the >tii< cflrul, ^nd tie 
nmrc etti. ai ihua. Ihev t-iilhcT the rrptiUs (ri.m ilie fiiliU; d.ince «i1h thrin. 
n «r olil: pcrM>naliiiK 'her molhi-r. ili.- Corn anil MiM Maid-, in ihc kivj 
itr.iiiijtit.ition. and at the < Iifm- •■( the il.ini'r. -ay tht-ir prn>cri in hearing ■■( 
thr rci>tilrs. ihat ihi-y ni.iv ri |nMt ihf in I" hi»,'hrT dillii'S. 

U hile ihi- thciiry ol the Snake Uaiit e is plAu>.i1>le, it i.fFir- mi I'xpl.m.i 
ti<ino( why replilr-. .<rc r^rned in thr inuulhsof Ihr |irieM«. It can readily 
lie -tin (hat it prc-siipp.i-es ih.ii they dsni c in thi- tila/» with ihc pri<-tt*. 
t'Ul Hhvarc Ihrv nol -niipiv <Arri<<l in the h.iiid-? K<>r lliiv I 'onli-^v I 




Ihc p.ii. Iir- <.| ditloetil ...'•red ^Ai.i »>.:■)> ». r.' I^k' n >:.,„ thr und 
pi-liireot lhr.,ntr.-|.r**-.l...rit » .. .1.- i ,..- e.t •, tr . ..F.r.l T .ih, ,.-,„ 

held*, at-inil-. .< <d ih. .l.llrin.l <rd ■ -tn thrv li»|,r.t lirif |.i^%er. 

WM.a hniiC . -n( IM1I.I'' > 1 . II.. c^rn.l ■■< i1> rrtl. .. \ in t><-.t .1 :.-> !...*> 

Ihe .Snake lunie i» jr. . .a'-.(ai« pr .vtr It tjin, in ih.. (i thr reptiie* 
are iiaihercd Ituiii the ncids iffltruittt] with tbi. prater* of ib« people, mod 
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Ihrn £iven Iheir lilicrly. to Itear these pelitioni to Ihe divinitie* who can 
lititiK Ihe lilctiiiiKi >if copiout tuiat to the (utched and arid fartni of the 
ll<>|>it. It it. alto, a ilririuiuation of an ancirnl half my(bi<, half hiituric 
leucrid dealinK »ih the oriKin vmd miKMinin of the two fraiernme* which 
ci-lcliraie il. jiid l>y trjntmisiion lhr<>u|[h unnumliered KCncr::tiuni ol 
lincMH lid( l>e<oiiic convi'ntii'O'lited tii a degree, ind |>o«iililv the ai'tori 
iliriiiK.'Ue'i I I'uld not now ei|>lain the aixnilicanie of every detail of the 

t lie wiiou>ne«i and craviiy with whii h the (.erenioDUl* are i onduited 
i> t-i-ry imjurMive. The cercmoniet are rtimiou* and make up the cimipii- 
> .lied wiiriliip ii( the p<i>|ile ul Tuuy^n. Kvrn a viiilur, lient <in liichtiee- 
iiii;. will lie impri-s^d witb the teriuuineii of the Indiao dancers, and Ihe 
t viilincc III (Jci-p feeling |ictha|M it thould be called devotion in tbc 
otilimkeM. Not only in th>* sombre Snake Dance, but in every other cere- 
mony of I'usayan. tne .iclori arc inipired by one pur|>o«e, and that 11 to 




riii.olc ilir c'-di to Kit e rain and abundant crop*. So tbc bird* thai tiy, 
I ri')>[ile> iliat < raw I, are made mettcnf era 10 the K'cat nalurc icodt with 
iitii>ii>, .iikI ihr ilitlereni jnceslors and people in the underworld are 
iiiuti th.ii ilir iricni'iiiy is );i"i>K o". that they, too, may give their aid. 
11' jiiKiiiMi ..f ilei.iit connected with the observance ol unc ul the cere- 
'Di< t n aliiK.st b<->i>n<l belief, and. bcinx earned un in the dark kiva, baa 
it\\ I'.eii Hiinessed by ulhcrs than the initialed ptiestl. 

The (oUowin^; is the description of the Snake Dance : 

I Ik- k't.inil cnir.inre of the Snake priesit is dramatic to tbc lad decree. 
nil iii.iKMi. ■.tiitle* they hajtrn intu the plaia. every attitude lull of 
rrfi .mil tirrc c determined purpme, Tbc costume of the priesis of the 
iirr ■.,.. .eu of Antelopes IS g»\ in comparitOQ with ihat ol the Snake 
irti-, Tbeir liodiet rubbed with red paint. Uwir cluns blackened and 
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oulliiird uitli .1 uliitc Mri|>r, llu-it lUrk rril killii ind iiinn :isini. ihrir bar- 

li.iri' 'ini.iiiK iit?>. ^'i\(- t)i<' Stiakt; |>rii'>l> ;l rii>n| -iiiinlire »n(l (lialMilii Jl 
■iflT^T-n. r. .\f<ul 111. |.U/.i, )>v ■ ukIct <ir.'uii th.in ihc Ante 
l"|ir-, tli>-\ K-' -'rikiiii: ilic ■)•/■.'/" pliiiili »i'li I'"- I""'. ■"'<1 tiiwllv 
lr.i|,:[i^ Ti|.M.i ir Willi ».l.l L-i->tiirc^ \«Mr niiu'^ ilir cif< nit i> iiuil> ; then 

.1 liiK' I-. 1 .1 I I. 11.: 111.- liii,- ..t tlif A[itt-l..|K'v »!>.. . CI-- >hjkiiii; ihrir 

r..l)li'^. ^^h•■ h »:ii..,ji. i!i.' u.in.liu- i'i<t>' ol the r.illU' tn.ik< A Mi<>«u-lit o 
ililee]., Iiiiirirmiii; r 
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INITIATION AMON(i THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS. 

HV JOHN FKASEK, LL. U. 

There is a (growth and a decay of races, as of plants; the 
worlil's history proves that. In Australia, if the blacks had 
remained sole possessors of the land, they might have con- 
tinued to exist and perhaps prosuered, but the mroads of the 
white man's civilization is rapidly driving them out of exist- 
ence. The last of the Tasmanians died in 1876; in the colony 
of New South Wales there are now only 3,200 full-blood blacks, 
and a sli|^htly larger number of half-castes. In spite of every 
care to preserve the race, it is dying out in the settled districts 
of our island. Soon the black fellow will be only a memory, 
and his habits and customs an antiquarian study. 

It is needless to say that our blacks have been misunder- 
stooil and often maligned. In the early days, those settlers 
who saw a Karabari Uance in the forest, or observed how a 
black man avoided his wife's mother, regarded those customs 
as merely the pranks of savages, and spoke add wrote of them 
as such. All. the early books on the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia are unscientific, and it is only within the last thirty 
> cars or so that the anthropology of this land has become a 
study, and books written by competent men on that subject. 
( )nc of these has just been published by Macmillan & Co., 
London* The authors of it have personal knowledge of the 
tribes of ( cntral Australia, and describe and explain the native 
ntcs. customs and habits which they have seen there. 

It is nou agree .i that the Australians are negroid, but of so 
motiiheii a type as to have a special name, Australoid. The 
African negroes are by descent the cousins of the Australian 
hlai ks. for I believe that both races are of the same origin as 
those "black heads." whom Cyrus the Great records as having 
bet onie his subjects w hen he conquered Babylon. That I iamite 
race on upied the low country at the mouth of the Tigris and 
Luphratcs from the earliest times. Thence they divaricated, 
a> I think, in two streams —the one into Hgypt and Ethiopia, 
and thence into Central and Southern Africa; the other became 
the earliest ticcupiers of India, where they were afterwards 
subdued or dislodgetl by the incoming Aryns. Many look 
refuse in the* tableland of the Dekkan, while others fled up the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and it is in these regions, accordingly, 
that we find the closest resemblances to the Australians, so 
much so. that Muxlev classifies the Dravidic tribes of the 
Dekh.in as .Xustraloid. 

I he rontjuest of the plains of India, and other movements 

• I hr N'aiitr* I nt««« of C««tr%l A««trmlU.** by Prof. Raldvte S^—ct, M«Ib«onM Uaitr«r. 
« t> . ar. J > i • •iii«tt. Ap«ctAl aMcuiraia at Ahem SpnagB, So«tli AiiMralUu 
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at a later time, drove the aboriginals farther afield- into the 
I'.astern Peninsula and the Archipelago, whence in process of 
time they passed into Australia. New (iuinea. Fiji and the New 
Mehritles. ami in all these regions their descendants arc still 
located. That, at least, seems to me, the most reasonable way 
of arcountinj:^ tor the tacts of the case. 

Some important usatres link the Australians with the African 
negroes of the ('on^'o and (iuinea. The most forcible of these 
is the striking correspondence between the initiation rites 4>f 
the C'on^oese and the Australians. In an Australian tril>e. 
when youn^ mm have reached the a^c of puberty, they are 
admitted as mrmbers of the tribe by means of peculiar cere- 
monies, for which preparations have l>een made by the chief 
old men some time before. These have sent their own tribal 
mcssen^'crs to the neighboring tribes, to tell them that there 
will be an initiatiitn at a statecl time and place, and to mvile all 
who choose to come. The neighbors do come, and in (^reat 
numbers, for although there may be enmity and even war 
between the tribes, yet all are friendly at such a time. Mean- 
while, some cxperienicd men of the tribe to which the boys 
belong', have made tw«i flat tirclcs (>n the ground in the depths 
of the forest, raising a slight rid^e ot earth all round to mark 
the circuit of eat h. I he space within these circular enclosures 
is carefully cleand (»f every bit of wood, and even of every 
blade of t^tass. The one is at the foot of a rising spur of the 
mountains, and has a narrow path leading from it up to the 
other, or satrrd. circle, which cannot be seen from the other 
ground lower ijown. In this upp<*r circle a fire is kepi con- 
stant! v binnin*' in the centre, like the sacred hearth of X'esta; 
and th«- em losiiu; rid:«e of earth is sn sacred that, like the 
rom<iniim ot ancient Korne. none but priestly men can walk 
ai TOSS It 

rvrryllnn;.! beini.: "^^* rra»ly f<)r the ceremonies, a |*reat 
crowd ot propir assrniMrs around the lower circle, and arc 
made to lie |ifi>ur on tlw* •^rountl wrapped in opossum cloaks. 
"several ot tin- "lii men. .irtne<l with sp«.irs, keep on runnini; 
round the pi<i Irate t ompaiu . threatening to thrust through 
with till* spr.ii aruiiiie wlio dates to It»ok up. Meanwhde the 
posniiariiN. pcili.ipH three or fi»ur in number, have l>een scl in 
tlir Mii'ldlr Mt this « in It*, dautied all o\er with retl pamt. Their 
iiiotlitMs * <itni> t'irwaid 'ind riianuinit thrrii. that is. b\ certain 
syiiibirli' a', iiiovrtnrnts. hand ••\(-r the < ust«idy ot the buy*! tu 
the ' I ara-irs * nj iiictii« me men." w Im are to tram them in 
the l.riMuIfiige i.t the m\steries Ihese men sei/e the boys 
•uiil run i-.\.i\ with tlirin p the narrow path which lra<U to the 
cifi !(* ot iti\itat:tin !hr iiinei sin Hit*, as it were, of this open- 
air tffiiplf III ill* \\ih.,!n W Ii«*n tlie\ are ;^t»ne. the crowiU that 
tia\' lif-ru I\ lit <'ri tiic '.;r<*tin<! an* allowed tti risr up. and they 
drp.irt t«» tli'ir •! Af;!iii-^'N in :;r«*at .;Iee 

Uitliiii the tithrr t irt !e. the l.ids ha\e to lie flat tm the 
;/ri>i;nt). it mav be. ftir two <»r three wt-rks. under the constant 
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char^^e of several old men, and during that period they get 
only a little bread and water. One youn^ man, who had been 
initiated, told me that when at last he got the order to rise, he 
was so faint that he* staggered and fell. The trees around this 
circle, have the bark cut with numerous devices to the height 
of seven or right feet up, to represent the gods of the native 
mythology; the boys were taken round to these and bidden to 
look on them, and are told which god each device represents; 
the old men also continue from time to time to instruct them 
in the beliefs of their ancestors. When the boys, by fasting 
and low diet, have been brougnt to a sufficiently ethereal state 
of mind to believe submissively all that their instructors say. 
thev are carried to a camp some miles away, but are assured by 
that old men that they have got there by Hying through the air. 
Here, they are kept for a long time, receiving instruction in the 
tribal lore, the duties of the tribesmen, and all other thing that 
a full member of the tribe ought to know. When their in.struc- 
tion is ( ompleted. the boys with all the men go to a big pool of 
water nearby, and wash off all the paint red and white from 
their bodies. They then form themselves into two parties and 
eng.ige in a mimic battle, to test the valor of the youths as 
warriors. This over, the initiated are now full members of the 
tribe and begin to bear their new duties and privileges. 

These, then, are the Australian ceremonies of ** man-mak- 
ing"; they are best known by the name of ''the Bora," and I 
have described them **in petto" as they were practised in my 
part of the country. KIsewhere they have other names, and 
the rites arc abridged or varied; yet in all tribes they are 
essentially the same. 

It is worthy of note that in the Kora grounds which I have 
examined, the path up the hill faces the east, or nearly so. 
Does that mean that tne principle of orientation is part of the 
religious system of our blacks? 

.Now, to all these ceremonies close analogies are found 
among the natives of the Congo and Tppcr Guinea, and less 
markedly in other parts of Africa. And these analogies are 
so conspicuous, that I can account for them only by l>elieving 
that the Australian blacks and the blacks of the Congo regions 
had a common origin in the far distant past. There are several 
other remarkable instances of correspondence in their beliefs, 
hut these cannot be noted here at pre.sent. 

Professor Spencer's book also explains the tribal organiza- 
tion t»f the tribes which he visited. Nearly every tribe in 
.\ustralia has two or more intermarrying classes, and marriage 
and descent are strictly regulated, according to the classes and 
totrtiis. as is well known. Hut in one of the tribes which he 
notiics. descent is counted m the male line, not through the 
mother, as m many other tribes. It is clear, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding all that has been written about Australian 
Tuother right and father-right, the whole subject still requires 
investigation. 
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HY C. F, LAIDI.AW. 

Whrn one considers the needs and necessities of primitive 
people, one is not surprised at their display of originality in 
means and material necessary to their well bring and comfort, 
nay their very existence, especially amongst the semi sedentary 
and hunter tril>es of the north. True, they had the materia! at 
liand which every prmiitive people have, namely, stone. b<^ne. 
wood, horn and clay; but. nevertheless, in the manufacturing 
of implements and utensds from these and other materials, not 
for everyday uses and needs, but for occasional special uses, 
lies their ingeniousness. 

At occasional times lately, while investigating the ash-beds 
of this vicinity (Toronto). I was btruck with the occurrence of 
certain teeth 
gniund into vari- 
ous shaf>es for 
use as tools, 
notably the 
canine treth of 
brars and the 
incisor t«eth of 
be.ivers and p«»r 
c u p I n r ^ I lie 
first formed into 
kn!\<-N. sli.ivrrs. 
and po s s 1 1> 1 \ 
Im)! crs. b\ ijrind 
ing laterally llal 
on tlie en.imel. 
while the l.itlrr 
wer«' lormed into 
knivr^, chiNfls. 
a n i\ V,' r .i v «• r s. 
the knive* ^r 

uig f'»rriir«l b\ M'litting the teeth iMU^'itudinall) an«l grind 
ing the tr.ii tureil side to an eil::r. either on the outsitle 
of the toiith. iir or» the inside, as the iiec«'sMt\ or fancy 
(It-maiided. thus in <»nr rase torniing a kinfe I'.avini; the edge on 
the lonintiidinal ci»nvr\ed portion tif the l»lade. nsdul m cut- 
ting fr«»!ii the user, and vin- versa in the other, it Inring edged 
«»n ihi* <tinf.i\e purtion. and usi-«i m drawitiL* ti>ward the u<^r. 
Mit h as < n!tiiii» thon^N. %( rapiri'^ shafts, etc The chisels ami 
::raverN < • .illed gravers tK'cauNr the\ ht the narrou. incised 
lin« s on poitrrv which was made before the vessel uas baked, 
a use wliKh the smaller rodents' terth nrrd not be ground for| 





l\f \H liMil M. 
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having the top surface ground smooth, to a greater or less 
decree forming an aculcr angle with the culling edge than the 
natkiral one. These chisel;* and gravers arr the full width of 
the tooth, though, in an exceptional case, the tooih has been 
split and the sides ground down, forming in one instance a 
graver of .ibout three-sixteenths of an inch in width at the bit. 
The bear-looth knives, when not ground very thin, can be 
used as shavers, 
by placing on 
the ground part. 
the convex side 
facing out, and 
shoving away 
from the user, 
when they are 
capable of tak- 
ing off a fine 
shaving; but 
these shavers 
may have been 
knives, aban- 
doned before be- 
ing completed, 
for some reason 
or other. How- 
ever, when more 
fully ground. 
they are capable 
of being used in 
various wars, 
not excepting 
lioring, for Ihcir 
enamel edge is 
very sharp and 
is capable of do- 
ing just as good, 
if not better, 
cutting in wood 
than a blade of 
iiiAK I....TH »si> Hi'Avni iF^TH flint is. 

I'li-tr ■(.,... , .a4 ,-»*.• I.~<l>. (.,.»>•<■ !<>• koifr I.D.ri ThcaboVC 

*"'" '■ i„. "?.r IrlV, VVrf'""" *"'■"'' subject is here 

treated inalocal 
-rn->(-. anil >■< ticcosN.inly short, on account of lack of material. 
Miiiit itu/cTi or Ml specimens only having been obtained. This 
• lasMit .irtH rails, only being noted in ash-beils, elude the search 
nt.r\>c|it till- nm^l vit:il-tnt investigators. The only mention of 
ihr^r p.ittn'iibr tooK that has come to my notice so far, is in 
■ I'liinitivc Industry." page ^13. where a lower incisor of a 
Ix'jt LI that IS ground lu an edge, is figured, and is from * grave 
m the Mohawk valley. 
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There were other uses for teeth by the aborigines, such 
as perforated teeih of the bear, wolf, elk, doc *tc., for su>- 
pension as nccklactr!) or ornaments for tfie dress: and teeth 
with (leiiomin.itional marks upon them, used in vaiiou-s ^ambl- 
inc wames (sec "Chess and I'layinj; Cards," issued lately by 
the Smith-'onian institute). Sometimes we come across bears' 
teeth, split lonciludinally in half throut;h the longest trans- 
verse diameter and t4)e split side smoothed by f^rinding. Its 
.1 problem to what particular use these latter were put to. 

.Again, in the sokilhern mounds of (ieorgia and Florida, 
according tti I'larencc U Mi.ore and Gushing, sharks' teeth, 
both fossil and of the present geological period, arc found, 
which show traces of having been put to some use, having their 
edge worn or perforated, and their points chipped or showing 
wear by tise. With thr exception of 
these isolated cases. I have come 
across no other instance of teeth used as 
tools by our aborigines ( nut regarding llic 
lvs<|uimaux |. i'heashbedsof this vicinity 
contain a great number of these beaver 
and porcupine incisor teeth in their 
n.<luraal condition, showing wear at the 
ci.tting edge, and ijuite a few showing 
grinding on the sides. These teeth, 
generally split up to fragments on expos- 
ure to the air. The lower incisor teeth 
of the beaver, being naturally adapted 
to cutting wood, and the teeth of the 
porcupine to stripping batk and crop- 
ping twit's lor food, cm we wonder, then, 
th.-it the aliorigines noted this and im- 
pro\C(l on then cutting propensities, for. 
.iccordtng to A I-' Hunter, in a letter 

»" *' I" i>n till- aiwivc Mibject. ".iboriginal geniiit 

'''l'ili-Mh''"."itri'),^!"" „'. ■' **'*■• ^''■''y "'■-^'l'''" •""' I'luch more adapt- 
.-i.Vi..-/'''; ""■ able to what they had to work with than 
Kurope-in Kmiun " 
Kju. in ■■ I'irhislorii l-'ishini;,"' gives on pjgr jS a ligure of 
arishhook.m.Kleoulot a uiMbo.tr i lu^k, from the lake dwell- 
in;; .It Moo%rd<>il. jn>I on p.iges .'K .ind :.■. bears' teeth having 
the liv;iite-- i>l .i [iikr .ind .i ^r.il engr.iveii on them, respectively. 
loiiMil III the l>o[ie tave <il Ihiruthy Cimtto, H'r>incc 

\\c hA\c iii> sp.ide^ thai I know ot. or plows. al>o. no 
n.iiivc slietU lari;e enough toi luirs I otten come across 
sh.iiil.lcr liLnles. on village ^ilrs. »pl.nieiril at the br€>ad etlne. 
whi. h m.iy rrMill from u-.e .in hoc. ct. They must have had 
Mime Milt of .igiii ultuT.iI t'KiU l-<i llie • uttiv.ttion ot corn, etc., 
which ua^ u<>Tice>l by the c.tilv ]>nc-.t'> rxi>lorers in the Huron 
and iithcf •.'>i]iiine'>. 4I10 iemain-< ol winch are (uund in ash- 
Itd-. 




AMERICAN INDIANS' HANDICRAFT. 

RV W. II. BKAINBKI). 

In the niches of the beautifully carved Corse Hill (Scot- 
land) sandstone of the i^rand western staircase of New York 
State's famous Capitol are neat cases of oak and plate glass, 
containing American Indian curios. These relics of New York 
aborigines form a section of the State Museum. They are the 
property of the State of New York, by purchase, and are in the 
custody of the Regents of the University, who control the 
affairs of the University of the State of*^ New York. The 
University consists of all incorporated institution of academic 
and higher education, the State Museum, the State Library, 
and such other libraries and museums or other institutions for 
higher education as may be admitted by the regents. The 
regents also have in their possessioh the wampums of the Six 
Nations ot New York, a powerful combination in its day, the 
University having been appointed keeper of these unique belts 
in July of i>h>8, when the chiefs representing the descendants 
of the once powerful tribes visited the Capitol and formally 
placed the valuable historic relics in its keeping. The wam- 
pums are the widest on record. 

Hut the pur|>ose of the writer is not to tell of wampum, but 
of the earthenware of the New York aborigines, and clay 
tobacco pipes, mainly. The valley of the Mohawk is rich in 
specimens of Indian handicraft. There are yet many mounds 
which have never been explored. They were used for burial 
purposes, religious ceremonies, and in some instances as places 
for observation. The value of these mounds to the archaeologist 
does not depend u|>on their si/e. Frequently the Indians would 
heap up a ^reat quantity of soil over the body of some chief 
and. after the mound was leveled, the arch;eologist would 
obtain little for his pains. The burial mounds are usually 
about lOO feet long, fifty feet wide and of varying height. The 
mounds in New \'ork State are usually of this kind. 

There has been much written on the results of explorations 
of mounds, the most recent contribution to literature on the 
suhiecl l>eing " Karthenware of the New York A'borigines," by 
Rev. W . M. Heauchamp, of Haldwinsville, forming one of the 
bulletins of the University of the State of New York. This is 
profusely illustrated. A. R. Richmond. a banker at Canajoharie. 
who has about 20.000 specimens of Indian products in his col- 
lection Rev. ( ). C. Auringer, of Albia, and Prof. D. F. Thomp- 
son, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, are the more 
prominent of the collectors of New York State. They find 
that the Indians occupied only the territory to the west of the 



Sui« i uts whKli illu»irAi« ilk«M piM* will b« foMid m cIm ckApMf iM MiMia4«B«uld«n 
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Hudson River, juil^iii)^ from the relics discovered. As a rule, 
vessels of stonc or bark preceded earthenware. Those of bark 
have left no trace, l)ut those of potstonc or steatite are not rare 
in many localities, hut whrre they arc found, earthenware is 
usually absent. The Iroquois and Algonquin Indians employed 
the latter largely. The Ksquimos still use potstone vessels. 
The earthenware vessels are mostly of unitpie decoration, their 
makers employing; strin^js, pebbles, j^rain. fin^^er nails and some- 
timi'S the human face for that purpose. In some instances the 
collectors have been unable to definitely decide just what 
device was used, to brin^ about some of the results obtained. 
For the jjreater part the vessels were sun baked, fire bein^; used 
in comparatively few instances. There have been discovered 
a tew places which have been taken for kilns, the pros|>ectors 
jud^in^ from the pottery found and its position. 

It is Dr. Heauchamp^s belief that the Irotpiois did not make 
stone pipes when first known, unlcNS rarely, the clay pipe bein|{ 
then in use throughout the nations of that larj^e family, but for 
official purposes stone calumets appear (piite early. Captain 
(jeor^e U'eymouth. in visiting i-on^ Island in Mn»5. found that 
the heads of tobacco pipes were sometimes made of clay, and 
sometimes were only the claw of a lobstei. Ileiiry Hudson 
observed amon^ the Hudson River Indians copper pipes and 
cooking utensils. I \ idences of the use of copper arc fre- 
<|uently brought to li^ht in other states than New York. In 
Martha's Vineyard. .Massarhu sett's, pipes with hard dried clay 
bov\ls. and stems (»f copper, finely i losed and cemented 
tojjether. were foumi recently. 

I he HuMins were fond of :% pipe, known by collectors as 
the Huron pipe, whuh had chat.u tiristic human heads and 
amis. Another popular <lesi^n with this tribe, was a bowl 
ent\Mnrd with serpents and with a sii.ike hea<l Ik>wI. which, 
however, was more strictly a favorite of the ^eneca tribe. 
Owl pipes weir made by the I'etiins and the ( )neidas, and the 
hm^ stems, with lines .md elliptic mdrntions were everywhere 
p4>pul.u hr. r>eaiuliamp believes that but little pottery has 
l>een found in New \ Hrk to wliu h An a^e of iniuh over 500 
years can be >atel\ asnibeil, unless it ni.iy l>e on small huntmg 
camps < luoiiolo^ieally. most the .lrtlilr^ he describes in his 
Regents' bulletin l>eloni^ t«» the sfventrenth eentury, and the 
j.ir^jri p.irt tit the rr^t app.iientU l'» the sixteenth 

I he ipiestion whether tob.tiiti sniokin}^ originated in the 
eastern 01 western • ontinent is still .in unsettled one. but the 
authorities mostly le.in tti Atiienea as bein^ its birthplace. 
Kdwin .\ H.irber is ot the brlir-i that fairy pipes. Celtic or 
elfin pipe\. are the ohlest toriii known m dreat Mritain. Dr. 
Heauchamp in his able paprr. says 



I lie iivibTt <» • ••hilt ( (ril .( iih t<il».i> • •• .ir« of L'rrAi iiiteri if It 
j< I rptalilr ••rirntii; !•• -^IMnt^ ot r . rr\ V.twi itul .^ litii* Kij^nf it 1^ attachrd 
to 4 Urk:<* wiM»lf ti iiii^k hin*: t«cti'r< tti« «i.t«'f. fti kr* p ihr tpinl <if the 
lUJksk lU a peaceful m>>od. It .ilUyr>(l Montiv 'ainl m^s i^fjktcful Ui ihr 
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thundcm. It was always used at the burning of the white dog. and was 
indisprni^abte at councils of peace or war In digging ffinseng a little of it 
was scattered over the first plant found, which was Teft unharmed. How 
largely it entered into Indian life may be seen in old chronicles, or even on 
a reservation now. 

ThiH nati\c northern tobacco. Mf<<'/i4iir<f ntstica/\% used in alt sacred 
functions, and ^rows »|K>ntancously when once intr«M)uced. It has a yellow 
Howt r. and is smaller than our commercial ktodt. In the prosperous days 
of the Tionontatie.or Tobacco nation of Canada, it was a source of revenue 
to that ant ient people. Loskiel said. ** The species in comm >n use with the 
Delawares and IriKjuois is so strong that they never smoke it alone, but 
smoke It with the dried leaved of the sumac or other plants." The Onon- 
dagan Htill cultivate this species sparingly, calling it oyrmkunt Ac^irur. real 
tobacco. 

< >n hi!« pii»e the Indian exercised his highest taste and skill, nor did he 
wish to lose his own enjoyment of its beautv. Early clay pipes had the 
hnest features within the sni<»ker's sight, the lace on the bowl toeing usually 
turned toward hiin. Later examples often reversed this feature. Iwth in 
clay and stone. Quite commonly it will be found that the figure on the 
bowl was molded separately, and then attached. Detached heads occur, 
broken off. and often beautifully wrought. Symmetrical designs appear, as 
when two or more heads of any kind are grouped in various ways. Very 
often thef(»rin is lK)th simple anil elegant, asm the trumpet pipes with their 
graceful < urves. .\fter a time, however, the cheap and convenient pipe of 
the white man. or the elegant red stone pipe of the west, displaced the work 
of the native forest artist. 

.'\ VI ry lar^je proportion of the aboriginal clay pipes of New York were 
made by the IriM|uois. and many are very neatly nnisned. the work on them 
l>emg inut h better than that on earthen ve«sels. Some are so smooth as to 
suj^gt Ht a dull ela/e. This appearance, however, comes from the careful 
finish of the surface. They vary much in color, as the vessels do. Some 
Seneca pipes have almost the appearance of black marble. Those found 
farther east are much lighter in hue. The ornamental work varies still 
more, and is often quite artistic. Human heads, with those of quadrupetis 
and birds often niibellish the bowls, an^l more rarely the stems. Lines and 
dots arr sometimes tastefully arranged. The upturned and open jaws of 
some anitnal mcasionally form the Ixiwl. while some peculiarities hint at a 
knowled^'e of the whites in a few from prehistoric sites. The Algon(|uins 
.ilso made pipes of clay. 

I'retiscly when l.uropean pipes began to be used by the New York 
Indians, we may not he ar)le to aecide. Large white stems, carved as orna- 
ments, appear on the Onondaga site of 1654. but this was oc«'upied for some 
vear> lon^'i r. No Dutch pipes have been found, known as such, and it is 
not likt is that Kni;lish pipes would have been introduced inland, till the 
Khkilivh to >k and retained p<»ssession of the province of New York. On 
some sites of the last <piarter of the seventeenth century, such pipes have 
been fotind. In i^>84. duties were laid on tobacco pipes and boxes intended 
for the In lian trade, amid a host of other things, so that they must then 
ha\e h.oi an extensive use here and elsewhere. As public gifts to the 
Indians thcv lirst appear in a Ci>uncil held in i6Q2.but some may have l>een 
k:i\(n before. 1 he older ones have the bowl rather small and barrel shaped. 
and the maker's initials may ap{>ear on the projecting heel below the b*)wl. 
A lar^e nuinher of pipes have been found (»f these and s(»mewhat differing 
forms, and some are of much interest to the antiquarian. In later councils 
w.impum pipt s appear as presents, but without any suggestion of their 
form or nature. 1 hev are mentioned in reports for 1702. 



TIIK IM<i:mST()klC MONrMKNTS ()!• nRITTANY- 

hV rknFF.SSOR A. ». MACAIMM. 

The menhirs, dolmens, and tumuh of Hrittany. though much 
(hscusscd. still offer problems for solution which arc of im|)ort- 
ance in deter ming features of the Neolithic and Hronze p)eriod<. 

The iifje of these monuments is undecided, for Ferj:usson^ 
believes that they are all post- Roman, while others claim fnr 
them an anterior ori|jin. The difficulty in this matter is due to 
the fact that the remains wrre not, until the close of the la^t 
century, thou^^ht worthy of reference by writers who must have 
seen them. Ciesar, who was in the nei^jhborhood of Carnac 
when the sea tjj^ht between his galleys and those of the Veneti 
took place in the Gulf of Morbihan, makes, in his description of 
that battle, no reference to the thousand menhirs, which, if they 
were there then, he must have seen also at the time On this 
ground Fergussiin regards them as of later date, but one cannot 
de(>end very much on such a line of ar<^iiment, for Madame de 
Scvigne visited Auray and the Carnac region in l6Si>. and 
although she wrote copiously about everything that apparently 
came under her <»bservation then, she makes nti reference to 
the existence of these monuments Are we. therefore, to c«»n- 
clude lh.4t they were erected in the eighteenth century? On the 
other hanil, the sitt* of a Roman camp has been discovered in 
the area covered by the menhirs of kcrruario. in the neighl>or- 
hood of C.irnac. and some of the menhirs were used in ihe con 
structmn <»1 the wall, while others inside the en('l'»Mjre are 
blackencil \\\\h s<K>t, probably due to the legh»n.iries using them 
as hearthstones. This clearly uuiicates an Ante Romin date for 
the foundation of these monuments In regard t<» the age of 
the dolinrn<< o( Ikittany. the char.ictrr of thr skulls found in 
them IS dei isivf — while the skull of the trit>esriian in itritlany m 
C.i'sai's time w.is braehycephalic. that <>f the tlolinc n iMiiiders 
was sub di»]i{ ocrphalu , or mesaticcphalu' l*ri)in this it is con- 
cluded that trie tjolinen-biiilders wert- .i raee wliu h precedeti the 
(Vlts 111 \V< ««tcrn Irame lb»\\ l.ir b.n k in time tlolmrns were 
first erei ird it is ini|x»ssit>ie t«» s.iy. b it it niMst be recngni/ed 
that in North (ierm.iny. in N >rway .uu\ Swcdrn. anil in Ireland 
doliiH ns \M re i reeled in the C hrisiian « ra 

In rr^.irfl to the significance of the iiunhirs. nothing as yet 
has l>ecn d< tlnitrly determim d Rrniains of human skeletons. 
aecoiii{tanied in some cases by flint imprint nts. h iv* Urvti f<*und 
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at the foot of some of them, and hence it is inferred that they 
arc the equivalents of our burial headstones. This explanation 
inu^t appear doubtful to anyone who has examined the ''align- 
ments" of Carnac. Here very few human remains have been 
toiind in connection with them, althou^^h there are thousands in 
the diNtrici. The view that the "alignments" were connected 
with sun-worship or serpent-worship, postulates first of all an 
explanation of the object of the isolated menhirs in other 
{urts of France ami in Great Britain. Sun-worship undoubtedly 
obtained amongst ancient Kritish and Gallic tribes, but the 
founders of the menhirs have yet to be shown to be of Celtic or 
Helgic affinities. There is very little evidence to show that 
serpent- worship obtained among these, or among the earlier 
inhabitants of France. In the tumulus on the island called 
(javr'innis, in the Gulf of Morbihan, the local guide points out 
to visitors a sinuous line which is believed to represent the 
ser(K-nt. but anyone who examines closely the rich sculpturing 
about It will Nee at once that the artist had no preconceived 
plan, and that the sinuous line, being made last, is the unfore- 
seen, haphaz.ird result. 

It IS difTicult to believe that the "alignments'* were not con- 
nected with some religious observance or creed. The extra- 
oriiinary size of some of the menhirs forming them, and particu- 
larly of the fallen and broken one near the Dol des Marchands, 
is such as to force one to question whether any influence, save 
religious, could have compelled the founders to undertake the 
^M^antic toil of their erection. Undoubtedly they must have 
been regarded as sacred objects, and this leads one to understand 
why they were used in some cases for human burial. Their use, 
therefore, as burial monuments may have been secondary. We 
have dn m stance of such secondary use in the case of cathedrals 
ami churches of to day. The existence of stone circles or 
iTotnkchs. like the one which terminates the alignments at 
Mene< . would further seem to strengthen the view that all these 
inonuinents were in some way connected with religious observ- 
ances. 

The dolmens present less difficulty as to their significance. 
1 h( y are more or less caverns formed in many cases of gigantic 
st«>iu s which are usually only partially sunken m the earth, and 
ct)V(rrii l)v very much larger flat stones, often weighing many 
t<uiN Id these chambers have been found human bones, flint 
an«i so'iKtiineii bronze implements, with some specimens of rude 
puitt ry. \Ved^e-;»ha|K*d specimens (celts) of jade, or green 
^totu . U.i\%: also been found in some dolmens. This bears on 
thr * a\e ' cult which undoubtedly obtained among the 
(!< linen builders. In the dolmen near Locmariaquer, called the 
1 )m1 Jcs .Marchands, a large figure of an axe is engraved on the 
under suitace of the covering stone. On the Urge flagstone on 
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the floor of another dolmen of that neighborhood, the Mam-Luii. 
there is a very large figure of an axe in relief This is pointed 
out by the loc.il guide as the figure of a sword. On one of the 
Il.it stunt-s taken from the tumulus to the south of l^cmariaquer, 
called Mani ir-fl'raff, there arc many axes sculptured. In 
urdcr to iimlcrsland the significance of these figures, one must 
com]hirtf them with what has been observed in several of the 
Marnt- caves In these are three instances of a female figure 
rudely sculptured, associated with the outlines of haficd axes. 
In ihc ddlnien of Collorgucs, in the De)>artnK-nt of (iard, the 
slab forming (ht; central part of the rool has a female figure 
rudely outlined, and under it is cut the figure of an axe. All 




tlie-e MilnturiN hjve been found .iss^-i i tu-u «nii nun, ii. me 
.txi-. \\\-f l')rr, w.i-> the synil»il of %<iini' rut). Ik-1il-v< il to t>c that 
.>t .t.l'it> »h. >-. n<iw ti-rnii^d rlit-'-.\x<- <; »l.le^^." This cult 
w.is .IK-' \>:v<\ liy till- OIlJC .ind othef 1 >>iitrtii|><<r.trie% .nul %Uvi-e4- 
•oil III tli'- iloIiiK-n biiililers in (iiul. .lU'l was C'>riliii<i(-il even 
li.in. for .unon^sl the K'l^niniicd 
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belonfiini:; to the Neolithic age, and further, it was handed down 
Trom Pdlzolithic times, or at least from the transition period 
between the I*<ilacolithic and Neolithic ages, when caves where 
not inhabited, but utcd as burial places. Borla^ * attempts to 
show that the cult obtained over the whole of Western Kurope, 
and ht^ claims that indications of it arc shown in the pottery of 
Missarlik found there by Schlictiiann. That it had a wide range 
may be granted, fur in I'alxolithic times there was probably one 
race occupying the whole of Kuntpc, and this fact woul J account 
for a wide diffusion of ethnic and religious ideas, but it may be 
doubted if some of the figures, e.g., those of the pottery at 
Hiuarlik, supposed to be those of the Axe Goddess, arc more 




than accidental resemblances to the symbols of her cult. 

The tuniuti were undoubtedly used for the sepulture of im- 
portant persons, such as kings, chiefs or leaders, and their 
relatives. It is not improbable that ihcy may have been used in 
the CISC o( certain religious rites, for in the tumulus called 
Manc-er H'rocc, at l.ocmariaqucr, and in Mont St. Michel, at 
Carnac, a large numtier of cells (stone axes) were found, and 
thcsf have t>cen regarded as votive offerings either to the Axe 
(ioddos, (lie manes of the dead, or to the divinities of death. 
In many ol the tumuti the bones found were more or less 
incinLr.itC(i, proving that cremation was practised. On the 
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ex{>osc(l surface of the (greater number of the slabs forming the 
walls of the tumulus of Givr'inis the line-tracing or sculpture is 
very rich, am! gives a marked distinction to this tumulus. It 
would seem to iiave b-jcn the tomb of a king. 

It is in the dolmens, however, that one finds the largest num- 
ber of in!^criptions. These have not been deciphered. They 
would appear tti consist of two kinds — one ornamental, good 
examples of which are to be observed in the upright supportmg 
stone of ihe I)nl des Marchands, the second totemic, of which 
examples are to be found in the dolmen at Kerioned, in the Alee 
Ouiverte des Pierres I'lates, near Locmariaquer. and in the Alee 
Couverte of LufT.ing A curious fact is that in the two last 
named there are the outlines of the same fi;;ure, which seems to 
the writer to be thit of an opened lentil pod On one of the 
slabs in the Matu* Liid dolmen there is an inscription which is 
difTicult t<> el iSMify. It is clearly not ornamental, and it is not 
totemic. for At\ almost similar one has been described as found in 
the New (irange tumulus, near I)rt>gheda. Ireland. Something 
similar is to be observed on one of the vertical slabs at the end 
of the cavern in the (lavr'inis tumulus, but here the outlines are 
less readily traced, nwin^ to the surrounding lines of sculpture 
fallowing the curves of the inscription It may be hierogram- 
matic in function. 

(.)f what race were the dolmen builders? The definite 
answer to this (ptestion would determine also who were the 
founders of the tumuli, for it is generally ci»nceded that the three 
classes of monuments m ly have, in Hrittany at least. In-en built 
by the same tribe or race. Though first looked u|>on as of 
C'ellic ori;;in. it is now rei.'«);^nized that they are the remains of a 
race which inh.ibtte<l the weNtern and nortwestern pirt of Murope 
before the advent of the Celts. This race, known as Iberian, 
also occupied Irel.ini). Wales, and the western portions of Kng- 
laiid and .Sc>>t!arid. and thus the liistiibution of dolmens and 
other megahthic remains wouM be accounted for. There are, 
however. (Iitlirultit> in accepting this view. The dolmen -budders 
Well- ine^ ith rphalic. the Iberians doln hi>cephalic The ll>erians 
wIm inh.iWited tlie l)ordo^;ne distiK t and the porti«>n of the 
L.iii<lrs tli^trict. incliidiri;^ iJax and its neighborliood, from 
I'rft.r •lithrt ritii' s. di<! n >t build dolmen^, and in all the Ciiuntry 
\\iu/^ b(tw>en thr ijiroftne and the Pyrenees, inhabited in 
i'.i ^.u's d.ty by the A'juitani. a tribe of the Iberians, there are 
\erv f"w m<-'j.i!itliii reinaiiis 

riie ( \p!anatii*n of thesf ditt'u u'lies can only l>e conjectural. 
Ar>i»rdin^ to ( '•ilI:.Mioii * the llivrt.itis were not a race, but an 
a sNt III I »!.«;,;«• iir ioll»iti»ii of tribi N, derived from three races 
i%hili iiih.ibittti tr<i II thr- earliest tiiiK's the S(Mnisli |)enin«ula. 

•l-.!«- .• ^.» !■•» * M ' J "t ^ ^ *■' ' ■»■♦ i"'*'^ l-Tt..l«»«iiii«a. 
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These were the Neandcrthaloids af Gibraltar, a people hke the 
Cro-Magnon race, and the type called be Dc Q^^^i'^^^R^^ ^^^ 
rAcc of Mugem. whose remains arc to be found in kitchen mid- 
dings, on the bmks of the Tagus. Accepting this view, it 
would be possible to regard the Aquitani as a less mixed race 
descended from the Cro-Magnon type of Pah-uolithic times, and. 
therefore, not possessed of the same customs as the more mixed 
It>crian race or tribes. Sergi,* on the other hand, claims for the 
Iberian race a single African origin, and that as a uniform race it 
spread over Western France and the British Isles. 

Ic would appear that in order to ascertain definitely who the 
dolmen builders were, it is necessary first of all to determine 
clearly the origin and history of the Iberians, and this can only 
be done when the anthropology of the Spanish peninsula is as 
fully worked out as that of France. 



KGYPTOLOGICAL NOTKS. 

BY REV. W. C. WINSI.IJW, I.L. D. 

Thk Tomb of rTAHiioTKP. The Arch.x'ologica! Survey 
Department of the Kgypt Kxploration Fund has been making 
a thorough study of the celebrated tomb of that wise Solomon 
I'tahhotep. prince and priest in the fifth dynasty of Tetkara, 
rated on the Abydos tablets as the thirty-second king of 
Iv^ypi. The official of the society. Rev. N. de G. Davies, has 
iiist sent us a vivid, as well as scientific, account of his labors 
at th.it toiub I use some of his manuscript and follow his 
s|»clling o! proper names. He says he has spent the whole 
five months in the tomb of Ptahhetep at Saggara. dwelling 
alone m its corridor, and copying its sculptures. I*'or a little 
rxcav.ition soon showed that the name and plan, which were 
the uholo notice of it in Mariett's •• Mastabas.*' were <juite mis- 
leading .Another burial chamber was found to exist on the 
\v<st. an<l l)«»th this and the corridor were inscribed in honor of 
his son. Ikncthetep The little chamber of Ptahhetep (dating 
ff«»ni the fifth dynasty. ( . H. C. 3600). which, both by reason of 
itN workmanship and its charming compactness and complete- 
ness claims to l)e one of the most perfect specimens of the 
art of the ancient kingdom, was found to be all in the tomb 
whii h bears his name. The decoration of the chambers of his 
son IS distinctly interior. The stone is in places wretchedly 
pour, precluding g(M)d work, and the scenes of the corridor 
exhibit all sta^'es of execution, from the almost defaced first 
^keti hcs in ink up to the delicately moulded low relief, over 

• I '•t>fun( utid Wrhr^lluOf il*« Mtlt«llAft<ll«4-KcA StAMMMr* A«lOftM«ff« lT«b«rMfl«aoff 

% >r. X l'>Njin.j. I^i|>tic VeiUf « »• WiUmImi Fn«4«ncti 
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the gentle swellings uf which one can pass one's hand with 
almost as much pleasure as over the surface of the living limli. 
Nor are the mscriptions of any special interest. They are few 
and customary, and the most uninteresting subject —the bearers 
of offerings— being thjl which was of most vital concern to 
the dead, the first pl.ice and the best efforts of the sculptor 
were given to this. Nevertheless, there is proof that the artist 
was capable of the highest, especially in one half-finished 
group ot cattle, which may scarcely be surpassed by anything 
similar in I'lgypt. And even the hundredth " Reward of the 
Spirit " did not tail to excite anew keen admiration for the 
k>old draughtsmanshii) and skilful technique, and for the 
artistic appreciation of those subtle curves which the human 
form assumes. 

Thr art traditions of the tomb being then so high, and the 
productiveness ot the most ancient golden age of art known 
liein^ limited, Mr. Davies has taken some pains to give 
.something like a tac simile in outline of the whole relief. 
Those of them which are defaced, or in bad preservation. 
retpiirc an amount of labor quite disproportionate to their 
value, i fence his stiiourn has been much longer than he 
expectc-d nr wished, lie can only hope that the pleasure 
which he has received from the beautiful wall surfaces, which 
have supplied him with shelter and entertainment, as well as 
hard lalmr. sn lon*^. may be communicated in appreciable 
measure to many wlio ran never hope to see originals which 
he lias rcburied under thrir ;.;u.irdian sancjs. 

The- unhniHhcd state i>f the corridcir of this tomb of Ptah- 
hetrp helps to r.ur\ one back to da\ s when the draughtsmen 
ot a simpler a^'e were at work on these walls. It would be 
deeply intei esttiiL^ were it possible to coiik* into nearer acquaint- 
ame with tlir men whose spirit and ( iinnin^ liave immortali/ed 
themselves in these stone seiilplures It is scarcely to be 
believed that men of these hi^^hest powers were many in num- 
ber at anv tiiiM* ^tii h perfection could hardlv l>e reached 
apart tiom cuntintioiis employment, and the quantity of finest 
art wliii li inn. tins irom any r< i{^n of this j^'^r is not more than 
m::lil Im- i\\:v to onr or two ma*»ters l'(»ssil)ly ilie work of 
soiiir I v:\pii.in Mil li.iel .\fu:rlii js lietore ns in this tomb, so 
that the si li'-iih- ot stiliieet. the tanltlf ns|\ pious inked outlines. 
an<l the <iett > liisel work wliuh so litMutituIly repl.iced theni, 
aie tlie w<irk «•! «»n(* \rrsatilr haiitl \\ thout h.i\iiig so coRl- 
plf*\ a iiM-nt.il lite as ntirs. and la> kin;^ nomenclature and 
hisiifK pretedent f«»i his sensations, ijiis genius, m whom the 
natiiial lit*nt ol his country nien tow ird tlic ferliii;;s and |>owers 
fMit of wliii h trut- art :^ tiiuii f »unii .;a(hered fxpression. may 
have been ••lie whose spuit toun<i <irii^ht in beauty, and in the 
« reatioii under ins hand ot tieautiful torms Hut all knowledge 
of tliese 'iK'ti Is lost an«l wr are most thankful for as much as 
an initial in tlie corti' r <>t the pii tare of one of these " makers " 
uf oliien time Low down in the corner, near the door of 
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Ptahhctep's chamber, where the customary scene of a fracas 
amon^ the boatmen is depicted, we see in the last boat our 
artist seated ** his beloved and truly artist, Ptahankhni." 

A charming point of epigraphy, useful as indicating; the 
extreme reliance we may place on the forms of heiro(>[lyphics 
of the ancient kingdom is afforded by the chamber of Ikhet- 
hctcp. The pyramid sign in this tomb is nearly always repre- 
sented with two hoii/ontal lines drawn through it, about one- 
fifth from the base and one third from the top. A painted 
example gives the reason, tiere the lower portion is painted 
in imitation of granite, and this custom of laying some of the 
tower courses in this stone is to be seen- in fact, only a few 
miles from here— in the (ierman excavations at Abusir. Per- 
haps the base of the pyramid, with its sloping sides, represents 
the artificial or artificially shaped mound or platform which 
the same excavations so admirably exhibit. The hieroglyph 
is the more interesting that the pyramid in question that of 
Assa has not yet been identified. So that the copyist may 
l>e in time able to give a helpful hint to the excavator. 

Kaknak. The renovation of this the grandest of all ruins 
now extant goes hopefully forward, and reflects credit upon 
the arch.eological department of the Kgvptian government. 
1 am glad to say this, because M. AmiMineau's account of his 
discoveries at Abydos reveal a carelessness that is intolerable, 
the fellahs having had free access to the historic mounds, con- 
taining the sacrifical jars and other objects dating back 5CXX> b. c. 
The famous impending column has been raised to its due 
di^'nity and the architecture above it replaced It is said that 
the methods of the ancient Egyptians were followed; a sand- 
hill was made as a scaffold, and upon its slope the single parts 
of the shaft were drawn down to be reunited Seven hundred 
men did the pulling ! In a nook of the temple were found 
blocks which belonged to a now destroyed buildin;^ of the 
^rcat ( >ue<*n tiatasa. whose obelisk still dominates much of 
those marvelous ruins. The sculptures u[>on the blocks 
depicted the funeral of the queen and some of the events of 
her reign. 

"^iwAH. An exploring tour to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
in the Libyan desert, at a place called Siwah, has been made by 
lirrr (irunan of the (lerman army. He ascertained that but 
tew oi the remains of the temple of Ammon now exist. As 
lujt a ijiiarter of a century ago the ruins were well preserved, 
here In another instance of the destruction of the monuments 
n\ I' .i:\ pt by man for greed or mischief. In this temple 
.Mex.mder the (ireat was proclaimed a son of Jupiter, and 
proliiMy the inscriptions were of value, as well as interest. 

I 'h Naiii»nai ()iii(K. I wish to make this explanation, 
esj.ct Lilly respecting the " spolia opima ' of our work, by 
({uotin^ from our last circular: 
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/*>/.«/ The Kf^vpt KxplorAtion Fund has two offices -one in Lon 

dim, .ind itN national utticr for Aiiicikm. in lioston. 

>>.'//>/ There 1^ no " Boston Hr.inrh " of the Fund (see last Annual 
Kcpnrti. l>c« .iiisc the otYu c in BoMon repres«*nts neither Ikiiton. nor 
M.is*^.ii hu>setts, nor even New Knfjiand. but is our one nHtioii.il offire. 

/////(/ A teu indcjiendeDt and lot al organizations secure subscrip- 
tions .ind forM.ird them in p.irt or whole to London direct; but such local 
IhhIics are not intt|;railv of the Kuml, nor <-o-ordinate with the SiKriety 
whose <itt')f-e In in r»n>inn. Their attiliation and efforts should stimulate loc.il 
interest .ind in< rejse luc.il support. 

houfth All !»ub>criptions through the national otVice in lk>ston are 
cretiited to thi- t i.i./ /i*. .////v in the Tnited .States from which thev come 
the .tddress of i-.u li subM nber bein>^ sent to London and antii|uiticH 
are luiu s* nt direi t from Ltmdon tn our liNal mubeums //i> f <//if of the 
suliM ri{'tl(•n^ mnvrd. Therefore ntMther local pride m^r a local museum 
nee<l be the • .ni'^r fur a stibs( riber to send his subscription to a local orira- 
ni/atinn r.tther th.m t<i the national office in lioston. 

/■tf/A- It sliotild he remembered that the national office a/nttr has all 
the records "^incf i^s^, .ind d.ita which are alwa>s useful, and often 
tut esN.iry. in ••rderm^' bi> )ks. .inswerin^ ini|iiiriCH, etc., etc . This ensures 
aicurat y Therr im i on>tant cnmmunic.itmn. tiKi. between the offices in 
London .iitd I'-osii n It should not be forfjotten. also, that it \% /^titnotit and 
Mise to iiiaintain ••iir lohe^:l•n or unitv in Aiiierica. and not to fra>;menttzc 
nursi \\is int>> iiidr|irniient lo« al or^ani/ationN. So l.irk;e is our rountrv. %o 
Kraiiil our i .ium , th.it (li< loi .il orvf.ini/atioiis in .Xrch.roloj^y and KKyptolo^y 
have eai'h .1 fi- /// and spli iidid opportunitv or mi^^ion for enlisting sup- 
|Mirt. The I iind. !>mi. th^'o-:*;!! tt> nation. d oftii r. has still its a^i-nrrtti ami 
splendid iiii'^MoM. .md now ■« n<>blr une that of preserving our unity, our 
•Amerii .in unit v. in .idxain ini: the i.iiise wc all have at heart. 

CANNON H.\l IS lOlNI) ON ANCTKNI VILl.A(iK 

.sin:> IN .Mi>si>.sipri. 

Mditor nt Thi Amkkican An i m »i\kian : 

I write a \v\\ I: no in rc^^ard to the above- nicntioned sub- 
ject. I kii'iw tlurc places \\\ Mississippi, whore cannon shot 
have Ik** n pluwet! up. c.iiisinj^ persons in tlie vicinity, not well 
inft»rin(*«l in ^tatc history-, to suppose th.it Iialtles had occurred 
thcfc Urtwrrn the whites .in«! Indians 1 he three places 
referreti to .ne A \ill.i'^e site ^n th«* west hank of the Toni- 
bi'jhee. a tew :mle^ <Mst of \\ e«»t I'lPint. a viliaj^e site on the 
south N:.if <.t I :ne ( reel, in • »ktil»beha County, eijjhl miles 
northea-! id "^laikv ille. and .1 v.Ila^M- site, a few miles north- 
east id rh-.!.ii!e'.pina in NcnImiIm ( nunty. A^ to the latter 
p! II f. It I ii'Irt NtiMi! my intonnant i nrrectly . it was the site of 
the ■! ' < li'xtau tiiun <tt KotUaiaia I his Kof'italaia relic \ias 
fii'.n-: ;: ■■? !ii':T uitfr Nt.ite war A^ to the localities ol the 
ofiiri !.M« I- !i> -. \\\\\t \\ wrir toun<i ^iiu e the war. no triM»ps of 
eitli( I ar;;u rvei marched. iat!i|ieti. m fnu^ht at or near either 
pin r <» !:m'. I a:. !»♦• neither I'fderil ^r ( onfetlerate relics 

I iir il*'.;- vj- s,,;i:i;,in of the m\siefy is this I'hese relics 
wrr* p:« k' ! .; )>\ lixiians at the nld aliaiidoned French or 
^pari: h !"!T- ;:: \'.alpama i-r M^NssHippi. KrtfUi^hl h<>nie to their 
\iIIaL;es a:: ' ; • : i- )ianniKt« ti»r ■ i.ukin;; n'.tN. nr as pestles 
foi th'' •'iia.i A ^r-'Hf ■::"iljr'«. nr. peihaps. used for both pur- 
p« isr-* 11. \v . I .11 .!« « ' > iM? t«ir tlie r pn ^ence at places w here wc 
kiM-A no In. iian battles Aere fver tt)u^ht II ^ llxini-.Hr 
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IIV SKI. All MKKKU I., l.l.. I>. 

For three ycArs. closing; with the summer of i8(>7. the 
l*alc-stine Kxploration I'^und •( Kn^lish ) made excavations on 
the south and east slopes of Mount /ion, extendin|>[ their work 
on the southeast as tar as the Pool of Siloam, in the hope, 
in.iinl\ . of tracing; the south wall of ancient Jerusalem, Many 
bits, sometimes lar^e sections of walls were uncovered, also 
^.itcways. streets, scraped rocks, many cisterns, pieces of 
rolumns. capitals, and carved work, such as one mi^ht ex[>ect 
to find in a place where the debris of city after city had l>een 
accumulating; for four thousand years. In those parts, the 
slopes ot the hill are steep, hence whatever buildings or walls 
wero trt>m time to time destroyed would only tend to make 
the confusion greater in any remains now existing. The 
explorer's task is not easy, and is reward is seldom a generous 
one. for no matter how much ground is du^ over, how many 
shafts sunk, and tunnels driven far below the surface of the 
ground, the public are interested only in the actual results 
achieved. 

In the present case, it has been very difficult to classify 
properly the objects that have been brought to light, or to fit 
the general facts thus ascertained into the history of the 
ancient city. It is. therefore, no criticism of the faithful work 
of the explorers to say that the additions made to our knowl- 
edge of the walls of the city on the south side are slight. 
Pieces of walls have been found, built of stones varying in 
si/e and workmanship, but to what age they belong, or who 
constructed them, it is diftkult to determine. 

Some interesting, so-called •'stairs*' were found leading 
from the Temple area down toward the Pool of Siloam; these. 
however, should not be thought of as the massive flights of 
steps leading up to some great public building, but as an 
inclined street with ••steps" at considerable intervals. I 
believe it is not claimed that these are very ancient, still they 
(11. IV possibly illustrate the words in Neh. iii., k: ** The stairs 
that go liown from the city of David." 

lor many years it has been known that, in Roman times. 
when the emperors had a fad for making a *• straightstrect ** 
tlnou^ht the principal cities in this part of the Kast, there was 
a street tunning north and south through Jerusalem, beginning 
.It the Damascus gate and terminating at some point on the 
south siilr of the city. This street followed, nearly, the 
present street which runs south from the Damascus gate, first 
through the Moslem ba/aars. and beyond them what is now 
known as •' Jew .street." It is thought that the portion of this 
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•* straight " street which led south from the present city wall 
has bcrn recovered. 

It has been ascertained, also, that in the time of llerod and 
of our Lord, the Pool of Siloam was surrounded by a spacious 
and beautiful arcade, which was rooted in by massive slabs of 
stone, and that stone seats wore provided for the visitors. 
Keinains of a church, dating from about A. I), ^oo. have like- 
wise been recovered near the I'ool of Siloam. 

What is surprising, is that in all this di^^in^', only a very 
few ancient coins were found, ami those of no special value in 
helping us to assign dates. 

Since the issue of a new Firman to the i'und last aulunin. 
the time of which is limited to two yrars, and the region or 
space where excavatitms can be made is likewise limited to a 
very small area, thr society has been at work at Tell /.achariyah 
on thr plain south of the railway station called Deir Al>an. 
Fred. I. Hliss. I'h. i).. son of th<l wrll-known I)r. Daniel HIiss. 
of Heirut. is in charge of the work, and he is assisted by 
Mr. Macalistcr. who furnishes all plans, sketches, photographs 
and drawin^^. The exterior walls, built of rather small stones, 
of an old tastlc have* been exposed, and the explorers have 
found, also, a series t»f very curious rock-cut chambers, and 
some interesting; bits of tc-rra cotta. but nothing sufticienl to 
drterminc* thr .i^e of the mound or its remains. The party arc 
at present at woik at rcl! es >.iti, which many suppose to Ik: 
the site f>f thf Philistine cit\ ot (iath. Moth these mounds 
may easily lir found by tin«hii^; Askab»n on the coast and run- 
nin;; the e\e a little north of e.iNt tow.ird the hills, the two 
places are in»t far trom each other. If Tell-es-.^ah is really the 
site of <iath. it is not unreasonable to look for important results. 



Hill \M1 I IA\1^ 

itill \\ iIIiainN. ti<pin mIimim the faiinin^ " \U\\ Williams Moun- 
tain ' w.is n.init .!. u.i^, .i, i ..jilnui ^^* ^'f ^^ ^^ C urtis. the cor- 
res|ii)n<!' lit «.f tlir "i hi* .i:;o kei oni. .1 Metli«'ilist preacher. 
aril! *"ri.in.t!i\ vvent >ni{ tn tli<' tr«>iilu*r as .1 iniNNinn.irv lie 
ti.i\«"!i-.I . \'-n-j\ilv ai-Mii:; thi- \.ii:«iiiN tt bi n nt IndianN on 
tlir ;>!.i:- ■ .i:'.<! I'l \''\*- in'iint.iiiis. ti<>in the Kiow.in .ind the Ka\is 
III !:.r Mi'-Ni-.r. \.i!;e\ In the \|'.i 1m ■* .iMi! Mi»a\es of the 
sii.'iiA'-r W licii ^■■".111:1.; \\;!li .my paitu lil.ir tribe he 
.ilii;»!r! •- . .NtiiiiN .till! iii.innf r- .ind winri ::e ^;fc\% tireil of 
th* :i; iif A ' I'.'i •.fi'.. .ther-* arnl Ir.e ,i> Mu y !i\e«i In (hat uav 
he tiri iltl' r IMmI If \\ iT M IKMi !\ r\ tl\ I .iiJMM 1 1 i<M* in the snulh- 
ue«»t .1:;.! .i" . • ::i:l»it'« 1! iii.in\ ■ t • jr:r n- t m -n** .i* •'. s-:jn i stitiops. 
llf |iii^-«- -I .! t \V"H '» ft ! . •• t T .1 .1:111^: i.ini"...ii;rs. and 
I ••.!'! *p' .1' I'n.ifT \«-r\ .* i.t • r !ii- !r.i:i-»!.i*f i! the bible 
infii •»• \ ' : I. ! ii..' ..I. 'I N -I'l.! a t'. ■, • r\ i.^-iti! !«i Mlhrr iiiisNion- 
.IIH ■» ■' • I.e ,f.ii! ..I ! ■. !r! t:-::. ^ r.i- • in! ' » • .iM'f rr.nn* I.miou^ 
as a h..riter trii! tr i|pi-i tiii:: a- .1 :i:. ^^i><riar\ ll :s sjid that 
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he was better acquainted with the topography of the plains 
and the mountains than any other man, except Jim Bridger, 
l)ut (len. Fremont severely criticised Hill's ability as a guide 
and accused him of errors that came very near sacrificing the 
lives of his entire expedition. 

Nearly every old mountaineer, however, throws the blame 
on the other side, and contends that if Gen. Fremont had 
taken Bill Williams' advice he would never have run into the 
death trap where he lost all of his animals, instruments, 
iccords and several of his men. They explain that Fremont 
insisted upon following the Arkansas river to its source, 
;ilth(iii^h Williams explamed to him that it was impracticable. 
Wiili.itns remained with him as a guide. The party was 
cau;^ht in one of the most terrible snowstorms that was ever 
known. The men were compelled to abandon their horses 
and mules, which perished, and their instruments and all their 
rrconls. and Williams led them back to Taos nearer dead than 
aiiv*'. This controversy lasted for several generations. Wil- 
liams always disclaimed responsibility for the expedition, and 
thiew the blame upon Gen. Fremont. The latter, on the other 
hand, declared that Williams was responsible for leading the 
))artv into such a desperate situation. 

.Althouj^h Williams lived the greater part of his life with 
Indians in their tepees, adopted their habits and customs, and 
practically became one of them, he was nevertheless a victim 
of iheir hatred of the whites and was shot by an Apache down 
in .Arizona along some time in the *6?s. 
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^orm KFNsiN^iToN MusKUM. The foundations of a new 
binldint^' licsi^ncd to contain the art and industria^ collections 
have been laid. The sum of j(.300,ocK) has been appropriated 
to the new building. 

Tin IsuKKNiTv *»!- rKNNsvi.vANiA. A party of explorers 

who have recently returned from Borneo with collections for 

the al)o\e I'niversity. are about to start for Burmah and 

expect t.) make arch.iological and ethnological collections. 

Mr A C Harrison, Jr., W. H. Furncss and Dr. H. H. Miller 

Constitute the party. 

♦ ♦•♦♦ 

TiiK linh (oirMiiiAN MisuM.- The accessions to the 
tipiNrum c. insist mainly of articles which represent the customs 
ai.l iiuihs of the llopi. together with a few more .<(pecimensof 
l> itterv trom the shell heaps of Cieorgia. Rev. Mr. Voth. a 
iinssh>i).uy ainon^ the llopis. is at present engaged in arrang- 
ing the collection from that region, and in making screens and 
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alt«irs which will illustrate the dances and other cerenMnies. 
The pottery from («eor^ia contains some unique pottery 
trowels, made concave to mould the outside and containing; 
patterns on the side for stamps. 

♦ ♦•♦♦ 

Thf Imfknationai. Foi.k-I.ork Socikty.- An all-day ses- 
sion (t this society was held in Walker Museum on the 2f;th 
of May. Intcrcstinjj papers were read. The evcninp session 
was occupied by a musical recital of the son^s of the I)akotas. 
uhich had been gathered by the famous Hrif^ht Kyesand set to 
music hv Professor Kames of the I'niversitv of Nebraska. 
The cjtVucrs elected for the ensuing year are: Dr. Taul L'arus. 
prcNident; I'rof. F. Starr, vice-president, and Mrs. Helen M. 
Hassetl. secietary. 

♦ ♦•♦-^ 

Dk. 1)ami-:i (j. Hkinton. professor of American Archar- 
olo^y and Linguistics in the l-niversity of Pennsylvania, has 
prcHcntrd to the I'niversity his collection of works and manu- 
scripts relating in the aboriginal lan^^uaf^es of North and 
South America. The collection represents the accumulation 
of twenty five vears. and embraces about 2.>oo volumes, in 
addition to about joo volumes of bound and indexed pamphlets 
bearing on the ethnology of the American Indians. Many of 
the manu*«cripts are unicpir. A number of the printed volumes 
are rare and of considerable bibleo^raphical importance. The 
Collection of works on the hierojjiyphic writing;, of the 
natives i»t this country, embraces nearly every publication on 
the subti-i t. I he spciial feature of the library is that it covers 
the whole .Xiuerican field North. Central and South - and 
\ias toirned tor the special purpose of comparative study. 

♦ ♦«♦♦ 

*' Tiii^ .\\M"i \Ki w-^ " are some three hundred women of 
artistic tasti-H, interested as the name implies in the antique. 
I Ills irii hiiirs tvrrythin^ of .iitistic merit A do/en years a|;o 
thr siM irly rxisted under the name of the "Society of I)cco. 
rative Art. ' .oid uas thi- nrst soi irty devoted to art works in 
< liM .i:;m later it uas atViliatcd with the Art Institute, and 
" I he* .Xntijii.irtans ' was adupted as the name The north 
Hint.: t»( the Art In^titutf has been assi^nril to the collection 
<>t thr s<Hirt\. .in<i here the treasures are displayed laces, 
t.ipfstrieH. CM (. Ic'si.istual vcsifiientN. i>M iurniturc. embroideries, 
old lirnch fans nf the empire. ( hinesc. Japanese and Kast 
Inilian v,:tff^ In addition to the lari^e collection t>elon|;in|; 
t<' the NiKirtx, rnembrr^ ani) outside collecti»rs sometimes loan 
artti les \**j •l-spla\ for ditlerent lengths ol time I he ta|>estries 
lit the i uulke c(»llection. lMiui:ht uhen the display was made 
here, ire ion^idrred the society^ choicest treasures. 
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MKCiALITHIC MONUMKNIS AM) MYTHOLOGY. 

The dcscripti»)ns of stone circles, dolmens and other mcga- 
lithic structures which have been given in the last few numbers 
make it appropriate that we should review the different classes, 
and give some account and, if possible, an explanation of the 
traditions, folklore, stories, myths and customs which are con- 
nected with them. It will be undersood that the great centre of 
these monuments is found in Brittany and in the* north of 
Europe, and here they have been subject to the most thorough 
investigation. 

I. It is, however, in their distribution and classification that 
we are especially interested. They are scattered over the whole 
globe — in the north of Europe; in Scotland. Ireland. Denmark. 
Sweden ; in North Africa. Algeria. Palestmeand various parts of 
Syria ; also on the southeast coast of Africa, at Mashonaland, 
and in various parts of India; they are found, also, in Japan and 
the islands in the centre of the Pacific Ocean, the Caroline 
Islands, the Ellice Islands, the Easter Islands, and even in South 
America, especially in Peru. They are not all of the same 
character, for some are mere standing stones without any archi 
tcctural character, except such as any monument or headstone 
or grave post or obelisk may possess. Others are in the shape 
of massive walls, which are built up out of rude, undressed 
stones and are commonly called cyclopean walls. Still others 
are in the shape of houses, both conicil and square and resemble 
the lake dwellings in their shape, but are built of stone. Still 
others have the character of towers, and arc supposed to be 
fortresses. Others were probably used as temples and tombs, 
and had a large amount of symbolism connected with them. 

(i.) In reviewing these structures, we shall take the stand- 
int; stones first, for these are the rudest. They are of several 
classes, and may be divided as follows : (a) The alignments, 
which are so common in France. They are supposed to be the 
grave stones which mark the field of battle, and yet they arc 
connected with cromlechs and dolmens and must be regarded as 
among the most ancient of the stone monuments, {fi) The 
avenues which are so common in Great Britain, are there con- 
nected with stone circles, and resemble the alignments, but must 
tx! classed by themselves. These are very curious and a great 
deal of folklore is connected with them. (<) The cromlechs 
and sti>ne circles which are so numerous in England, and which 
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arc supposed to iniiicate the prevalence of sun-worship there, 
form a vcrv mtcrosiin;' class. Fhcre is a vast amount of folk- 
lore connected with them and a ^reat deal of speculation is still 
practised. The theory that they were built by the Druids is the 
most popular, and, |)erhaps, the most plausible of any that has 
been thus far held. It is at least persistent, and has been 
renewed within the past few years. 

(J.) 1 he Cyclo|>ean walls, which are so numerous in Greece. 
may be mentioned ne.xt. These are regarded as architectural 
structures, though they are very rude. They are especially 
interesting because of the myths which have given to them a 
name which has l>ecome classic. The walls are of three kinds, 
uhich, according to Tsountas, the chief arch;eologist of Greece 
and the successor of Schliemann, may be described as follows : 
(ii) The wails which have undressed stones piled together 
without any order, resembling very much a common stone 
fence. (/') The second order employs great hewn stones, 
placed m horizontal courses, but with break joints. This is 
caile<i •' ashlar masonrv." (« » A third order is the so-called 
polyg(»nal, which employs stones carefully hewn into polygons 
witii imequal sides, and so closely joined that there are no gaps 
antl. conseijuently. no bonding with small stones or mortar. 

(3 ) The dolmens are the most numerous and. perhaps, the 
most interesting I hese are generally regarded as burial places. 
(ti) Some of them are built up with three or four rude, un- 
dresM-d h\ni ks and h.ive a massive stone on the top, serving as 
a Piof. poN^ilily as a place of sat rifice I/m i )thers are built up 
with slabs, foimin^ a rectangular < han)bcr with .1 flat roof and a 
square duorway. tht* duorway being turnished with a pier and a 
lintel. 1 he \- resemble houses. An*\ iiave more architectural 
character th.tn any Intore inenti<*Uffi (« • The megaiilhic 
stru(turrs in tlir ( ai<iliiie Islands, whicli h.ive Inren described by 
Mr, I*' \\" ( lin^tian, rt SI mlilr m many respects the dolmens. 
thoiigli th« y .lit- iii.ile "Ut ••( iiiiiiien>e blocks of trachyte. 
ran.MMg 111 I«n;;th from fifteen U* thirty feet, and are three to 
scM u N I t 111 tliii kiie'^s, and are piled up like the logs in a log- 
ho .-^r". uiti. .1 -:n^;!i" *»ijuare o{m ning ttir a duoi. ii/) The del- 
mer . ! I »; ill r* >.iinMt tho^rnll. .inpc, but are generally Covered 
uitli «• iith i ,1. iM;' r'l-'s • t -^ti Hf. and .ue n ally ni'»unds and del- 
iiien^ < I •iii}i:n* •(. t'.iim^lif 1! with '•♦vfial «»peniii^;N. They are sup- 
port •! t-i h.i\. b. * II .;i.iv«s ili«rcar« structures in the I'lastcf 
Isl.tnij. wIiuIj m .ht b- 1 '.iN-f.l \k\i\\ the d«»^mrns of l'*uropc ; 
siiiiii '«! f.' -f .ir* m* Tf |,ijuili*! n- ■! platttirnis. ilesigncd to 
s;jpp'«rt Ml'- ;: i'* i\*- -tit .'- uli'h wn- [m.ic« d as guardians to 
th' 1 :.iii<!. in ' aIii i: iIa t\s ! > k(! <• = / t>i sea and are plainly 
VI' iM«- !■• 11 i» ■ 4! fs vv ii-» .iji|.r -icii tf'.' iNl.m-!^ I heie are. also, 
aiu :r-nt h" i-rs .ir « i:.irr.;i» ri •!.• -f :n .ifi.i^ u|ii< h ari" made out of 
stum s].i))s .lit'! I ••vcriii u (h 1 .irth. .tmi have doorways formed 
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from placing other stone slabs as upright posts with hntels 
across the top. The platforms are, here, the most interesting of 
the ^structures, for they present cyclopean walls which might 
be compared with the rectangular masonry of Troy and Greece. 

(4 ) The conical huts, which are so numerous in Great 
Kritaiii. «ihould be mentioned next. These have been described 
by Mr. A. L Lewis and others, and arc regarded as very ancient. 
Thcv are called ** Pict houses." They have a great variety of 
shapes and are very numerous. Mr. Lewis speaks of them as 
liaving hearths and seats and doorways protected by projecting 
walls and covered with earth. There are others which are 
grouped into small clusters, with several rooms in a single 
house, the roofs sesembling the cones of a pottery kiln. Some 
of them arc occupied even at the present day. It is supposed 
that they derived their shape from the huts and that they ulti- 
mately devclayed into the treasure houses, for the treasure- 
houses have the same conical form. 

( 5 ) Towers are to be mentioned next. These are more 
modern in their appearance, and are not always classed with 
me(;;alithic structures. They are fortresses and look-outs and 
lighthouses, and are very widely distributed. Those which arc 
situated in Sardinia arc the best known, though the brochs of 
Scotland are. perhaps, the most mysterious. Tnc towers at 
Mashonaland, which have been described by Mr. J. W. Bent, are 
also very curious. The towers in the Philippine Islands have 
become known within a few years; but those in the Easter 
Islands are known only to a few. These are called observation 
towers, and have a rude stone hut adjoining, making them 
resemble the modern lighthouse. 

II. The most interesting peculiarity of these ancient monu* 
ments fs that so much mythology or folk-lore is connected with 
them and that so many even now depend upon it in accounting 
for their origin and use, as well as for the names which 
have been given them. We may say that this folk-lore is 
not confined to any one country or age, but is a common inherit- 
ance anil is almost universal in its prevalence. There is, to be 
sure, a ;:reat variety to the tales and myths, for the Greeks have 
one set of myths which have to do with the towers and tombs; 
the Celts and Saxons have others, which are always associated 
with the cromlechs, dolmens and alignments found in France, 
Sc«»tland and Kngland; the Russians have another set 
which are connected with the Kurganes or tombs of their 
lountry; the Chinese have another set of tales which account 
to them ti>r the dragon ornament and many-storied pagodos with 
which their architecture abounds ; the South Sea Islands have 
another series which explain their ancient structures, as do those 
ot the Peruvians and the Japanese explain the peculiar monu- 
ments with which these lands abound. 
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These myths do not account for the monuments, and have 
not any particular scientific v«ilue» except as they suggest the law 
of association and shi>u' how ideas are always associated with 
material forms amon;^ all classes, even among the most inteUi- 
gent and especially so among the simple and the unintelligent. 
These tales and myths are so many and varied, that it would 
re({uire a large volume to describe them and, in fact, many 
volumes have been written concerning them. All that we can 
do is merely to rcftr to them, and say that these stories mark a 
stage of arch. iv)lo;;ical and architectural progress; just as others 
do. a cert.iin stage of astronomical progress, and still others do a 
stage of historical progress. 

The m.iiority of the tales resemble the fables of Ksop and 
the st<»ries of the Arabian Nights, and yet they are instructive, 
tor they show tlu: ch iracter of the age in which they originated, 
and of the pe«ij»le among whom they survive. They are the 
waifs ot an unwritten literature, the fragments of a language 
which is only ^pok( n . but ibi-y per|>etuate names which have 
become noted anil which ate to) welt estat)lished to overthrow 
or rtjtct. It scientifi' men use the names, it is because they are 
familiar .md because they illustrate one peculiarity of the 
monuments. 

It will be noticed that the mx'ths .md legends always corrc* 
s|M>n<l to tlie leligion winch prevailed in the ct>untrics which con- 
tain the monuments, antl yet it is iiiip'>SNiblc to tell which pre- 
ceded the ••ihrr. .md nh \\c aie in doubt as to the age of either. 
Still, tiif- n im -N an*! the myths taken together mark the stages 
of thought. .1. the monuments m.irk stages of architecture, and 
the Ciunp.iiiNou ol un*- with the other may be very suggestive 
an<l pi*>r'it.ibie 1 hey are. in fait, .in element which mark the 
JHrginmiig t»! architi cture, wiiii h oa;.;lit nil to be despised. 

No aich.i i>lo;^ist would .it th<* present time undertake to 
build .1 theory up-ui sut li t<iuii iations. .uu- more than an astro- 
nomer uoulii t tt.c a^tl•p!ogy ,in till- i Minda'.iitn of his science, or 
the :;eiilo'^i^t w «ui«l thf Nti>rn s ♦ - pUi rriiin-.^ the tosstls for the 
foundation of hi- Minice; v( t tviv one wiM reali/e how fasci- 
nat:n^; tliry <>ni •• wrre. .md hi>w iiit* r-Nting they are even now. 
I'here is .t pr.ntiial .t«U.mt.t^e in th« iii, .iSo. in that they have 
srrvf <! ti tii.tk! th* tn nuriirnt^ in .i ^'-n^- ^ .cred. and have been 
the lllel;1^ ••( {<r<-scr\ :m;.; thriu. It i«. h 'Aevi r. irnpurtant that 
w«- slmuM n 'tier wh.it the iciipicsM.ujN wen- '.iincernmg the 
c»bji-its .lud u^e ol tiiesr* .iiii K-nt mniumriits. tor there was 
alu.i> s <>n:nethin^ in tin- app".ir.iiiC'- ••! tlirsr structures which 
Contmuid to ■^ii.'.jeNl the Nl»ry ij-l m ik-- it p^'t;»etual. 

1. t .;'». tin M. turn t-i tl|:■^e ! I'k •ile- ; iii.ikiii;^ our starling 
point ys\\\\ till- .iUi irrit myth • '»^y -f the <iretks and working 
tro-ii li:' III I.) tin- m»r«' in •.! rrj t i cs •• th*- ni»rth and far we«t. 
l>ii* i.iNii^ 'ii iM'i'pyn' n*> III if.!' I .>! flu-ir architectural pro- 
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yrcM. We take the Cyclopean architecture as an illustration of 
tins thought. 

The Cyclopeans wete a race of petiplc who were rcnank-d by 
the (iL-L-cks as the priests and votaries of Uranus, who was Mip 
[Miscil tu have had an ancient temple at Corinth, which was 
liltk- mure than an altar, i>n which oAerings were made to lite 
sun. They were also 
supposed to dwtll 
near Mount .luna, 
and.fK-rhaps.on this 
account the name 
came to be applied to 
walls which were 
made up of rocks 
]iea|>ed up without 
ordtr, tike the rocks 
in a muuntain. The 
term is ofiL-n apphcd 
tu the tfi^trs which 
art- common in Sar- 
dinia and the other 
regions about the 
tiKU'KAN uAi 1. IS iiHKKc E. Mediterranean, and 

a novel intcrprela* 
xpl.ti)atioii of it has been given. It is as follows: I'oly- 
w;is ont- of the Cyclopean race. He was a musician, who 
a cue ;md h.id only one eye The fable wa 




,.1K-. 



: that the 




j^l.t h'.iisi: 

IT. .IS well lis .) refu^^e fur the people. It was easy to 
I- till* lit;lit .It the top lo l>c the eye of Polyphemus, and to 
oltnLf to the theory th.it the towers were all built by 
<lii)>e.ins. The term afterward came to be applied to all 
.ills whirh were built after a certain pattern, «nd the myth 
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was applied to all buildings which were constructed in this style. 
Kven the ancient city of Myccn;e was said to be built by the 
Cyclopcans, and Taph >4 was a place where sacrifices were 
offered on a Cyclopean altar. K iripides speaks of the 
walls of ancient Mycenie as built by the Cyclopeans. 
and Strabo speaks of Pireus as the port which was m.id'.* 
use of by Tiryns as a harbor, which place he walled up 
with the assistance of the Cyclopeans. They were seven in 
number; they worshipped the sun under the symbol of a ser- 
pent ; they introduced architecture into Thrace The winged 
serpent was placed over the gateways of the temple in K^ypt. 
and the lion was placed over the gateway of Mycenic ; thry were 
regard«:d as ^ymb >U of the Min, though the serpent becime tlie 
national synbol in Iv^ypt, and the lion the symbol of Syria, 
Tirsia and (jreete. The Minotaur was a monster with the head 
4)1 a bull, tie was re^aided as the first judge and ancestor of 
the <irccks. lorrespoiuiipg to Menes of Kgypt ; Menu, the law- 
giver, of Inilia. and the N ).ih of the jews. T*) his temple the 
A'heni.ins were obliged to send some of their sons to be sacri- 
ficid. and this in by seme. >uppo«>(ti to have been ihc origin of 
the hum.in s.urifices which were practised in (ireece. In the 
riles of Ceres, one part of the mysteries was to tear the flesh as 
a survival or emblem of the former treatment ot victims oflered 
in sacrifice. C«res was the goddess of c-»rn. but the towers of 
C'eres were sm called, not from the fires which were preserved in 
them, but because corn was depositeil or stftred in the towers. 
Virgil m.ikes the Aventine Mill a plai e where a temple stood, which 
was tht* tt-rror of the neighborhood I'arnassus was also 
sacred beeiUM- c>! the c.iverns there, which were anciently used 
.IS temples. Ihr situithm of th^* or.icles «»f Delphi was on 
ai'c*>iiiit (»f the i hasiii. or sacreil « ave. in the hill which was 
ehosf-n as tin- trmple .\iiiong the iViMans most of the temple* 
were ca\ eriin and fii> ks ^ut h. thru, m brief, is the monumental 
fii\llml«'^y **\ llir tla^Nic Linds I he^c are, howi ver. me^alithic 
'^truvture'* in Svii.i. conet. r nuii! winch there are i.iterestion tradi- 

Iliif .ir« nuths in i»Th< r lacds al»>ut the ancient 
n "iiiifiif nt^ In ralcNtinc llie\ wi re Nu;ipoNed to be the abode 
• I .:.in!- 1 li« re ifi- stiiin- hmi^'s . m tlie ea^^t ol the Jordan. 
II- 1' l.ir !ri III tip I >e.id Sea, wliiih \v«ir %ii|ipiiNeil t«' Ik: built and 
:i-.i-.ili!( d b\- till- ^i^antic I'jiMtn and U* iihann. lon^ lK*'orc the 
< lii.'.vin -li»-|ilu-rd mi^;rati«i Irmii I r t" Canaan Rev. J L 
r.iTt'f }i 1 • «!«M riln d til' se lie "^ay^ 
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ftirmed of slahs. of the* same material hewn like planki. and reaching from 
wall tt> wall; the verv cioort and window ihuttrrt arc of stone. hun|( up on 
pivots. pro)c< nn^ above and below. Some of these ancient cities nave 
Ironi 2 to 500 houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell in them. These 
arc (ailed thr Ki*<)^ nties of Hashan.* 

There are other ancient structures in India which have myths 
and legends associated with them. These are more like the dol- 
mens and cromlechs of the north of Europe than they are the 
giant cities of I'alestine, but they constitute a class akK>ut which 
many traditions have gathered, without distinction, those of the 
Iron A^e being mingled with those of the Bronze and Stone 
Ages, and all considered as the work of the gods or of the giant 
races. In Kngland they are called Druidic monuments, and are 
supposed to have come from India, introduced by the Druids, 
who first lived in India and migrated thete at an unknown date. 
In India, however, the same monuments are ascrit>cd to the 
gods. In (ircece. where pelasgic buildings were erected, they 
were ascribed to the demigods. In Africa they are ascribed to 
the Phtrnicians. 

The monuments of Kurope, especially those of France, Eng- 
land, Denmark and Sweden, have a great numt>er of myths end 
talcs connected with them ; and the names given to them are 
often very suggestive, especially such names as ** Arthur's 
Roinui Table." "Kit's Kotty House," "Long Meg and Her 
1 )aughters." The same is true ol the dolmens of Japan. Peru and 
the Polynesian Islands, though these myths are not so well known. 

Ill The question now arises, as to the bearing of these 
myths and traditions on the age and origin of these monuments. 
In answer, we may say that a great change has taken place in 
the opinions of arch;i*ologists within a few years. Formerly it 
was held that nearly all these monuments uere the work of dif- 
fert nt races who had migrated from the fir East, and that 
scarcely anything was indigenous. While the distinction of the 
three aj^es was fully recognized. many mamtained that there was 
between the Taleolithic and the Neolithic epochs an extended 
hiatus, which was followed by the sudden appearance of a more 
hi{^hly dcveio^K'd civilization, brought in by a sea-faring and 
slowl) migrating race from the East. Two waves of invasion are 
descnlMii. the first bringing in polished stone, the later intro- 
ducin;^ hron/e relics, cereals, agriculture and the domestication 
of animals. Not even credit for the construction of the great 
si.inc dolmen-tombs was granted, for these were all ascribed to 
an invasmn from the North or South, or some other direction. 

The i'l.fi iiicians were, perhaps, antedated by the Dolmen- 
Hin;«l«rs. and even the Celtic priests, who are known by the 
m\sti«a! name ot the Druids, were possibly anticipated by the 
unknown jKrople; but by none was it believed that the indigen- 
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ous race had been equal to the task of building the monuments. 

L^ittcrly, however, the belief has turned to the other extreme, 
for not only h.is the succession of architectural jKTiods l>ccn 
rec()gni7c<l, but each has been ascribed to the unaided skill and 
growth of the indij^enoiis races. 

It was fiurin;^ the Neolithic Age that the domestication of 
animals occurred Durm|^ this agv, also, the terramares of Italy 
were errcted. Durinj* the same a^e the dolmens of France ami 
I'.nj^jiand, and even of Scandinavia, were erecteil. I)urin|^ that 
aj^r the me^.ihthic structures of Japan and Peru were also built. 
If there w.is an mtrusion such as the traditions of Peru and of 
Polyni'si.i describe, it only resulted in the advancin;^ of the com- 
mi>n [H'ople into builders, and in the a|)pearancc of a ^(»vernm(; 
class; the sea being the medium by which the waves of popu- 
lalii>ii swept over the distant lands. 

Tin: Ak( n.i-<)L()(;v of tiik noktiiwkst (oast. 

A very ai'l;ve aii<l aMe bo<l\" of men have arisen during the 
past lew \ ears on lh«- Northwest coast, some of them rcsi 
dents nf the ^tatr ot W'.ishington. fitheis in l>ritish Columbia, 
i'he inaiority ot these ;.;entlemen hiWil strongly to the opinion 
th.it tlu-re was a r.»ntait between this lontinent ami eastern 
Asiatic cniiiitries. and even with the islands m the central 
P.ii it'ir. II) piflii^torir times. 

AnMHi;.j the .ML^uinents advanceil. the most forcible, arc 
tho^e liri»n-.'ht inrth bv our a-^soc iales. thr- linn, lames Wicker 
sham an«! I\rv llr-rbert II (tiiwcn. the one trom a study of 
the law^ ati'i iii>litiitums ni liic ( hiiu'sc. i (unpared with the 
(ustiniis anil N\ iiibols of the piihistMnc Aniemaiis. the other 
Iroiii thf ^tiiily ol ]m'.Mii*»tii s ind tiie c<»nipaii^on of the 
lan.Mia.;*- <•! ihf I'ttixiie-iaii-^ with tli*- Sans( ril 

<ifMTle!iu*n, \\ii<> have visit(*«! tlie I'a()t*ii CiMst from the 
.Atl.iiitii . ha\(* I 'line ti> the* s.imr < uti, Iisumi. from the examina- 
tnti) tii ir\u ^. .11!. I the \i u N m k an h « -iIm^isIs 1 »r IU>as anil 
II I. ^jintii I ft r with oui .i''S<». Mtr. I'mt ( . Mill Tout, in thin 
ic-Npi ( t i ii< '.M*ntl(-m(-ii. w h<i huh! the nppiisite opinion and 
at:; !»• < \ • iMi*-.!r i. iir «» .i li a h.i\r m-vei \isttei! these coasts, 
b!;t '.ia\r l»*. .i:m'- <«immillrd Ititin- throry v\huii they adopted 
\ r.o - .!.•• ». .i:i'i 111! th»' ^jKe of « iiM-Ni^triii V feel boini»l to sup- 
}m.i: \ \Ur t' -i;it is that i (tt)f;>:f !!• r :> weakriied and the 
SI siMti In lit til* We-t.in-l \'»rth\\' ^t .iM»! the l-.i>l .ire likely 
t«i aii.i\ TiiefM^flvrs into i la-^rs \\ hu h air tluided by geo- 
;^i iph: •: .i\r^ 

It : .:!•..!! .naif th.it tiir At'.atitt and thr |'a, itu' are so far 
.ipa!t. AV. \ *'ii! tlie • rntie h.is in'l :m! th> aatlimitv or the 
pr' -^ti. •• a!i'! t ;m- ■ entripr'a! !on»:hi: . n»'e'ir«! !•• i rystali/e 
tipmn-n 'I •ijf. • in vf 1 1. .i!:o:i I he *\ji\ \-> not far off 
■Ah**tj - . \\ .1 : ! )»»• t!i»- I asi- an! tli*- \\*r'< uiii- h has hern done 
Mii'lf I .i:'»«'t • .rnst.in. ' - h.t.l > 'lUf t< thi* > .rlace and 

fiiakr itseli telt ill all parts ol the « <>untry 
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Till Ir.NSL'i* KxiTiiiTioN. H I. Smith, who was enj^aj^rd last year in 
(xplnriDk: thi* ri');ions of the NurthMrft. writes from the Pacific roast and is 
ni*w itn hiN way to the sainc rf>;iuii« and will continue exploring. 



TiiK I.KTTKKs «»K W. W. Ci'KTis t«» the Chic.ttfo AV*vn/ have given 
iinii h iiitnrmatun in rrfi-rcnrt- to the I'ueblo Indians and their unwillinig- 
nr«% III enter schools, or .idnpt mfxlcrn « ustoms or faiths. It should be 
llllder^t•-<Ki th.it there an* two parties the frirndly. chilled "American 
Indians. " and the " hn<itiles." The latter cliii); to old customs and are cun- 
scrvi>is of the an« lent ccreiiii>nirs. 



liK. Caki. I.rviMLT/ has for several vears been Iravrlinf; amonj; the 
Sii-rra Madn- Mntintains and amon^ the Tarahumari and the Tei)€huane 
linlians. thr former livtni; in the southern part of Chihuahua, and Ine latter 
in Diirank'n. lit* lived a year aixt a half among these trit>csand then spent 
a half >t-ar anions the i>ol.ited lliiichole Indians, who number alnrnt 4.000, 
and arc walled in aiiionk! the miiuntains of the State of Jalisco. He has 
alNO spent >o:iir time among the superstitious and rather unfriendly 
I .ir.isi .in Indi.msuf Michoa< .m. In the five years of his work in Mexico 
he has lived am^ng ten tribes. He expects to publish a IkwIc entitled 
" Kive N ears among the Indians of the Sierra Matlre." Among his large col- 
let tii*ns are nearly 2,oi>j phi^tographs of the natives, their arts and customs. 
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Ki( 11 Im'Iass art- dcs4 ribi'd by 1 ir. Kran; Hoas in an artn le whit huicu- 
pii ^ U\- I'a>:rs III the Ke(>ort of the I'nited States National Museum for 
i^^i;. I'hr II I (I'liit was written m.tinly bv Mr.(fe«)rge Hunt <»f Ft. Rupert. 
!'•. r I litre are smnc think:s in this account which surpass belief, such as 
ti.< .;)>!> :l:sh practice *A taking the bcMliei of slaves and feeding upon 
th« III. • veil t.tkin^' ilead InhIics and devouring the tiesh. It is stated bv 
ili<»r tliat :i\rtin the Northwest citast that this acci»unt is exaggerated. 
1 \.v «.i fit %*» uMiC'. I ert.iinlv have great sway among these people. Dur- 
1:1.- t)ii winter, their ceremonies form the chief (K'cupation and engage 
V'-! .<t ihrir time The calendar is changed to suit them. The cere- 
ii:M;i.rs .ire rep«)rted with the utmtist minuteness of detail. 



(M if.iN OF Till Imuans Maior j. W. I'owell has an article in the 
/ -i./M: \pril.'(/< whii h sets forth his old-auihoritive opmitm that the 
Am:i r.< .in r.i'owire autochthi*nous, or that they came in at an ancient 
c •. V'!' ■*> -tgc and tl< vejiipeil here indet»endently of all other races. Mr. 
|.i . • - U :. kcr^ham. our .isMniaie, has published an able pamphlet in answer. 
:ti M:.h h III « l.iims that there arc many evidences of contact with China 
.'Xt'\ t.rlir r n.itions, ami that the arts, customs. symbols and languages were 
; li .tr! lern etl Ny thiN i onlact. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
grnt!«*nic.i wh ) are at a distance frt>m the seat of authority, and at the 
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same time soiiirwh.ii no.ir the rh.tiini'i** whu h rnnnect tin- western antl 
cistern «>h()rt*s ot the < ■Hiiinrnt h.i\<- taken up this si)l)iect. 1 hr iii«>Mi<« 
sion wj I iin-l<tiliti'-ll\ chari;;!- liir (ipiniiiM tif tiianv, or at Irast thrnw .iiitli- 
tion.ii ii/hi Mil thr ^Mi»*ri t. Niithin^ "au >hut otT ili Natr when Ainerw .m 
sihnUri >^et utti re>te<l in Si icniihr subjects 

rin < Ai ihuKNiA IsniANs have Strange ide. IS <■( crratioM. I)i-^i riKcii 
hrn tlv aiitl !>v an Indi.m. the Anicnran myth is as fitlluA'v 'Ihere u.i> .1 
wurUl hefure tlii-^ uin \i\ uhu h we arr liviii)^' at pn-seiit; that M.i<i tht Mniiil 
lit the nr-t |»i'i'|»le. v\ ho wrrv il>!fi n nt troni liS .ilttiji* 'hir. I hr*>e proplr 
were wr\ n iiiieron^. •.u Mi:iiirr«»us that it a < ount 1 ••nii) !»r in.ule ■>! .i.l thr 
st.irx in thi- ^)i\ . .til thf (cithers un tunU. -ill the h.iir-i .\iu\ fiiis on aniin 1 ^. 
.ill thi h.tir> "i our owri heaiU. tin v wi>ulii ni>t Ik- •«'> nuiii«-ri>ijs .1- the ::r«i 
pf-i-(>:< . 1 he ]>t <i(iir Ii>ii^ livi-il in pr.K i*. hut I'onthi I '>i'! ifi .tnd ih ■ ii>r of 
ill.-, t'l''^ \*ere turne*! into the variou-, kin<1*> of iriMtnri'- th.il an* m. tf.i 
tarih Ije.isis liir«l> anit rej-tile"*. A < haiij^r w.is t ifn ti .1 iii \ .ir mi- w.t« * 
I her«' wiie I a-i- uhi-re thr hero tr.ui-turiiis i-nrnne- In lh»' \\ini.i«»\"* 
lem ni ariv .x.. o| ihr • h.iii^i'S wm* ttfei tnl !■% « 'leihi-. I lir wurii « 'Ir !• •» 
means il\«i iiiu: oii hi/.h." There is a -t<irv ot .t wnin.iii. \ihtih rr*.ii'*' 
llehnot Ir«iV. ai-^o of >« liit ami hiN two hT"tli« r-. wh*- \%rrr thr v.cnr .^'» 
thr • <i\- ti* aii'l In- k(-\ l)u /arii. I'here art sevrr.ii m\ th- troiii tin N.in.i«. 
v^ho wen- iii u'iilior - <»! thi \\ intu-. I he\ rc.-iti- tn various .ninn.iU, .iImi 
the niHliiiL,' 't riTf- ai.il thi- nrst h.iute (»f thr wnrlii. 

^1 AMiiswiAN Ri M s IN A Ml liMA. A -rn-.ition v^.i- st.irte-i ainoh^* 
the i:(i ;.ir\ iii'-:i iiil hi-tori.in- <•( ( h:>'a^«< .iiiil \ i> >n'.t\. a tt't% iiioiiths .i^n. 
!f\ the nru s tli.tt .t s!<>ru' h.iil hreii hiiiiiij iti MiiiTiei'-ti ■ > •i.t iidhi^* ^i .iimIi 
M.iv Mil ki:i.« -. 1 he r.f-w - \* IS -.t.irtliu^' I" ■ .r.si nt iJn- ilisr.irii i- *ri>iu '.hi 
sea « ti.tst .\i. i ti r kr nwii tt-i' k ot tin c.ir.v kMV.ik:* rs i-ul, '.n i-h ui h, .is tht 
I I li tiT.i!i •! \\ I i^l. jiritM e w .1- r- ;»or!*- 1 :oh<ii« r-.tih-il tf e ilri'p iiiti rmr. 

.Itiii .IS '. .IT II .-% '.I ■■• «> nt ir.C t.ir W' st I. .lit '■• til sUI'pi'-l-i! to ]>*• .I'l.r li» s|M- ik 

\V I -:.. i*. At--, ..'r r it':rai to sup pi sr tli.i! ■ ll.* r iii.r!*ii ifi :» ; fs \^a-\ '** i u 
a)' I :. r- .1 ! !ii' k .lih . I hi- «li-i .--,>n w- !i: .-'I aini iit- e- \»i ri- *%iji!i ri 

lii ; Tii»«- r: i! .1-1 • \ .1-^ I V » 1 -' 'p !'«.-. I r,.; .t; I tj.n! i. .i- ' « I I. i ' i« ■! 

Ill I ;■ . e ' * VI ..■ ' ] ul II •■ l.n: .1 ;■.«.' 1 • ' ti. Ii - » !•-• it K .m i 
I-I i:.'i- ■ : !' I -' ■ I *.» . :il In^ia:!. tiia'li 1'^ w .*\ !'■ ; . 1 1 v.i* !.• M or • 
.lint I* 11 rr ;. : ti\ .1 I' fr;.' h ship ■ 'i !hc '^^ I -."i' - K i*. • t S. w I.- -.:,%»» ii k 
III I * -.■. I ': \ • < ' .f In v» '! !lii: I I iini:.i '■ ■ \!i * :■ ■ . . ;, 1 :! » .i» i:"t ■i-ipnH 
iili.t rli I* I u' ;.■■;.- ■ ,il h 1 v 1 l-t • ti in N! : ■ ■■ Vi ;■ i ■• 2 

\].v \ •.'•■•• \ i ill .\ v!J h!" \s \M ■■ ■ \ I ! \s r.ii ; ■ ; 1 •! l- Lii.-w that 

th« •»■ V* I - .1 .* !■ ■ >• !. M tjlii *■ 't. w !'■ ' "» • :. \ •■ I* >« I. i ■ :<t:tti r'lHik !■ ■ p '• 

li-h a tf .' 1' I. : ■! i.tTprr: ii .-h . r »l e 1 •■. h? 11 l-'.i.. k in-i fj|ii-Mr j* .1 
r- i < r-1 I ::■ *^ ■ ■ =* -i ■ ■■ it • -.1 .■ '^ o : .1 . ir: p ■ '■ . ■ ip' . » ::*i r Mir* 
lir I Ai . ■. "h. } ■'::■-. il.i! !} .1 |i.ir' ••..!» M ■ '. . iii f.il ■ .- i.v ■ 'i-i| |*l«-i 
:.ii « .1 • . ■ ^' III : • ■ I r ■ I .'•%.• >ii!.in ir i I »• \ ; * ii; - p' •. \ ■ - i;iil. Mrn- 
t.'f . ■:• !•-•■, I.. Mil- ki.'-vkti .I-* Ur ) : *: •• nitjr- ? ik- •. .ii.-t u ii'i •! 

f. ' ' ' • r •..•:;, ■ r >•■ Ih- r.i r \* is »ti.-ri nv r • .it.il ?? « .^ i T\ i^ 

\\ ti * :.' \'. I I'.i I t •:! :s eriiii|\. M • !.•■•% .»:.>! t. ;rii it W • i-h }-i:l»i r% 

h.iv i li.nl I '.'if !::'!■ ^^ J.at « J.. \tr !t.i* li- i! *■ •«!.■■■ 
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I ' BOOK REVIEWS t 

♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦.♦♦.♦♦:*4>* ;♦♦.♦♦>♦>♦:♦♦:■►«:♦♦ 

Ill Kit <ii»iis Hv (*h.irl{*«i l>r Kav, wiili .m .in niiip.iniitieiit of Decorations 
l»y I hartos Wharton l-.«iwarti». Nch York A. S, h.iriie* \ Co. 

K.irlv Mu-n. I'tiilnwrit with (.unities of iiliM-r\.itinn. fminil tin- rej^ul.ir 
rrs.mi ti! It rili tn ihcir h.t'ints iiiv^tenntiH. • • In the -i»ulv of ni.in*» 
^•iii|Mii.; ti>H.itil reii^hi'.is )m l:ff,iiite t.i( tor h.is hern much nei;lc« IrJ thr in* 
■luiii.f«i« l>ir«U.iiiiihe.ist^fiM wh.it ni.i\ lK*r.illeil prehi^^tom relii:n»n." Thrsc 
!wi. '^rntpfii I -. t ikcn hoin ihr |irrf.i<'r of .t ntMtlv (>iHinil and ntrelv illus* 
trill li )it..«k. uii: |icrli.ips ^ivf A bettei i«!e.i i»f its tfope Ih.m cm be kiivcn 
>t\ .i'i\ rcvii-rt lilt- .luthor, tu he sure. <!f»CN noi un<trrt.ikr to treat of the 
]>Tchi^t«>T.« rr i»:ii»n-.. ami ^.\\% vrrv little a!NMit the l»iri! nivths an«l sviiiloU 
whn I) .ire \i rv I 'irjinMn in Ainrrica: ami vvt for the < iMitinent ff F.iirojic. 
iDil I -pri i.i.!> fur the f'lJk loreof the histMrit n.itions, it i*i a >(imh! follec- 
ii«»fi I \,K'tv arr. inileiil. .Ulu^tim^ to the spuler K"*">r«"*'* •*'*'* *^**' '»vinl»ols of 
\\\r I rii-*' lint thi- hifil K'•*''^C «■**"* *»cciii to have been |>aSM*il bv entirely. I'he 
.r;*l,i>r ^.i\n ili.it ilii owl ^'f^Mrss Miner\.i nt the Mc-tliteranean had it& 
p.ir.i..f-. on thf Haltu . but that t»wl vasrs are found in Anoerir.i. as in Troy. 
.{... N ni»i seci:i to ha\e i auirht his attention. There are birds on the top of 

• iil-iMi!i<« in Mashiiiialaiiil. a& there are on the top of totem poles on the 
Niifliiwe^l « ua-I 

t Miv.' I! lily Mimrva wa-i a moon ^oddeis; the fable<l I'h'i nix wa!» a 
[ ri s\i]i^>>l. I hi- v.igU- was a s> inbot nf the sky, and the raven a bird of the 
■^^••rin l*ii: ^1\a\ alHnit the otVit e of these various birds m prehistori* 
1 .''pi ' n« x.tlne of the work ronsists in the fact that it Contains s«» 
M >n\ rt frr* ■:• i % !•• the re^Mfd fi»r birdl in the hiltorit natn^ns. aii<l that it 
.:i- iilit- tlic ihrUreiit !iirti» which were used in their <erinionu-s and 
•> I- rrl II*. « l-iril lure ii fninid bv the author ami»n^ iiianv nations, and 
..:..! ilM t lito'.iiure vn-m^ to abnuml with it. Such is the caM- with thr 
I ••rh. :.-.iM^. !he hitfj^ tlw HinitiHts, the (treeks ami Komanf, and manv 

• •i> e' lilt :•''- Ihr biNiks art- nuinrrouN which abound with bird-tore, and 
ir< rii ...t(.\ •<: tliL-si the author Mcins to have gleaned and gathered many 
i: :. r- *t iti; tliincs. 

W :'.^ :i '.Is provini e ami as a contribution to folk-lore the work is < er- 
t i-ii.\ \ .1 uMe It <»houlil be in the libraries of all who arc K^^therin^ the 
:•• .^ i.iii'^. .iml to thoM wbitare studying comparative religions it will prove 

liM H:^T<>K\ <>h IMK KNfil.lslI HlHLR. StI'IHRU IIV TIIK I.IIIRAKV 

Mfi'i-'ii. r.\ S. t'f. .\\re*. M. D., Librarian in I>rrw Thrfilot^ual 
'^t:., ii.irv, .iiiil I hirles V. Sitterly. I'h h . rrofr>vir in Drew Theolo^i- 

I ^ .ii;i.i'\. \\ iih .m liitntdui tion by Heniy M. MacCrai ken. I.I.. D.. 
* ^.l:.^.| "r ill N>* York Inivcr^ity. New York. Wilbur It. Kitcham. 

.iri-: •, \\ est l^;h street. 

I ■ :^ !i-^ik Is nil 're- of a Miblio^^raphy than it is a history. It has the 

i.; • ■- ■!• I "f a • italoi^iie. with manv names and dates. It commences 

^^. ->: 1 I .■;.i!i! ihf- Druids; takes m thi pre!»ence(»f the Danes. intriHlui tion 

< ; • ' ' ova:.:'.^ iiito Notlaiii) and Ireland; mentions UunM otus, St. Patrick 

■ * .tr.lrrl .'inl ii; tli\ iitiirrs. 

I a'! II. irr.its ot till work of the monks and the different Hibles. It 
•..it,. > .- '.I.t 1 l;ot 1 Lilian hibie. and clotes with the American revisions. 
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KPItiKT ol I II I n WiiKK (AKKli II MN IN IIIK Ml sklM.I M. .Si It i ! i • 
AM» « >!Ifii V.M I » ', "H III RIN<. I III Si \n«iN «»I I^ A li>r ihf « liliu M.itt 
Ari hi ol-.^h .il .tinl H. stiirn.il >«»< u*ly. \\\ \\ atuu K Mmirrhi- nl. 
t'lir.iti-r 111 ihc >iM Hiv. Krpnniril tmrii \ i-.-mui" \. 'l^■^7. Am. i.i. 
I'lil'Ji' .I'.UTjx « ili:o M.itf Ar>'ti.i o.u^ii .il and MistcriL.i! >o« iciy. i »>. .i:. 
liMs, » »h:i» J'rL>s uf I L. (ii.iii^'tr, i;- ;7. 

Mr Moofi ):v:\A in a vtTv inilnsirioiis nKiii. lit h.is t>iiin(-r!\ « i:>!i":; iti 
of ttjc I'i.iii Mail* Afi I. I til«»fc;n li >iii ipl\ .iini « «'nli!i Ifil l.rl-t wmtW ii 
A-^h.iriii t I. ;ri:\ .i.c»:i,: tin* » 'hm Kimt. diirl in kl"»^ i ••■■iiiU. Ih^ Tc;-rr 
I tiii;.i:i.«, *.ixti-i-!. . i::^ riiii i-j iiliii>^ inir:!i(N nl lli.it Tt^jmri. ^. »::,»' ? *!. ■. 

.\:c f" iiir ::;! ill -li.iiir II .i',*t :jl,mi«* iwt'i.t) m-v ii ■ i'.> n j-t" -• ii!.'-. '-.i- 

If !.• s f f . til :lic miummU. 

Kl I I'l 1 I •! I HI I . iMMI** li ■^^ K til I-' 111 I A I I- tS » . •! ! liJ N I Al ■ / .- 
\i.ii:t.c- I • iiii'i.iiii.ti*: 1 III I. \\ .i-'liini^liiik i •>•'. r ti. till III Irii.'i.. 

Kl |i'H I ■ I I'l » . -MM ' -SI l< I il I I'l , \ 1 f -s J . .|( 1 Ml, \ » \». 1 -■ /' 

\ ti. Jill- II . • -II! iiriii,.: r.iili 1) Mul III \\ .»-^h.iii;t. II. > .-■. •rnii.Liil 
rrii-.ii..' « ':!.■ V . I-.,-. 

I hf r.T^! \ ■<! .:!;r !■• tli,- rr\n't\ :ri i!^ nl iilui.ii:> ii -u I i .it.' r ( ii rrii iti v 
l»ri.ii.i'k "^A ■*. r: .. I..I .n.-l 'irrii. < sn . miiM.cii .i! i lim .it.Mii >ui.'l.tv 
S' h«- s l.i:i'! , : i!.' ■ "i.t . I - I ..; , . I ,i!li ■ t I ■., k.M'i- r.:.ii'ci4^ 

1 i;r -L- ■■.:%■. .:..i' !ri 's : ii:i: ii..iit :ii !!.•■ 1 ■..:-il M.i:i s .u.i in 

A .i-'h..! .Ci 1 I!. I \ A :! .• -.rs j i!.i .. i.. nj ;;.-*.! ;t.'ilis. :. r ::i li •»- I. '-ill. 

■♦» liiMiis 'ill iir:i- r ■ I ■ ..i-.-r'. I :.r :i*i. ■. ■! i:i;i s ;■■.•*. I. f! i iii'r ii f .1 \ .1*! 
.i:;.ni;ii» »■: iiili ii.i.i*..ii:; .;:;i: ,i'i- %i j\ v.i.ii.t"'.- 



I\ I I - 'K : • ') : h I I M n :• ^ . \ ; i '^ N \ i :■ -s a: M • •»! . m i %:•! k tmk 
1 : ■ I ' ! I" N I .III Sm ; I !- .'. \ N In . i : i .■ -n. l-ir iii- v • .if in lii.^ 
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Vol.. XXI. Skitkmiikr ani> October, 1899. No. 5. 

TKRRA COTTA ANTIQUITIES FROM THE LAND 

OF THE INC AS. 

BY K. P. BERLIN. 

In the splendid collection of natural history objects and 
arch.volo^ical implements owned by the late Dr. T. W. Det- 
wilier, of Bethlehem, Fenn.. are about 300 pieces of prehistoric 
ceramic ware, and other specimens of stone, etc., which were 
taken by him from tombs and burial caves, while on an exploring 
expedition, lasting nearly three years, in the states of Cauca 
and Antioc{uia, in the Republic of Colombia, South America, a 
section of which once belonged to the Inca Empire. When 
the illiterate Spanish adventurer, Francisco Fizarro, with his 
^an^ of murderous soldiers, and other followers, invaded the 
land of the Incas, it extended north and south along the 
Pacific coast of the South American Continent from near the 
second (le^^ree of north latitude to the thirty-seventh degree of 
south latitude. 

The great historian, Frescott,* tells us that its breadth was 
never determined, and ignores the statements of the Spanish 
writer, (larcillasso de la Vega^ who, in his ** Commentarios 
Realos" (Libra, 1609), Farte I, Lib. 1, Cap. 8, says that the 
empire of the Incas did not in its greatest breadth exceed 360 
miles. 

In the collection are many rare forms of vases, pitchers, 
lK)ttIes. bowls, jars, idols and whorls, any of which are worthy 
of separate description. This large and valuable gathering of 
e.isily broken ware was safely transported long distances on 
the backs of mules, and by friendly natives, who, on account 
ot ^ootl treatment, took much pride in safely delivering it on 
the coast. 

Not so. however, with the custom inspectors, when it 
reached New York City. They, in their careless inspection of 

•• Cocqu«»! of l»€r»," Vol I , P»rt IV. 
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(he ware, broke, cracked and otherwise injured many of the 
pieces, which, however, hy careful manipulation were in many 
cases a^jain nicely restored. 

With it were aNo brouf^ht a number of (golden objects 
which were discovered similarly, and which it will please (he 
writer to describe in a future paper. The ^em of the collection 
is a tinely made circular vase, covered with a rusty brown paint, 
seven and one-((uarter inches hi)^h, and six and one- quarter 
inches in diameter at its mouth, 'is well as at its base. Around 
the ed^e of its slightly outward curved rim. is marked a single 
incised line accompanied with short dfa^onal rays, or strokcN, 
opposite each other on the vessel, l-'.xtendin^ from base to 
rim are placed in strong relief two nude female forms, in a 
S(]uattin^ position, with small ridges meant tor arms folded 
across their breasts. Between the two female figures is placed, 
also in strong relief, on each sidi of the vase, a half-cylinder- 
like projection rounded at (op, also extending from rim tf»basc, 
six inches lon^, and two and one-f|uar(er inches in width 

These tw<i prominences, as well as those of the human-like 
n liefs. were produied by pressure from the insitle of the ves- 
sel when still in a plastic condition; then shaped ami sm<n»thed, 
which work was no doubt performed with the aid of smoothing 
stones. The writer has .1 number of these implements in hi% 
cabinet, which were found in Mississi|)pi A few are also 
contained in this ccillection of pr)tter\'. 

I'.ach le^ of the human like t'l^^ures has upon it, exiendiitp; 
from side to side, below earh kii* e. and at t-ach of the ankl« s. 
two inciscil bites. Tin vase hi»Ids alxMit three (juartsof water 

The writer has seen no prehistoric aboriginal vessel more.irlis- 
tic.ilU made 

Im.i^ine .in unevenly shaped lo.if <if Vienna bread, ei^lit 
and three •{uaitet inches lon;^. tour inches hi^h at its «ipenin(;, 
whieh IS in the centre, and then aNo tour im lies wide, and the 
rea<ler can ti>r(n .in idf*a of the sji.ipr m( .uinther \esscl in the 
collei tii>n I hi^ vase w.is (incc c<i\ered with a black paint, (he 
i^reater p.irl i>t winch has ilis.ippr.ired Its wide mouth, which 
IS in the centre, lias a diameter i>t three and one half inches, 
and Its ne< k has aronntl it. ti»r orii.dnent.ition. .1 sup^le lin«' of 
tnaM'.;'..l.ir depresstiiiis three .piarters iif .111 inch hi^ih Oppo- 
site e.u h other on the net k are fastened handles tor lifting or 
suspi iiMon 

A small biiul. painted a brick rfil lolnr. thie* inches hiKh. 
and (ot:r and tine half im hes in diam> ter. is an(*ther mttewuithy 
obiecl I he upper part i>t this vessel in tinned inwaid. forming 
a line abi'iit one ini h broail I he bowl is tlivided into four 
almost ei|;ial triangular puts, by rhiee parallel nu iNeil line** 
extending; tlin»..'.;li il^ centre tr-nn tuie -iile i»I the opeiiin;; l*i 
the tiilier. e.it )i of w hh h is k **\ ere! w :i li Id/rruje sh.i|H il depres- 
sions. man\ nt win Ii ar*- <tiie «;-. irter ••( in ti'i h tieep Aniuiid 
the inward bent ed^*-, .ib-ve .111 I bel-»\v. are .iN" twt» parallel 
incisions, and throuj^di the lenirc is placed a single line of the 
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deep lozen^e-shapcd holes. One-quarter of an inch below the 
mouth, opposite each other, arr placrd single perforations, 
in.ide for suspension. Very many of the vessels in this 
splendid collection are similarly perforated. 

1 here is in this cabinet, an exaggerated, or one might say, 
a grotesque form of the human female, in a sitting position 
with outstretched legs. It is thirteen and one-half inches 
high, and that part of the object representing the face and 
head, which is square, and the body, are both six and one-half 
inches wide. The neck is a simple groove or depression, 
e.xiending from side to side. The eyes are two simple incisions 
one and thrce-(|uarter inches long; as is also the mouth, which 
measures allnost an inch in length. The nose is extremely 
prominent and curved, .ind what in the human nose would be 
termed the septum is perforated, which part, however, is 
untortunattly partly broken off. .Many of the idols bear this 
perforation, and in some of them the rings, made of gold .md 
I oppcr. are still seen suspended. The ears are shown by two 
ring like projections. The arms, which are short and clumsy, 
ar< in a position indicating that on them once rested another 
ol))cci. whatever it may have been. This is proven by the fact 
that tb.rough the nalm of the left hand was forced a perfora- 
tion. A cord, no doubt, was placed through it to secure firmly 
the object held. They are both ornamented on the upper 
side at the wrists and above the elbows with parallel and 
diagonal lines and dots. So, also, are the legs, at the ankles, 
and thighs. These are also large and without shape, and are 
four and one half inches long. 

Another interesting piece of ware is a low lozenge shaped 
howl two and three-({uarter inches high, fourteen and one-half 
inchrs long, and eight and one-half inches wide at the centre. 
The rim around the bowl, which extends on both sides of its 
wall, has an equal width of one-half inch. At each of the 
aiij^lcs are to be seen three button-like projections, having the 
a[)pearancr of the eyes and beak of a predatory bird. For so 
l.irt^e a vessel, its base is exceedingly small, measuring only 
tiiicc iiuhrs in di.imcter. The construction of the vessel is 
such, ih.it if suddenly pushed to one side it will immediately 
return to its proper position; a broad base being, therefore, 
unnecessary. 

.\ similar piece of pottery, without adornment, represents a 
iui(!< female in a horizontal position, with short and uncouth 
Mutstrett ht il I«gs. resting on a low, expanding, hollow base. 
toiH And one-half inches in diameter. It is four and one-half 
nu hes hi«^h 1 hr opening of the bowl, the walls of which 
rxtend inv\.irdly. measures six and one-({uarter inches in lK>th 
liirections. .md is two and three-quarter inches deep. From 
the hrad to the feet the length is eleven inches. Through the 
small and triangular shaped head is a small perforation, extend, 
in<^ from ear to ear. The arms are merely ridges, bent toward 
the rim. which is grasped by both hands, formed oy small- 
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iriciftt (1 lines. I hen* is a hollow space between the* bowl proper 
arui its basi . .iiui in tliis was placed, at the time of its manufac- 
ture, ti Muall clay ball, which prtK luces a rattling; noise when it 
is haiuili (I It was iuicc covered with a li^ht brown paint: but 
IS now ( oHMdcrably blackened, caused, no doubt, by heat and 
hn*. Its l)as<'. also, shows si^ns of usa^^e. Ic is, indeed, a 
rcmark.ibir pine i>l pottery ware. 

Ill theiabiru't can al>o be seen the compound or double 
ve^^cl^, wliicl) wi rc m.idt with such pt rtoction that they pn** 
(iiK'cd. \ihi-n filled uith a li(|uid. the air escaping through thr 
tipcnin^ Ictt tor that purpose, sounds at times very musical. 
rhc>( rounds sometinii s imitated the voice <»f the animal 
leprcsi-ntcd Uy tin primipal part ol the p«»t. 

An«»thcr ii«»trwoithy vessel in tlu- coll* ction. is of oblong or 
shoe sli.ipe. without ornamentation, anil has a rather lar^e 
Mp( mil;; at one end. It is about six inches hi^h and eij^ht 
inches lorij; A number «>! these pots arr fi^jured by Dr. T. F. 
Hran-^ti^rd in his " .\reha-olo^ical Researches in Nicaragua.* 
who there un< arthed them from aboriginal graves. Many of 
them are ot I u^^t si/e. and contained the remains of human 
bein^^s. 1 )r. litTeinlt. an .irch.i-i»lo^ical • xplt»rer. thought that 
the |ieeuiiai shape ot tliesc oblon*^ urns was due to their con* 
veni« Ui e for « i»ntaiftini^ tlie human lon^ bf>nes: but the discov- 
ery of skeleton*^, which h.id been disarticulated, disproved this 
theory 1 d ^«j'.:ier noticed their skull like form: and a 
resembl.iiK t to th<* shape ot the sttimach has been su(;i*ested 
b\ I'lof ( »tis I M iMin I )r Mranstord, after examinini; hun- 
drriU ol sjMi linens, im lines to the belief that the birti was the 
on;:inal t\pe < "^re \uii\c V'of his interesting work.) 

I irie. al-o. in icprtseiited the t^ouid. in a pretty loni;-n«-cked 
vesx !. p.(ih*r' .1 li;.;lit t>p>wn .Hid the body covercil with black 
^eoiii'ti • il II: :'es i onlainin.' li^^lit i iri ular dots. It is eight 
lilt hes li:.;}! tin* niain ]iart ot the bottle bein^ four and three* 
• juaitf I .IK Ik s h •^li. aiif! th<' nerk !iiui and 4)ne half inches 
Ion.: It^ J" '\ Il »s .1 lii.iinetfi ot «.i\ inches. 

'^•< ni.iici'i..^ and vaiied in drst^n, .is well as in ornamenta- 
tioi:. .ire the ik tiiy vessel^ i ontained in this ma^^mticent collec- 
tion, ti.it t* ;:ve .i i oinplrte tles< ription ot them wiiuld fill a 
vo! .iiir of in-.^t ifiteiest iru; ai < h.i olo;;'i a! readmit. 

lilt- vwit'i IS I rrt till lii> irailf-rs w:]I l»e inteiested in the 
oliNi f V itK<M> iiia<!e on rf-iu\i.iii [lotteix by the lcariie«l arch.r- 
olo. ;:st « \;i!oiri . hk! tr.i\r!lers. Man. in. i l*',d\\aid Uivcro and 
loiin j.iMK^ \'iin I SI h li. i[i ihe.r " I'cruvi.in Anti(|uities.'* 
pail*- .v; win. h he leprodi'.es 

It \M \ :i ; r •!.• ;. . ^ ■ • •* r j. .|,':. irl .iiiiMrit; liitfcrclil nJlNNlft. 

*t s*. t.: >i ' \' .' I !t.>>';. *^< I" N<«t I A.i\ ^ 11 i> ti'ti •! Ill rrptr-riit 4 wIm»Ic 
iip^i ?• \ • r .» I- • .■ .ij -ifxT" r ■. ..• -K .-.J ■ •-"r< I i-\t- • i!i«iii ill the ciact 
:Tfi ■'; ■ - !f . ' I. . *•■ I'l -t •!. t- i! . . - .-. I t).< |f.ir> Iti the repre- 

• f liT.i" '?.'■'■»■: .: ! I' I »r ^; • • • 1 .\ 'inl ::: r\i • *>* '.hi tir^l i»f KKnC 

■ r,:.ir. 1 Nfc >: '•■ * 'f. .- u» i> -.1 I \ I- I. ') c b ^\i'l Jkii ^ijk'.'ivs the rvcs 
\\i •..:.'.. f^ :\.f )'^'-.fi :..: M.t !.■•'. ;. pr r r. ui.i! in ihe i'cruvi.ii) uiudclliDg 
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the n(»se And rart are a)>ove their n^itural sue. Among the Egyptians, 
long figuret predoffninatc; among the* I'eruvians. nhort and bulky one^, and 
.imong them we fintl a grtMtcr want of proptirtions. th^n in thos<* of many 
other nations M-huh wc havi* h.id occasion to cxatirnc. In the moM ancient 
s|u'riinrnn of the Teruvian!*, the head alwavs form» the prim ipal part, and 
|iieseiits a marked appearance, indicating that the artiM exhausted u{»on it 
.ill his ikkiil. the iMKiy iormn a deformed ma»s. and the extremities arc 
appendages of the Ifast importance, having MMnetiineHonly a tenth part of 
the ( Mfret t proportio \s, as tompared with the heatl. This i* found as well 
III human figures as in animals. 

All thr hkill of tne Peruvian potters wa> laid out upon the manufacture 
of the Huatas. C.'tmopas and paired vessels which they placed with the 
corpses in sepuU hres. The kitchen furnitnre and other vessels for domestic 
use are very simple, and without art. The material which they made use 
of. was ( olored dav and tilackish earth, which they prepared st» well, that 
It (ompletely re*»istcd fire, and did not abM>ro licpiids. It srems that they 
tt'd not burn the vessels, since the substance of the>c differed very materi- 
ally from burnt clay, and, judging from appearances, they dried it in the 
sun, after ha\ing prepareil and mixt^i it in a manner of which we are 
Ignorant. Many are double, and it seems that they made them thus from 
pn-fcrence. The double i»iics were made in such perfection that when they 
were tilled with a lu{uid. the a:r escaping through the opening left for that 
l»ur(>ose prtKluced sounds at times ver> musical; these sounds MMiictimes 
iiirtated the voice of the animal which was represented by the principal 
p.irt of the vessel, as in a beautiful specimen we ha\e seen, which repre- 
sents a ( at whit n. upon receiving water thn»ugh the upper opening, pro- 
duces a sound similar to the mewing of that animal. 

This n.itiun of pottcry-makcrs were well advanced in the 
projjrrss of weaving woollen and cotton cloths. This is 
proven by the fact that the collection contains a number of 
clay cylinders and stamps, with which they painted upon their 
fal)rics many pretty and graceful dcsijjns. Cotton and the 
coarser woollen cloths, of the llama and huanaco wool, were 
considered only for the common people, the wealth-producing 
class; while that of the vicuf^a was used tor the Incas, and 
that of the alpacca for the nobles and princes So fine and 
precious were .some of the articles woven by these |>eople that 
their Spanish oppressors sent them back to their country as fit 
only for the use of their king and nobles. Their beautifully 
made blankets adorned the bed of the .Spanish king, Philip II., 
so we arc t(dil by the .Spanish writer. Garcilasso de la Vega. 

A ilesij^»n on one of the clay stamps above-mentioned is of 
the form of the much written-about. mysterious symbol, the 
prehistoric Swastika, a cross of straight bars, all parts of ct|ual 
thickness crossing each other at right angles and causing four 
arms of c«|ual parts, which at all the ends are bent, either to 
the right or left, at right angles. This cross being bent to the 
left IS called the .Suavastika. while that bent toward the right is 
tcrnicd the Swastika, at least so Prof. Max Midler would have 
Us designate them. This symbol is the most ancient, and its 
beginning is unknown. It has been found in the oldest orien- 
tal countries, and l>oth American continents have produced it. 
Fhc theories pertaining to this mysterious syml>ol are many. 
and the writer is pleased to quote a number of them from Dr. 
Thomas Wilson's admirable work, •'The Swastika," published 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1H94, pages 770 and 771: 
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Many theories h.ivr hfen preseiiti-d cunccrntng the symboliim of the 
Swastika. it> nlatioii tii ancient deities and its representation of crrtain 
(|ti.ilitie^. In the e<«tiniatMin of certain writers, it has l>cen respeetivcly the 
euiMt-in <if /eiiu, I if Itaal. of the sun, of the sun-K(N|, of the suncharitit. of 
Av;ni. liie iire-^^od of India; of the rain -god, of the sky. the sky->;od. and. 
final Iv. ihf* deitv of all deities, the i;reat <iod, the Maker and Kulrr of the 
Iniverse. It has aNo Urm hi-iil to synilK>li/e li^ht, or the god of light; of 
the fiirkrd iightnini:. 'tnd of water. It 'm lielieved hy some tt»have been the 
oldrst Aryan ^yuihot. In the estiniatif)n of others, it represents Hrahma. 
\')'>hiiu and Siva ( rcator. I'le^erver and Destroyer. It appears in the 
tiMit prints of liiiddha enj^r ived upon the solid hn k on the mountains of 
hiMia It sii>i>d fur the Iiipiter Tonans and Tluvtus of the Latms, and the 
Thor of the .Seandina\ lans. * * * In the opinion of at least one author 
It h.ii! an intitiiate n iation to the Lotus sign ot Kgvpt an<l Persia. ^Mln1e 
airhorx hav< .ittrilmted .i phallie meaning to it; others have rertigniied it 
.ix ri-|>reseiiting th< ;;rnrrative pnnnple of mankind, making it the symUil 
nt the tciiialf. Its .tppe.ir.in* e on the person of i ertain gtMldesses Artrnits, 
Hera, henuiit. Astarie and the Chahlean Nana, the leaden goddess frt mi 
Mi'.-.iTlik— h.i-% « asised it to he riaiined as a sign nt fecunditv. • • • • 
Wh.tt set iii» !•• ha\e Iteen at ail times an attrihute of the Swastika, is iti^ 
I luirai Irr as a (harm «ir ainnirt; as a Mi:n of henediction. hlessing, l<ing 
hfi , giMiil ti>rtuiie and giHnl Iii< k. This character has continued into 
mt.di rn tunes, and \\)iile th< Swastika is reiognized as a holy and »at rrd 
syiiilMM \t\ .It least one Miiddliistu religious Sect, it is still used hy the i om- 
iMoti |.iiiple ot liiilia. i hiiia and |a|«an as a sign of long life. gcM>d wishes 
and «.'<*iid loriuMi Whatever eise the sign Swastika may ha\e stood for. 
and ti iwe\i [ !:iati\ meanings it rnay have hail, it was always ornamental. 
It ina\ havi heeti iisi d with .my or .ill the aUivr signitications. hut it was 
alwa\s iirii.iiiM nl.il .is wi i. 

Ill addition !ii iht- foregoing, there were pe< uliar uses of this mysteri«Mis 
• ross in • < r!ai!i ',>» liities. In lt.i!\. <m the hut tirns in which the ashet of 
the *\' I'l .ire liiiTird. in the Swiss lakrs. St. imped in the pottery; in Scandi 
iiaxi.i, «>ti th> wr.ipDiis. swrints. eti . and in S< otland ami Ireland, on the 
liiiioi he*< .iimI ;>in^. :ii Aiiie'ii.i. itti the ineiates for grimling corn; the 
I'lM/:.! 'M \^*':\.' II wiive It on till- |io*tt r\ tig leaf, the rurhjn Indian painted 
It lift Ills .■ irii < T iiiie. whiii the South Am* rn an Indian at the epoi h nl 
ih( inn iTi<! )• :I<'i;i^ in A'ka!is.(s .mi! Missi> :ri. painted it in spiral form i>ii 
)i;> ;-<tt< tv ii I • -.III 'I'^ri , h< rii^i.ived t "ti the sheil. .ind ifi Ohio, cut it in 
Its iil.i;i.'->t ' :al li'Tni o it of ^h* fts iif i iippi r. No, .dso. amimg thr 

\\i>m\ri*.\ Iiii!m:i*' we !iii<| ;r eiM|>l<-yrd i>n !•• • .isu*fis nf cerein«>ny. as in the 
:ii<i=ii la ii • li •'.'. <•! '^> N.ivaim s. anil Mii M.ir • hant of the Kansas; (*n the 
rin kl.i< r a->>] > r> .iiii i ,.'artcrs nf the "^.m wtniien. ami on the war shield 
■ it till* I -1. i> r i.TN »;i ^,^.• ' 

( It (-•; ..il interest m this fine ( ollectiun of anti(|uities arc 
the pt'ilm.itrd -piiidlr whnrU, in.ule of stoiic aiitl tcrra-cotta, 
Willi li .lie ^.riiil.ii III ffTfii til the iiiitiicnsc nunilicr excavated 
fniiii !ii«- .111* .rut cities nt liny l>v the Lite licnrv >chlicmann 
.\ iMiiiili' r ot till III .u** i1.it, ( ircul.ii discs iniiic trotn stone, and 
the itth'-fs aie litilliiw and « oin shaped, and mntain. in «ieveral 
iMslaiii es. a siii.ij t lay l>.ill All id them are ornamented with 
ci;!pii;s i!<-si^ns. M.my < (int-iiii the (Week cruss -!•. Whether 
tills design u.is me. lilt unly tor ornatnentation. or there was 
att.uhe'! to It a s\ ihIhiIk rur.iniii:;. is not for the writi*r to say. 
I he i»\ri /iil-iiis Np.ni.sh pnests. however, when they reached 
Mr'Miii with the .idvent rer ( <>rte/. "rdrred to he destroyed 
irniiieiiiatrlv evcr\ thnii* nn whieh this svinhid \ias found. To 
them the ;iiti>id n linn into an ii(ikni>wii countr\ ot this religious 
si^n w.is thr work nf the arch fiend, who preccdeil them, and 
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who, in their minds, introduced it to confound their work of 
Christianization ( r). These prehistoric implements have been 
found in every part of the world where the people were suffi- 
ciently advanced to make twisted threads or cords, and the 
people the Peruvians — from whose ancient graves, above 
noticed, these objects were taken, knew well how to weave cot- 
ton and wool into fine faltrics. 

Says Dr. Wilson, on pajje 966 of his learned work: 

T)u spindle- whorl wa& ct|uilly in use in Europe itnd Alia duriof^ the 
Ncoliiliir A>;c as in the Itrcmxc A^^r. It continued in use among the 
pi .isants in remote and outlying difinctt intn tmxlern times, l^unnj; the 
Nf'olithir. or Ptilishe<l Stone. Aj^e ds materials were stone and terra-cotta: 
duriiijj the Hron/e Ajje they were almost exclusively lerra-cotta. • • • 
Kctcntly. a (talloKotnan toml) was opened at Clermont-Ferrand, France. 
antl fiiuiicl to (oniain the skeleton of a younj; woman, and with it her 
spinitlcs and whorls. 

Ihe existence of spindle-whorls in distant and widely-separated 
countrK-s afTordsi a rertam amount of presumptive evidence of migrations 
of proplr> from nnr country to another; or of contact, or communication 
hrtwcm thiMii If (he people did not themselves migrate and settle the 
ncA < uuniry. takinj; the spmdic whorls and other objects with them, then 
the »pifidK -whorl itself, or the knowledge of how to make and use it, must 
m si>nie other way have gotten over into the new country. 



IMK IKMPLK AT ZAPOTI-XAS. 

Ihe temple itself was a magnificent piece oi architecture. 
heyond it on the broad area of the mountain top were the 
crumbling ruins of amphitheaters, palaces, and other public 
buildings. Streets and passa|^eways were exactly as they had 
been diirinf;: the long centuries since their desertion. Here on 
this terr.iced mountain, overlooking a great stretch of country 
.it its foot, was found the lost capital of the Zapotecan nation, 
at one time probably the rulers over most of the other peoples 
of the continent, certainly their leaders in art, civilization and 
industry. The mountain on which the skeleton of this pre* 
historic metropolis was brought to view is marked on the 
.\fexic.in (^'ovcrnment maps as Monte Alban. Its crowning 
wall is completely hidden by the surrounding growth of lofty 
trees, .nul it is so difficult of access that it has never been 
itt.icked. or even seriously thought of as a field for exploration. 
That there were ruins upon this summit was known before Mr. 
> i\illr s visit, but they were supposed to l>e only the remains 
of some Indian f(»rtresses. instead of, as has been proved, the 
wreck **i .1 stately and civilized city. 
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Recent f-xploration^i for turquoise at Turquoise Mountain in 
Mohave County, Arizona, twenty miles from Kingman, show iImC 
mining; operations were carried on there durinfi^ the Stone Age. 
It is evident that the object of this mining was to secure a sup- 
ply of ch.di hihuitl. or chalchuite, more generally known as tur- 
quoise. The outcropping; rocks at this locality are seamed and 
veined with this ^eni so liighly prized and generally used by the 
A/tecs .md .ilion^inal tril>es of this region and Mexico. 

The ancient niinin;^ is made evident not alone by the ancient 
excavations in the f*trni of trenches, cuts, and pits, now filled in 
with rubbish .ind ovt rgrown with mezquite trees, but by an 
abundaiKc mI vt..n(' iinplenients. 

Thrrr .lie benches or terraces cut in the side of the moun- 
tain, white. .ipp,irentl\-. the ancient miners lived. or camped. and 
pr'>babl\ sorted >>ut the best pieces of chalchuite. In m; 
an exc.iv.itiiin upon one of these terraces, a pif or shaft 
found by Mr A H Krenzel, of New York, who has recently 
pul)Iished .1 niitiK of the discovery in the columns of the 
/v/i,';//« ,/;/.'.; /»./ .l/;/:;/;:^' /.-/// */i// of New York, to which I am 
indclitcii U*t thi* .tci ••nipanyin^ illustrations* from photografihs 
takrti by Mr Irfii/el These pictures show the mouth (if the 
rhif f pit. or sh itr. and a number of the stone hammers, or 
m.iuls. pit k* •! t]|, niafl))- The shaft was filled up with earth 
Mithf.t stiiMfs, .(Ml! .ipp.in-ntly with the object of concealing it. 
It is uril I II ! iriru till- li.irii rock. an<l ap^iears to have been made 
not only b\ p"un«!in<^ away tlie ri»ck but, also, by the use of fire. 
Tlieri I- lis.! a i ii!. sdhii- twenty-five feet in length, extending 

into tllr s:<!r nt tl.r li:ll. 

In cli-.in:n;^ out the oprnm}.;s a variety of implements were 
IfiUM'i. but iimstly mauls, ^r stone hammers, of various sizes. 
troiM fxiir or tiv- iiii hr^ to nini- or ten inches in length, and 
wri,diirjv^ fr iii I'ur pounds to o\cr fifteen pounds each The 
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great size and weight of some of these implements indicate 
(;reat stren^^th of the men who used the hammers. The photo- 
graph shows the general form of the hammers. In some of 
them the groove around the boulder (for boulders they probably 
originally were), made to receive the raw-hide band, or with 
handle, is about half the distance from end to end, or midway of 
the stone; but in others, it is cut nearer to one end than to the 
other, conforming in this respect to the general form of the stone 
axes of the Salt River Valley. 

All the implements bear evidences of hard usage. But few 
of them are in a perfect state. Great flakes of the stone have 
been split off the sides, from the points or ends backwards 
toward the groove, a::d some are broken across. These imple- 
ments closely resemble those found in the prehistoric pits and 
cuts upon the croppings of some of the copper bearing veins on 
the borders of Lake Superior. 

Another locality of chalchuite in Arizona, which shows 
aboriginal workings, is in Cochise County, twenty miles east of 
Tombstone, on the eastern s}o|)e of the Dragoon Mountains, in 
the district known as Turquoise. Here there are large excava- 
tions and dunips giving conclusive evidence of extensive work- 
ing.* 

Chalchuite was also obtained acro<is the Arizona line in New 
Mexico, not far from .Silver City, in the Kurro Mountains; but 
none of these loc.ililics C()m|),ire, for extent, with the great exca- 
vations at I^is Cerrilios, nt»t far from S mta Fi*. in New Mexico. 
which a(>pears to have been one of the chief sources of the gem 
m A /tec times. Its extent .md the over growth of trees indicate 
great antiquity for the chief excavations. There i<. however, a 
tradition that in the year I'uSo. a tar^e part tif the mountain, 
which had tK*en honey- ciunbetl by the lon;^ ctmttnued excava- 
tions of the al>ori^inal nntiers, caved in. burying many of the 
miners, and precipitating the iipriMM^ «>f the Indians and the 
explorations of the .Spaniards. Modern explorations of this 
locality, by shafts and tunnels, have rt vealiil caves, or subter- 
ranean chambers, made by the .incients 

In one of these chambers, the modern miners found a stone 
h.immcr with its handle attached. The weight of tins hammer 
was thirteen ..nd three tenth pouruls Anacouintof this, and 
othei results of the mo«)ern rxf»Ioration of the C< rrillos locality, 
and of turquoise generally, may Ik- fnund in the admirable book 
u|x)n the "(Jems and rri-tioui Stones of Ni»rlh America," by 
(ieorge F. Kun/, pages ;.; '-; 1 he t'lr^t ac«.<»unt ot thisCerrilloi 
hKTality. ami the identification t>f i h.tUiiil:uit! of the A/tccs with 
turquoise was given by me in is;S. .itter my return tr*»m Santa 

• Sr - I m '\ • f r ' .■•# . 1 . . .%» \ • . . I • A. • ' .. !r • . « .. .«» V H^AftC 
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Fi*. where I found this gem in use by the Pueblo Indians/ 

Other localities of chalchuite are found in Mexico, and north 
of Arizona in Nevada. Knough has been cited to show that 
there were several local itic*9, or sources, whence this stone was 
procured by ancient mining, and that these localities were far 
separated upon the great tableland of Anahuac or Ancient 
Mexico. 

It is unnecessary to give all the evidence here of the high 
esteem in which the turquoise wan held by the ancient mhat>i- 
tants of this region We know from the narrative of Bernal 
Diaz and the journals of the Coronado exjKdition, that it was 
in general u.se for |>ersonal adornment, and that it was most 
highly prized, and was an object of trade or commerce between 
the varii.us tribes It was also reported as in use at Cibola for 
the adornment of the portals of chiefs' houses, by inlaying 
Thus, the Friar Marcos de Niza. in his reconnoissance in Sonora 
ami northwards m seaich of the seven large cities of Cibola, was 
infornied that he would there find the chief doorways ornimented 
with turquoise. On his way, he met Sonora Indians, returning 
from the north, who expUmcd that they had been to Cibola to 
get turquoises and cow [bufTdo] skins Turquoises were sus- 
|K*nded in their ears and no.ses. and they wore belts adorned 
with turquoises. At one village the chief men were adorned 
with collars of turquoi.se. while others were allowed to use them 
in their ears and noses only. When Ca^tenada reached Tusayan, 
the |>eopIe presented hmi with some turtjuciifes. Mendoza, in 
his letter regarding the seven cities, .says : ** They have turquoises 
in (juantity.** Va.squt z rc(>orled the use of turquois* s in worship, 
as offerings to the gods, and he adds that generally they were 
poor ones. In Castenada's narrative mention is made of presents 
of tur(]uoises to the devil by the inhabitants of Culiacan ; and, 
aNo. that a certain clan of women were decorated with bracelets 
i)f tine turquoises. 

In the celebrated Coronado expedition northwards from 
Mexico to Cibola, 1540-1542. the negro explorer Kstevan, who 
went with the i>arty, gave the good friars great trouble and 
anxiety by his greed in collecting turquoises and objects of 
value from the natives. Kstevan appears to have t>een always 
ready to pre>s on in advance, an explanation of which may 
prohahly l)e found in his desire to get the first pick of the gems. 
lie was loaded with them on his arrival at the outposts of 
(ibola. where he was killed and his turquoises confiscated.t 

In their journals, or narratives of exploration, we do not find 
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any reference to the source or locality of the chalchuite. We 
may assume that such information was carefully withheld. The 
mines were considered as sacred to the followers of Montezuma. 
Kun/. records,* on the authority of M.ijor Hyde, who was explor- 
ing the Ccrrillos locality in 1880, that the Pueblo Indians from 
.Smto I)i)min^o warned him that the mine was sacred, and that 
the tuit|iioise [chalchuite] he was taking from it, must not go 
into the hands of those whose saviour was not Montezuma. 

We have abundant evidence of the uic of chalchuite for 
ornaments and decorative works by the ancient race of this great 
v.iDc) - -the Salt River Valley of Arizona Fragments of the 
^em chalchuite, or portions of the necklaces and pendants in the 
torni ol Nmail. ol long, tabular pellets, are found amongst other 
relics in the earth of the ruins. And other nuire miportant 
«>bJL-cts have been unearthed here, and will be briifly noticed. 

A few years ago, I was shown a marine shell from the ruins 
of this valley, which was encrusted with pitt:h, and a fine mosaic 
of tesscr.il of chalchuite. Kun/ mentions and gives a figure of 
a similar ubjrct, found about ten miles from Tempe, Arizona. It 
was cnclosccl. or wrap|K'd, in .isbestos and placed in a decorated 
/uni jar. thus indicating its source and the ancient communica- 
tion with the /iinis. 1 his unusual object was in the form of a 
toad, the Mcred emblem of the Zuni [>eople. I he mosaic, com- 
posed ol chalchuite and garnets, was arranged upim a foundation 
of shrti, covered with black pitch. The colored figure given by 
Kun/ * In Vi'Ty striking and satisfactory. 

Mr. l'>ank I! Cushing. of the llemenway Kxpedition, found 
in the same re^^ion a sculptured object, resembling a prairie dog 
in Iff III. h.kvin:; eyes ol turquoise. 

I litre IN 111 the Hritish .Museutn. Li»ndon. a human skull, 
( (>i!i|ili-tr!\- nvi-rLiMJ with tesscral ot chalchuite. This is lielieved 
ti» be ihe n.hik* N|K'cinien formerly in the museum (»f the late Mr. 
Jleiiry Chrr!y. a ilrawin;.; of which was made by Wal deck, and 
was piibliNht-cl by the French t it>vernment. A reproduction of 
this Jrawtn.; wa^ published by the late K. G. Squier. who, also, 
itft-rs til a Mittiji-rn iiia^k similarly encrusted Ihe eyeballs were 
m.iiif- itf n<'i!ijl(N of trt'ii pyrites, cut heiiiispherically and highly 
p«i!ishi-ii 1 am n>'t able to state the Incabty from which C «ese 
la(;.;e i>li)ritN were «jl>tatned, but th<'y were probably from Old 

Ml Xii n 

1 h( use anil high va!iiatii>n and esteem of chalchuite, or the 
tiir«pioi^e. may thuN lie traceti from the country 4>f the Navajoes 
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and Zunis in the northern part of Arizona, Houthward^ into Old 
Mexico and beyond. The wide geographical distribution of the 
sources of the ^cm, and the fact that all the localities found by 
us have been anciently worked, indicate the univer^al desire to 
obtain it. These facts appear to me to be good evir^encc of the 
substantial unity of the races which formerly held sway from the 
Navajo and Zuni country to the capital of the Montezumas. 

THK IDENTIFICATION OF CHALCHIHUITL WITH TUROUOISE 

Hefore my visit to New Mexico in 1858, and the finding at 
Santr. Fc of green turquoise in use for necklaces by some of the 
Pueblo Indians, the occurrence of turquoise in America had not 
been announced or known. Taking pains at that time to learn 
the name given to this stone by the Indians. I found that it was 
known to them as charchte-wec tee (spelled phonetically), or as 
chal chi hui'tee On consulting the narrative of Bernal Diaz, I 
found that certain highly-valued green stones corresponding m 
their external character to the turquoise were called ehaUhihuitl 
by the ancient Mexicans when visited by Cortes. I could not 
but recognize in this name the equivalent of that given by the 
Pueblo Indians of the north to the turquoise of the Cerrillos. 
Hut this identitfication has been questioned by the late E. G. 
Squier in the memoir already cited. He taking the view that the 
name chaUhiuitl^ ehalehikuitl, or cheUehuite, was intended to 
signify any green stone of uncommon value, notably jade or 
emerald. He says, *' The word chalchuiti is defined by Molina, 
in his ** Vocabulario Mexicana (1571), to signify esmeraJda baja, 
or an inferior kind of emerald." The precious emerald, or 
emerald proper, was called quetzalUzthi, from quetzal, the name 
of a bird with brilliant green plumage, and itzhi^ stone. 

There is nothing in Molina's definittion militating against the 
identification of the word chalchiuiti with the turquoise of 
Mexico; more especially with the stones from near the surface, 
which are generally green. The old writers all discriminate 
bet ween the chalchuites and the emerald, or emaraidus. Neither 
do I find in the other citations given by Squier, good reason to 
<]uestion my original identification of ehalehikuitl, or ehatehuite, 
with the green turquoise of New Mexico and other places. 
S<]uicr applies the name to the series of carved specimens of the 
hard green stones, known to us as jade or nephrite, which he 
obtained from ancient ruins on the borders of Chiapas in Central 
America. Such relics are rare, and have not been found north 
of MEXICO. They are sculptured objects and do not conform to 
the mention of gem-like stones in general use for personal orna- 
ment and decoration. 

References made in Dana's "Mineralogy"^ to this subject 
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note the conflict of opinions, as f xpressecl by myself, by Squicr 
and by Prof. R.ipharl P<inipclly. riuis Fumpelly, on his return 
from his vxplor.ttinns in C'hina/ ap{)cars to i Jentify the name 
i:halchihuitl with the A/Av///, or jade, of the Chinese, probably 
because lu' had seen the j ide ornaments in Stpiier's collection 
called chalchihuitl l)y Sqiiier: but he refers, also, to the inlaid 
mask in the collection of the Museum of Practical Geology. 
London, which iN a mosaic of turquoise, and not of jade. 

I am still of the opinion, after careful consideration of all the 
evi<lence to this date, that my original identification of chalchuite 
with turtjiioise was correct. However opinions may difler, the 
fact remams that the Pueblo Indians of to day apply the name 
to turcpioise. and to tur({ut)ise only. If a Pueblo Indian of New 
Mexico or Arizona is asked for chalchuite, he produces green 
turquoise, ami not emerald, j.ide or jasjKT, or other green stc«nr 

It will be noted that I have modified the orthography of 
<7mA hihuitl to ^ //!//» huiti , the latter being shorter and conforming 
to the usual termin.il syllable of names of mineral species. It 
should, however, be pronounced r/tij/ t/ttt Xiv U. 

f H/:; f -t/\ 'f hi f:,t. /.v. . ■/;. ./»; ^»//,/ 



A'^lktM <M.V IN AN>VklA. 

It 1^ .iii.i'MMii t'll tii.ii Mr lames A ( r.ii;^. Professor of 
>emitii" Lani^u.i'^'es and Literature in the Lniversity of Michi- 
gan, h.is now in piepar.ttion .tni! inti-nds to publish an edition 
ol the I'd nei tor III te\t<« which tor in thei^'reat As^yrlan astrologi- 
cal lotpus usii.dlv Uiiwwn as the " llluniin.ition of Mel.'* Irans- 
l.itioiiN. .in.iU^f-N. ntites .mtl .1 viti.diul.iry uiH form part of tbis 
rd:tioii, uhii I1 ptiitnises to lie ••no lit :mpoitanee, adding con- 
sidi'iably lo iiiir knouled^e of .itit tent Semitic religion in the 
v.illey lit the lMi|ilii.ites I'hese ti xts are toumied on (he 
ttbiitN "I \> :r' • ip.il. aI; ill weie written by his scribes for 
tlif* in.i.;:iiii< i-Mi lilii.irv at NincAih <M these tablets aliout 
tlii'-e h':ri>!i'-<! ^tiil r\)Nt :n o.r *\.i\ I hev fi»rm t»ne of (he 
nio^t iiiip'iit.m! ii.itivi* .rithi'iitif'^ on astrological astronomy, 
oiiieiiN .;).! {•rii:riits ml • !)\ 1 ti t n if). Ninii many of the prog- 
nontti.i' "U-« -Ahiili theyi"ii'iin >lite tiom thi earlitst periinl 
I I'. ^\ iofii !i • :\ i!i.Mtioti In lli:> i"nnectionwe m.ty recall 
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atteii! oM til rctrfit ;» - !uati'-:i on ' A^^vrian and Habvlonian 
keli.N"!-- Ie\tv .i!-*!! r.lile.l liv I'l'-teNNor C.'rasg. Inthiscasc 
the tf n^l .tmris .m-! r\i'I.in.»»i' -iin f U'w and meager, (he Vt>I- 



•irn'* *» I '.' in?'ri«if'! pi ni inlv tiir thr i-*e ot Assyrian schoK' 

N-exji'Ti'' • r ! .\'.f\ ii.iN lirtTi -pned in the \^v\ up of (his 
N..[np' -.• • .*< \''!ijiii' .i:i'! 1' in -. l>r .i«ld«'d wh-it is iif far 
^^reatri inp ■rtin-r ri; if Ir-rrs-r { i si^js work •»! c«ipying 
the m.in\ ir-i-. h - li'cn ':"!:e -A.;h r- :iiarkablc accuracy. 
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IIV STF.PHKN I) PRKT PH I) 

\Vc spoke in the last number of the acrriculture which was 
practiced liy the Cliff-Dwellers, and its effect upon their social 
condition and village life. We shall treat of the same subject 
in this nund)er. but shall illustrate it by the irrigating con- 
trivances which were especially useful to the Pueblos and to 
the tribes south and west of the Cliff-Dwellers. 

I. Our first efft)rt will bt* to show the connection between 
tht* irrigation practised by the Pueblos and their social ccmdi- 
tion. Ihrre was, perhaps, no influence so stnmg as this. It 
affritrd not only thrir social status, but their form of govern- 
mmt, their style of architecture, their art, and everything 
which was important. It secured to them subsistence in the 
midst t>t an arid region. It brought about a permanence of 
srttK mcnt. It concentrated the people into large communities. 
Ihe most notable advantage was that irrigation from the very 
beginning gave the people a strength which enabled them to 
overcome all the dimculties in their way. and to hold their 
position among the peoples of that region. 

I It seems strange tiKit in this remote region and amid the 
unfavorable surroundings, that the Pueblos should have devel- 
opcii so thoroughly and kept themselves up to the high grade 
\\ Inch they had reached. In the midst of an arid region, with a 
climate which seemed to be always unfavorable to agriculture: 
surrounded by mountains which kept the clouds from gather- 
ing, with rocks and mesas whose height was forbidding, with 
streams which had through countless ages worn deep channels 
in the rocks and now flowed at immense distances below the 
surface, with everything unfavorable, they presented at the time 
of the discovery a form of society and a mode of life which 
W( re totally unlike any other upon the face of the earth. How 
do wc account for this? 

It is a common opinion that man is ever>' where influenced by 
his surroundings, and whatever grade of civilization he has 
reached has l>ecn owing to this circumstance. Here, however, 
ihrrr seems in bc an exception, for. if any people were ever 
placrd in unfavorable surroundings, it was the Pueblos. There 
were tribes in their midst, who remained in the wild state, and 
who rontinutd the hunter-life, roaming over the hill tops and 
throu'^h the valleys as nomads; building their rude huts, which 
they easily took down and removed to new placer; but this 
people from an early date led a pt*aceful sedentary life, built 
their manystoried houses, were organixed into villages, made 
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their houses their castles, and made permanent homes, and in 
all respects presented a contrast to their enemies, who were 
constantly bcsic^^ini^ them. Kven when driven to the cliffs, 
and compelled to make their homes hi«4h up in the rocks, they 
maintained their superiority and kept up their grade of- culture, 
rcfusini^ to yield to their enemies. 

There were other tribes far to the east, who had occupied 
the Mississippi valley from time immemorial, and amid the 
abundince which was secured from the soil, and the ease with 
which subsistence was gained from the forest, had never 
reached any such a grade of progress, certainly never exhibited 
any such social condition. There were tribes to the west, who 
in the midst of the wonderful productiveness of the California 
fields and forests, were in the most abject state and were the 
lowest of the low. The only people who ever reached a 
higher grade than the Pueblos, were those who were situated in 
the southwest, and amid their peculiar surroundings had grown 
into partially civili/.ed and well-organi/ed nations. We look 
upon this people, whom we call the Pueblos, with a constant 
surprise, and wonder how it was that they should have become 
so conspicuous among their fellows. 

Was this owing to their inheritance and because they 
belonged to a superior stock of people, or was it because 
under unfavorable circumstances, they were forced into a mode 
of life and compelled to choose an occupation which uncon- 
sciously rrsulted m their improvement and social progress? It 
is plain that the Pueblo culture was a child of adversity, and 
this, of itself, was the cause of their superiority, rather than 
any constitutional tendency or their inherited quality. As we 
study their sluggish nature and their ease-loving character, we 
are convinced that they were no more heroic than others. The 
only key to the solution of the problem, which we can dis- 
cover, is the one which is found in their employment: It was 
agriculture by means of irrigation. This was a necessity, but 
it was one which brought its own reward; a misfortune which 
brought a fortune in return. Those who are studying sociologi- 
cal problems, may possibly learn a lesson from this. The em- 
ployments of the people have as much to do with the peculiar 
condition of society as any one cause, and the social distinctions 
are always, even in modern times, the result of employment. 

J I. el us consider for a moment the situation. We have 
alroailv spoken of the great plateau on which the pueblos are 
situated, as bein^ very peculiar in its character, and as having 
a '^rrat effect upon the architecture which appears here. The 
builihiig< were often imitative of the rocks, and the terraced 
roi)f< resembled those found in the sides of the mesas. We 
have spoken, also, of the aridity of the soil and the absolute 
necessity ior irrigation on account of it. We have also referred 
to the religious customs of the people, and especially those 
customs which grew out of their desire for rain; their cere- 
monies all concentrated upon this thought, and their sacred 
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dramas were often personifications of the rain cloud. There is. 
however, one poini which wc desire to accentuate, and that i^ 
the resemblance hctwcen the I'ueblos and those nation.s at the 
east, which so early arose to prominence because of their 
sedentary life and a(;ricultural condition, and especially l>ccau>c 
they were able to overcome the dilliciiltics with which they 
were surroiimled. 

V We sec the influence of nfjriculture, in the state of society 
which prevailed, for it raised the entire people to p. higher 
plane. Notwithstanding the difference of their situation, the 
diversity of their lan^fua^e, the separation of the tribes, and 
the distances between their villaf;es, their unity was complete, 
bcciitise of the fact thai they were a{;riculturists. rather than 
htmlers. and because in iheir auricidtiirc tlicy dei»eiuled up<in 
irri|;alion. They hud ti> combine (o build iheir im^atinf; 
ditches, and to keep tlicni in repair: and were led by this to 
contiinic the same sedentary life which they had be^un.and to 




1 HI (lie ^.l1lu' m;ii>ii wlu-re tlicy had liitt built their Cum- 
in liiii]%r«. ami pi-[|>ciu.it(- the n.iiiic i;ovcrninciil which 
ad mhented ffiii tln-ir i.ttlieis, .1^ wull .1- l» keep up the 
>us [iraitKo whu h tlu-ir arur^lin-. .pli-etved before them 
n mil >.iy that it wji an (tliiin typculiK'h >«a> perpetuated, 
etluiK descent which pr<>dii< ed either llinr %Iyk uf archi- 
iilc ol lilc. tli<i;i.:h tliL'ir s->LijI ••ri;.ini/alion. 
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lion. Tliis U a thought which has impressed other niinds, and 
Itas ottc-n been dwelt upon by other authors. Mr. Morgan, 
who is a great authority upon the social life of the American 
al»)ti|;incs and has written one of the best b<>uks on ancient 
suiii-ty, wa> itn]>ressed by the fact that the I'ueblos reached so 
liii;li ,1 t;r.nlc i>f civili/.atiun, and that they stood next to the 
civili/c(i |)euplc who dwelt in the southwest province?, and 
hIii) wen the builders of the ancient cities, mjny of which arc 
n»» ill ruins, lie ascribes it largely to their village life and 
ihcir stici.il ori^aniiaiiims, but recognizes agriculture, al^i, as 
out iif the factors, lie says: 

Till ^'u<'at.ln anil Crniral Amerii'an Indiani wiTr. in their jrchit>-riurr, 
III diU.im V ol ihr fciii liiiinif nbnriKinei of North America. Ne»t !•• ihcm, 
pri<>M)ilv. were the A/ti^i. and kime few Irilie* tualhwanl. Huldini; ihc 




tint f.ir hrhind. were the Village Indiaiiit ol New 
111' (li:i>rn !<('<< uiKio huniculiufc (or sut>si»:eni'i-. and 
[>ii^ ruttiin be nic kuperaddrd iii ihc iiiaiic, beans, 
I. I iiliivalcd )iy the nurihem trilies. Their houMs. 
lI<-m [ilicil. repri-ienl tuf;cihrran oriKJnat indiRenoui 
th it< lilt rrsiiic*. sprang out of their nrce«filit-t. Its 
il type. 19 (nund mil <eti« clearly in the houiet atmnl 
1 the HI < illnl (lalaiir iif t'alenqite. than in the Ions 
An examinjiion o( the plan u( thr tlturlurei In 
ral Ainrrica will tend to citabliih the truth of tbit 

nitiadirs cxpeditiiin to capture the Seven Cilien oJ 
le " Relation* '* nf the period, the at>ori);inei ol New 
e.irthcn vcs>eU of targie sire and excellent vorknian- 
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il)i >|mii thread; ■ utiiviiteil irrigated f!arden?t: 
wv .(till shiclih: won- dcct-iikint and tiufr4lo- 
.'iitTiul K'rm?iU». >ind had dumettUaicd 



i ihr CiUil.iiii iiiltii<irL-t|>e(*t. w.-isdiiulilluu trui-(i(i1i« 
k'oiii'Ml, Kiich |>uelito wiik ah in'lt'|iendcn( urKaniM- 
■1 i'hi«l). r<i fpt At ki'vtrt.il i-onlii;miui iiueblnt. iprak 
II',- l.iiii,-iiji;e. Ki-fc I'lin letter. I tcil (iir muli)»l iirdlrfliun. 
il.ii.iii i.iielil.i-., !,iiiinicd. prub.kbly, in the t alley <•( the 
I I'vli'iiiiil iwrlt't link's. alTi>r<l ,i (ait einiiiplc. 'lite 
iiii'iiiiiit !■> iiKTi- I i>ii->|iii iioii\l\ khiinii in thi-ir houte 
i|>|ic><-ii uii ih ii'.io'.iiahti ihai ttie Vill.i);<- Indians north 
>-cl il.t-ir li>k-1>t-.t < iilture ^m I dcveloiMiirnl where lhr<« 
I lu'\ .itt- •■iiiiil.ir III ^lyli' and plan ii> (hi- pretenl 
Ni'w Mi'M.ii hill <>ii|ii-ri-<t in <i>iiMrii<tjiin.4>ilonc i« 

I !.t>l<- -fii<: .111.! [iixclat Thi-v itn- also h\m*\. if 

.111.1 If. ctciit i>l tlxit ......ii,».|aii.>ii III anv Indian 

Mtr.l iM Nonli Ain.ii.a. Tins U. : Kivi-t aildiitonal 
till. Ii ..ri Inn- (••)>(■• I xisiilrfi-il I'lie litieil klriK lures 
.11- "I Nr« Mi-kii», and i).>TlhM..rd id it!. pre»eni 
uitd rii, ilii- San luan and itk tiiliuiaiicn, unoccupied 
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ncctcd with their employment, iind was almost a necessity 
under the circumstances. I'roperty right.4 anti titles and own- 
ership in fee simple of land did not pn-vail in prehistoric times, 
but was a possessory right, which cam<- from irrigation, and 
which was almost e<|ual in its advantaj^es. The limitations 
upon its alienation to an Indian from another tribe, or to a 
while man. did nut lie in the absence of written titles or con- 
veyances of land, but in the necessities of the case. There 
was nil power to alienate an irrigating ditch, and there would 
be no value to the land where the ditch cuuld not be Icept up. 
"The ideas of thf people respecting the ownership or the 
absolute title to land, with pow;r to alienate to anyone else, 
were entirely aljove their conception o( property and its uses." 
The occupation of a certain district was a right in itself, and 
was title enough. The inheritance was not that of children 
from father and mother, but of a tribe from its ancestry, and 




from those tvho built the village to those who continued to live 
in it. The same is truf with respect to irrigating ditches, and 
even in respect to the sections of the village garden. There 
was a social organisation which secured this result. 

I he j;inrrnniint »m« lompiiscd of ihc liilloirini: |>er*injs, all of whom, 
rireiii Ihc lini, wrrc elected annually: Kir»(. a tMrKjuc or principal 
s.i. 111 III, -.r, imd. ai;iivern<>r oralraldc: tliinl.a lieutenant governor: lourtth, 
.1 H.ir > jjiuin. anil a lirutcnjnt «r.ir captain: tifih, <\% Iim-jN or poli< rmen. 
■ Ih.- . ji.i|ue," Mr. Milttr uy^. "ha* the Rcneral conlriii of all thf officers 
in thi p< ttiiriiiance -i ihrir iliitlcs. t^anul:l^ the hii.inrs* of the purbin 
• iih Ihc "iirrouDilinK whiter, U.dlan agrnts, eti . Hnil irapo»M reprimand* or 
«irrrr pumihiiienti uihmi drlin'tnents. He it ihc kircpcr of the archives 
i<f ih< piielila: tor riamplc. he h** in hi* keeping the United Stale* patent 
(.If ihi tiari o( (our Mjuare leagues on which the pueblo iiandx, which was 
I.J^.-d ii|H,n ihi- Spaniih e rant of if«-y. alio decdi of other purchased lands, 
adioiiiini,' the pueblo. He hold* hi* offire for life. At hn dnih. the peo- 
ple elr. i Ills iixtruot. The laciiiue may. before hi« death, iiaoic his »ac. 
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t be r.iiitied liy the pcc>|ile, ri'iin-sniicd tn 
in I'lliila." in this cni'ii|iii: limy b« teioi;' 
icni Itibrs, whuM ilulit-^ were purely of 3 



In this simple i;r>vernmenl wc liave a lair sample, in sub- 
stance ami in spirit, of tlic ancient [;ovcrnmcnl of Nrw 
Mexico. Mach [nieMo was an indcpcmlcnt orj^ani/ation, under 
a council of ctiicis, except as several pueblos were confederated 
tor mutual proiirctioii. Tliroui,'h all (his r«(;ion there was one 
mode of house architecture, as there was substantially ont- 
mode of lite. The cok.ntry was of that character which would 
lorcc them to herd together in villages. The very wildness nl 
the re^^ir.n ami its aridity rc<]uired that there should lie centres 
(if population, which would constitute the homes of the clans. 
as well as the defen>cs of the people. Thi-ir subsjst<-nce licinj; 
si'cured by menns ol irrif^atiu},' the soil, they were n.itiirally 
led to combine ti>i>ethcr. not only to build, but to keep in 




rep.iit .iiid •t'-l'-ti'l .1 < .i[i4l. .I-, w'-ll .IS til ileleml their rights to 
It It IS pi..!.(ti> th.it iln |. en J lie wru- trimi -in e.iilv d.itc sur- 
M.iiiidcl \>\ mM ttil.<-^.aMd were -iit.rii i.i inv.is|..ns jiul wi-re 

.-..ilip.-'.lr.t t.. iii.ik.- thru prtiii.UMtH hnUUs i:pi.ti tile nnsas, of, 

il thrv rn.i.lc tlirm ... tlii- v-iMry, 1" I. iild rhetii ill »u,h a way 
.is I.. ir].fi; ,i .11.1.I.-II alt.i.k ti..tii a pii.rtltii: l.ic Ihr lact. 
I|..n.i,r. thil iii'.dern p ;rl.!.,s ,iie .it .i d:st,iti.e tr.-m tke 

siii-.diK .Hid ii.it <<! ifiihn' till- t1 !-. ^hous thai llie people 

i..:ii.!..- th.ir sari-i\ -I- im]>iiit.iiit .n-ii .i- thru sijb-.istence. 

ih.- ;.i lui.ii. rir !i,,tii.s K. Ill;; s.mi.wh.il t.-niMlr lri>m the val- 

'.i-\ -. I. It ihr I t,i[iu n.: sli.iirr-. liCin,; n the iii:d-t .i- the ricUU. 

U - . thr til t ii;i c .l! re :'d -)■■ i' .ti'v .t.M > idtiire by 
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.ilvancrmrnt of the Pueblos. This is always the case with primi- 
tive society. It is a new rra to any people when the field 
h< -^jins tt) yield its products, instead of the forest. The stream 
may furnish subsistence to wandering tribes, hut when it is 
liivrrted from its course and carried m artificial channels, and 
made to irrigate the* soil, it bexomes another creature. It 
Ix'coines a handmaid of civilization. It then leads the people 
unconsciously to fix their habitation by its side, and to remain 
permanently in their villages. The association of the Pueblo 
architecture with the art of irrigation, is the most natural 
thing in the world. Both came from the same causers, and 
involvrd the same mode of life. They came from the force <»f 
circumstances, but were alike useful to the people. 

II. Let us turn to the various contrivances which were 
resorted to by the Pueblos for storing water and for irrigating 
the soil. These have attracted the attention of all the early 
explorers, and have also been objects of study by the later 
expeditions, and are now pretty well known. They show the 
skill of the people, and they illustrate their grade of culture 
and throw much light upon their .social organization. They are 
especially interesting, because of the fact that white men have 
settled in the same region and were obliged to resort to some 
of the same means of irrigation in order to develop its 
resources, and provide against its difficulties. It is an old 
moito that ** Necessity is the mother of invention.'* but the 
children are sometimes slow to learn the lesson. The Pueblos, 
however, were the children of Nature, and learned from 
experience to adapt themselves to Nature in all her varying 
mot)tls. \Vc do not know how early they began to practice 
irrigation, nor do we know the time when they began to build 
their communistic houses; but a fair supposition is that it was 
after they settled in the region, when they had learned of the 
scarcity of the water supply and the uncertainty of the rain. 
They were then led by the force of circumstances to res<»rt to 
this means ot securing subsistence. This probably occurred 
before the wild tribes entered the region, and. perhaps, before 
the ( aves were occupied. Some have supp<»sed that the caves 
were their first abodes, and that the people gradually grew into 
the h.ihit of building houses; first out of wood and bark, next 
out ot adobe, and lastly out of stone, and that they in the 
meantime changed ffom nomads into agricultirrists; but find- 
ing that ordinary agriculture was difficult to follow, on account 
of the lack of rain, were led by the force of circumstances to 
res«»rt to irrigation. 

We conclude that all these contrivances for storing water 
tor irri«.^atin^ the valleys, and for making the soil everywhere 
as j)roduciivc as was possible in such an arid region, were 
or ^^in.il inventions which show the genius of the people. It is 
ccrtainU . very interesting to go over the different parts of this 
t^'rrat pl.iteau. and see how the people provided against the 
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(lrou(;ht, and how carefully they studied the changes of nature. 
and developed her resources. Nol one. but many wavs were 
resorted to in making the suil productive. These will be seen 
as wc pnicceil, bul may bi: mentioned hrietly: I, The simplest 
plan wns to depend upon the rain for the crops, and to make 
the sprini^s supply the people for domestic purposes. There 
were no cattle or sheep, or herds of any kind, which required 
wutcr, hut the people needed a constant supply. The result 
was ihat tlic houses were placed near some spring where water 
was const. lilt. The pueblos were also placed near sprin^fs and 
lakes. The /uni pmblo was near a sprinf;, which became 
sacred, and around which were sacred vessels which were cov- 
ered with fit^urcs of the water-animals and were sacred to the 
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It U.I1 priilialily >>um^ tii (hr laii that springs were so 
niiiiK'to .s .inioii.; lilt- iiKnintj.n re|;.<iiis which burdered on the 
r.:f-l>i<> iiri.tinic^ nil all "ulcs. thai thi-y were chii«en as the 
il»>dt--> 1)1 v.ii:riijs inbes, s. lint: III whom iiiailc their homes ia 
< aies. .iii.t i>tlictN biiill tlini -stmir li»u-.<-s int<' the sides ol the 
■ litis, .iiiit so iiijy Ih- t-.illcd I lilt hwelicro I ht- most ol tht-st- 
ucrc .i^iii ultiiiislN. th<iut,'h lliey ilept-ii-leil ujion th<- rain aad 
wnhiijiy I iiltitalitin i.illiei than irriv^ation 
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The l>est known CI iff- Dwellers are those situated to the 
north of the Pueblo territory in the San Juan valley, but others 
have been discovered anionic the mountains far to the south- 
west. These have been described by Mr. Carl Lumholtz, and 
alrrady described, but we refer to them af^ain. for they show 
the character of the Cliff-Dwellrrs (Generally. 

Springs h.ivr Invn discovrrrd in thr Pu«*bl<> rr^ioii, which 
w«'r«- drstroyrd <»r killed by the proplr when th«'y It-it the vil- 
l.i^i in which they dwelt. They did this by filling them up. 
The sprin)^s were sometimes at a distance from the villages. 
Drinking; u.iter was carried by wonu'n in jars or urns placed on 
tht ir heads, or carried in a net thrown over their shoulders. 
Iht villa^t itt Acoma was supplied in this way. It was perched 
(»n .1 hi|;h mes.i. and all the water was carried up by the women. 

Mr. Haiuielier says: 

I'htr pri'M-me of am icnt vilUffCft on the hif(h mcMS west of the Rio 
(tr.iiidt*. nrar .Santa Fr. in places oidiffieult acctst, without roiiiiiiunication 
with the river )»anks. need not surprise us. Here, the rainy season is tiUer- 
.ibly rc){uliir. Induii corn would K^ow without artificial watering. Springs 
would supply the wants of the |>eople.^ 

l)r r. M. Prudden says: 

To one who has travelled much in the southwtst plateau country, and 
knows not only just how dry it it, l>ut. also, just how dry it is not. the 
rcsideoi e of these early peoples in small, scattered communities along the 
now rem<»te canyons and valleys, is neither surprising nor mysterious. 
There was warmth and shelter the year round, and for those who had 
learned to build, there were houses half made already by the cave walls 
and 1 litTs. It does not require very much food for hare existence, and a 
very small patt h of corn suftiees for a family. While springs and pools 
are rare, there are a good many places, in vallevs apparently dry the sum- 
iiier through in whit h the seejiage from the nack cimntry comes down 
%oine way in the hills, and furnishes moisture enough for a crop of corn. 
The beds of dry streams, also, where sand is plenty, are often moist beneath 
the surf.^ce t 

;. Tanks havt been discovered by explorers among the cliff 
dwrllin^s. Ofu- of them was situated near the Hijjh H<iuse, 
srvrn huiulrrd bet above the Stream, jUSt outside of the house. 
It w.is r< Mchrd by passing; out of the window or door in the 
Mib of th« housr, passinfi; down by the aid of pegs to the 
w.itrr .\iiotluT was ft»und in the Caf\on De Chelly, at the end 
i»t thr Ircl^f on which was a villajje or cliff dwelling. This 
t.ink was tillnl with wat«r. which was taken out ni the stream 
l»t 'ow aiul ilrawn up l»y a ropr, and poured into the tank. It 
w.iN r« .u ht tl by passing .doiig the narrow ledge, which bd from 
It t<i th< vill.igt or cluster of houses, and could not Ih: destroyed 
by any prowling fof. 

.Mr. Handelicr speaks of tanks near Casa Grande: one with 
a depth of eight and one-half feet, which is surrounded by an 
embankment about eight or ten feet in length. He says: 
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Hetwci'fi C.isa (rnnile .iikI Florence the (iistante is nine miles. S«vrrjl 
•iiK ii'iit irri^MtiiiK (lit('he!> aio %evn im Uit* road, S(»nii- of which art* i|uilr 
(Irrp. In om- place I fuuiiil an cllipliral tank. .iliiii»!»t as large as lh«*oiu* at 
Ca^.i (ir.inilr antl prrsentuifr .t singular appearance. Lined water conduits 
arc found .it I'liU*. An/on. i.aiiit o(l)rr>.it Casiib (ir.indesin Sonora. The vtl- 
lajL^t oi Tahir.i h.id fmir l.ir^^e .iriitual pools from winch the people denvcil 
drinkink; water. The I'ucMo Aroma subsists to-dav upon thi* water k*! 
Ii'< till intii |iicturrbi{ui basins cii the top of the rock, thne hundrid .ind 
fifty ten .d)o\c the uttrrly dry v.illey. To such anil rinnlar devices tbr 
Nc» .Me\i( an xiii.i^'er had to resort, and it was a relief to him when he 
< ould iie^ilt )»y the siili- of a permanent river, and raise beans .md cgii.i 
b;isheN uitli (lie aid of pniiiitivc ehannel^ot irri|;ation. The tribes on the 
Kiti < tr.iiidr .till) people of I'ao^ and IVios enjoyed mu h pri%'ilej;rs ni«>rc 
th.iii .iiiv nf ilii iiiher tiibis. With them irrigation w.i> e.isy, am! frc(|ueiit 
iiieiituiti is^nadt uf it h\ the old«-r writers. 
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l.i'^t s scattered .ilon^ the banks; all of thrm lar|;r, and oner 
tilli (1 with a flourishing p«>pulation. It was a rich valley, and 
was |>r<»lial)ly onci* 6ll<'d with (garden In-ds and fields of ni«tizr, 
which tiirnihhed an ahundaiit subsistence. The valley was 
di srrtt il proh.iMy lufore the adv(*nt of thr white m.in, hut w.is, 
|)< rhaps, aiiamloned t»n account of thr invasion ot the savages. 

7 I he so called j;ar(hn IhhIs or hanf{in(*|vardens. which were 
huilt in i« rraces on the sidrs of thi* mi'sas. are very interestinj*. 
Tilt y K ininil us of the han){in^ gardens of the Kast. and of 
tht tt rract s on the Alps, whrre grapes arr raised, and th** 
.incK lit ridj^es in Grt*at Britain, which hav<' excited so much 
lurinsity an)on^ the archiL*oK>jjists.^ 

Cjauh n beds of a peculiar construction are found on the 
^ono^a Kivcr in Arizona. They are described as follows by 
Mr A. F. Handclier: 

Ki>w» III iMulilcrs. such asi could l>c picked up in the bed (»f the tnrrent. 
v^crc l.iid un the K'rotind b^rallel to one another, intersected liy transver»e 
ritAb .It irn-^'utar .itik^letk, \\\us formin|( rcct«in>;ular .ireasof \ariouft lengths. 
Ihcv look tike nulr dams laidacntis the course of the Arro>a. They were 
s«» lai«i in onli r to keep a ceriain expanse of f>round fret* from the drift 
lir«Mii:h( in l>> the Streams, and to keep the floods from tariyini; away the 
iriip^. riiesi' c(»ntri\ances belong to the kind of s.|(ru ultural expedients 
hv mcaii^ of which the waters of the mountain torrents were made to 
s« rvc l(»r tht irrigation of t rops planted in their iiath. 

liftHrcn SantM^o and the foot of the Sierra Madre are dams and dykes 
«thiih extend across the Arroyas. lietween the dyke% are more or Ic^s 
riL:iilar shapctl plots of till ibie land. < ailed hy the inhabitants " Lat>ores/* 
i>r tilled pat< he^. LcMinected with these artific al K^^rJen beds are ruin» of 
h«iu*>(*s. which arc small buildin;;s containini; from t«'o t.) four rooms. 

Mr Carl laimholt/ speaks of the (garden bcdn which are 
connected with the deserted pueblos and ancient cave dwell- 
inj^s tjf the Sierra MatIre lie says: 

hcsrrtcd purblos. consisting of scpiare htone ht»uses. are fm|uently 
met vkith. rhe> are ^'enrr. Ity found on the top of the hiiU and mountains, 
antl .ire j»urri>iiniird bv fortitications in the >hape 4»f stt>ne walls. The 
intrst ifiti rcNtint: rcinaiDs. liowexir. arr in the caves, which contain httuses 
at tllIM^ thf rr vtor.o hiL'b. with small windows and i ross like doors, in the 
oriliii.irv « itn\(-ntiMn.il Indian way; even s*one staircases are once in a 
uliile ii:< I v^ th I here and ever\wh«'ri* through the Sirrra Madre. wc 
( »«in.l fur: 'stfhy. <•! st<ine terraces, built across small % alleys, evidently 
:tiici>ii •! to' .it;:.< '.iltur.il purposes. 

Oil r\«rv Ntct p mountain side these extraordinary terraces of solid. 
I.ir,:<r stonr> i ntiHtriKtid in the c\clopean style (»f masonry, arose to a 
l«c ..III t»f r:l:ri n. nay twcnt\ feel. We observed them even at an altitude 
«>t -^1 •• tr« t \t one point we ciMinted ci>;ht of thrm within a space of 150 
ici-t. \hv lb iric tM N haxink; >;a ii:rd. by the t iiormous am«>unt of lalior 
< \;>iMlr<i. ; ;->j o<|ijare feet of aildiiional surfat e K'*''*'ii^« in other words. 
tl « \ ii V m.i'li ro<«M. for ;oo tir Ojd 'hills " »if maue. 

^in til. .cnc b)seil gardens called ** Farminjj Pueblos" ar«- 
i otnint»n. I)«>tb at /uni and ainonf; the Tusayans. The encl«)sin^ 
ual!s .ifc -rncrally inacle of stone, sometimes of st<me in com- 
bni.itiofi with stakes I'pri^^ht slabs of stone have been used 
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by the Piicblo-Hiiildcrs to iiiakr walls, and by the Cliff* Dwellers 
to mark the ^^ravcs. 

Kicid shelters, made out ot brush and branches, with raised 
plattorms, were commnn .imon|; the Pueblos. These were 
mere maki -shifts, and do not compare with the boulder sites. 
which are found associated with the irrif;atin{; ditches. These 
are to be distin^iiiNhcd from the corrals, which have l)een erected 
in recent times near the puddos; specimens of which may be 
seen at Walpi. Tescado. and Ojo Caliente.* 

S. Aiiueiluct"^ are described by Mr. Bandclicr as existin}; at 
C'asa drandcs. .is well as an extensive system of irri(>ation. 
The following is his ilescription: 

It IS i{iiitr likely thai the in.iiii piirtum of the licUl lay in the b«iitiim 
ii«*.ir till* ri\rr. Hlier«- the lanil is vt-ry fertile and can be easily irri|;alcd. 
The iii.iin irri^ itiir^ liiti h enli-rs the ancient \illaKe from the northwest. 
aritl ( .III hi* tr.u 111 for a (li>tanf'e of two nr three mile». It takes its origin 
atMMit three miles tnitii the ruins, at the f(N>I of the higher slopes ami near 
a (••{>ioti> strt.iin. It iiNiks. therefore, as if it had conducted the water 
Irom the **(>riii>; to the Mttlctnriit. f<ir h(»u«ehi)ld purposes only. After pass - 
iiii; a |>« (iiliar strui ture. it empties into a circular tank, the diameter »f 
mIiii h Is foriv rivi fcrt. its tlepth live feet, and lontiniies its coursr lo 
.iiiiithrr tatik ';e\eiit\ t^-n fret in diameter, with a rim three feet high and 
thirty nine feet wide, tins i.ink ii six feet deep in the centre. The aceviuia 
IS licst presrrvetl nu ihr terrace iiurthwest of the ruin^i. There, its course 
IS iiiirri I ptcil liv ^Mi'i hvs It seems .it a depth of aUiut four feet hclow 
til*- present siirt.if r. A l.iyrr of rah.arcous i onrrete formed the KKitt«»m of a 
shallow trough, thrn-.^'h whn It the water w.is < ondutted. This chaoncl i« 
.lUiMt ti-ii 'e«t mkIi. aixl w.is « .irried with a steady and verv frradual 
d«f'iiie l>v lur.ins ••( .iitititi.il iil!in^>s. and probably by wooden chaanels. 
ai rtiss inter \ eiiiUkT i:'jlrhe« 

Afii'tlirr .!• • 'lU' I. Iii.jrteiri feet wule, .iUm slightly rai«e<l aliove the 
L;r>>iiiii. ^-liow^N iiiur li'i^'itudiii.t. r<iw^ul stone iaul .it intervals uf four to sis 
lei t !t I -ik^rti!! .iki a mail !•«''! th.in .1 diti h. It seemed to me. as if 
I • itli the I ti.inrii!-. h i- 1 In en 1 iitiiie* ti '1. sii 1 .is if tlirv \% ere Uut branches ul 
tin iii.iMi litii 'urni rii: .1 r i^s the trrr.ii i s, mie dcsi){iied to till the twu 
.ircTi' .1: b.i<.iii^ Ik .IT thi niiiis. iiie niher 1 nienni; the iMittoiii. It seems 

• Ii .i[ ili.it ill'* ;rii. i'>!t.iii(« ipt thr C'.ivis ( li.iiiJcs hjii made « oiisiderablc pri»* 
h-ri">Mi>ti III irii»- i:i.<-i. iti'l th.ii tt .It one tirne « •uitaiticil .1 |Mipiiluti«<i nurr 

• leii-' 'S.iii ''•!' nt itiv p. lit i»t tt.r smiihMest The .iruieiit culture which 
tliiurt^hi ■) .1'. < 1" IS t if iiiiii-s M.is Niiiiii II tii that Mhit h cxistcti kh the banks 
ill till III.. I iii'l "^ • It'll lint till re w. IS .1 :■.. irked .idv.iin f over aDV Other 
p"'( 'Ik III thi- s • .'liMi «* slii'Ati ;<.iTMi iii ir.\ III I eriaiii h>»isehold utenMls. 
iln • k: ' !!.• • ••! «•' I rM,i\<. in (hi :ii(i 'm- ••( Imtiscs. .m | m the method ol 
\U- ' -.^tr . ti . ' :fr..- i':;u' i|.' lie-* Ni ^ « ilheirsN. the Hlriile« nude were 
;.■•' - ;• •'' ii I iiiii i.'l :■■ i iisi- \\ . |>''"p ' !•• tliC lr\i 1 n! the iii'irt s4Milheril 
in ■■ ^ I r.- ' ;• iif.- urt 1-^ t r 1 « lii^ttLived in tht Icm idols and ffrtiihes, 
' III I :i -■.:■•! " •' ! ih< N ili ^ 1 / !{• jtn .1%, Ma\ .1.,, 1 ;, Thev sren to 

I i^riiii .1 •: .til iiifi r IIP 'Ii itc -!a.;r ■•• tM I I'd *.hi Ul aiiil till I'ui Mos. th High 

fi. iTif •■ -111 ill* r ilj.ii. !lir :-.ri;.ir 

III lliril:^ti: .M<>n>>t the ir(i.;.iiiri^ tlitilies Will be next 

• .. :s|.:i ril Itr ^ ti'fi \v ^ piai t:s- .{ !y n- .4r!v all the Turldii 
tri' • s *h..> \ihii At sit.M' •! '11 'III kill (ir.iniii. «*n thc- 
I ittl- (•-!iii.<!" •nth' < 111 ■, till ihr l\i.' \'i nil . ami possibly on 
'b- ( li ■ .• Mir !fi:/ tiii^; liitt Ii- s li,\. ficn rii«)|*ni/«ii in 
n- .t!\ .'•! •■• !h' ^c .all" y> In l':\i:'..! ili' di «cnptii»n of thrfu- 
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PREHISTtlRIC IRRIGATION. igg 

wi' sh.itl iiudIi' thi- VKiioua p;ir(ic9 who hav<- visited the I'lielttos. 
Wc sh.ill Ixnin with thou- <•( ih<- Rin Griind.-. 

Mt. Morgan refers to tever.il localities where irriga- 
tion was practised, on? of them at Taos, and the other at 
Ntashon^navi on the Little Colorado. Of Tans he says: 

It I* iiiuaird uptm Tboi L'rreic al ihe weitcrn tuM' of ihe Sirrra M;idrr 
K.int:r. »hi>h form ihe eailcm bonier o( Ihtr broatl vullcy of ihe Kio 
(ir^indr. iiiin nhirh llie T>oi «treim runt. The tuo »intcluret •tand ibout 
iwcnty-hve nid* apjri an opposite iiiln o( the tireani*, (acinfc each 
olhrr. The prrienl uccup.inti u( the piirbln, jhoui four hundred, i 



thnfly. indui 






. . „ "'"ft 'he 

iiildinK*. m r4th(r priitrctlriK the open ipace between thrm. A corre- 
*pnndin{> wall doubtleii I'lotcd the (pace on the oiipmiie iide. thut forminK 
a lar|>e cmirt lietweeti the bgildinK*. The creek ii tMrdcre d on both iidei 
e field* or Rartlrni. which are irnKaltJ hy canalf drnwioK water 



n"lKe. 



( had 




maionry. ami lonlaini-d irardent, rarh saTToandcd with a railed rdg'; *•■ •<■ 
III retain water upon Ihr surface. I'ipes from the reMrvniit |>erinilted them 
at any lime to he irriKaled * 

Mr. F. vV. l)iH)g<-, who w;is conticctcd with ihi- Hi-mminp' 
w.iy <-xi><-diiiiin. spr.iks ol the irrig^itinf; can.ils of south- 
• Tit Ari/oM.i .IS iiKlic.iting a Kirgi- I'uililo popul.ilion .iml a 
hiyh lii j^rrc of .ulvaiicem<-iii. Hf s.iys: 

li is «a<c to sa]r thai Ihe principal caiul* Cioittruclrd by the ancient 
mhaliilanls oI the Salado vallev alone, controlled Ihe irriKaiion of at Icait 
moonn .irrea "f land. The outlmet of i;o niilei of ditches could he easilv 
tiaced. Their routes .ire cflai ed In.m the more open cruiind. but Ihete 
wi-K' • onrreiiiHit which had lieen itcpoiiled ilonic the funks, as " taaicrs iif 
i)ic w.ittrt," These, with the iniplemcnis which had been dropprif. wrrc 
Miflicient to show Ihe line which hail been lot towod. Near one of^ltic thirty 

••' H..a>* »d llay«-l<<i.- p>(> IH' 
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M\ iar^r roiiiiiiiiiii.il >triii tiiri*> the anrit'nl pueblo. I)c los Mucrto^ wa« 
A siipplv ran.ii. the lirpih of \%hi(h was .ihuut scvcii frrt. and the width 
.tr» lilt thirty h ct Thi^ r.iii.il w.is divided into tun t)cd«. the lowest ht'ifih! 
.iImhk fdiir feel wide, hut the sides lirfi.idened until a lu-nih w.is r«-.irhecl. 
whil h was tlin-c lri*t widi* nii t ither side : fmin thf<>f* heiH lies the )»ink«t 
I iiritiiuicd lini.idfMiiiK' until thrv rcartu'd the brink. 1 h«- )Nitti>ni and sides 
id ilir f'an.il wiTi- vciv liar^l, thi' stippiisition |s that tlie\ had lirfii plasirrt •! 
with adohc, and tli.it hnisli tires hail been made upon them till thi-v wrrr 
hardened. 

It IN notn od that nearlv all the puelihis wrn- situated, nui near the 
riviT. hut near the cnd> ni \\iv ran.ils, showing th.ii tin huiltlers wm- 
di'pt'ndeiit updn the cinals fur suhisteni e. The means nf transportaiii^n 
were lurnishid hy the i anals, so that fnuntless iMiuMers Irom the river 
liaiik had tieeii i arrietl ten nr twel\e miles to the vii mitv of the put-lilit« 
At -t K'''*"P "' mi(>>< near Mesa Citv.lhe remains oi an i-\tensi%«' irrigation 
svsient, ihe (.in.il hed h.id been earned thrnui;h a lar^e knoll with inion 
I eiv.iMe diitii iiltv. m order to re.ii h thr trai t rif lertili l.iml 

I hi .in< lent I .inal w.is utili/ed by the Mormons fur fully three miles. 
Mith a >.i\iii^ of friitn SJo.«x>} in ^J^,c<>). The puelilos nf the <tila were 
^eiierali\ taii^'er tli.in tlmse of the Sal.idn. irri;:aiiii^' r.mals were more 
extensive, with maiiv lullside rest rvoirs, showing that an extrr.siw piipula- 
tion e\i«>tiil here. The sites 'if the am o-nt restrvdirn wi-re discovered. 
riieot \%i re ii itnral sinks. di-eprned by artitieial ine.iiis, and served the pur- 
pMse of stnr.ii;;! )i.i'«)iiH fiir surplus watrrs ((nt- such was ffuiiul tti \\c a 
iiule Ikiii: Hid .1 h.iit ni'li' Willi . The iiiosC (d tin \alle\ lands wi rt nnre 

• liveicil Mitli I iietwnrU of irri);.itin>{ dilt lii-«. 

In thi' f' ^i> •n ••( tilt /iinis, the < .in.ds ha\ i ii<*C bi en ir.n ed, though the 
sii|i{ I'Miiiiu Is til it thev I ulti\aletl the soil ili the s.iin*- w.i\ .is the we«lrrfl 
iril>i s ijil Thi di-i ripiii>n of thi* /iini houses, tiiriii»hi il b\ historians, 
Miiiild iiidh .lie ili.it thev uere on iht siMnmil nf the tiirs.iN.* 

Mr Itiiwlrli- I b.is alsii di scni'i ij the irn^.itin^' iliti"hi'»i in th«' 
valley "I tin \ " nle an<i 'Isiwhirc This ri^;i<in has luin 
(!• SI ijl . i| l.\- Ml Cosmos Miriii' Irif ll« s.iys 

I til 'f. •■ ii A ?.!• h J'irnishrs tin '■(■*»■ \Miii:Je- mI irri/.iiin;; diti hes jnil 
Ihi .:t' If'" • ii .i.'i r oi . ..n!ri,.(fi. t--* fur . . ti^ ■■•rii: iIm- -»i.!| ).\ this mean%. 
It \}> it mK )i ' ^i':i it' il I tr ti< ihi u i «! Ill thr ri*^:i>n •<• I iiiifsiiinc Creek 
.iii-j Ml'- K'<< '. I ri|r- ■.\tii>}i |.i-% )if-i\vri n thi |:>-m]^ ..f tin* ( lift 1 )«rf'||er« at 
lh< 'i< •:' tu t t- r iIm • iM iiiil riiiiii •! \i l.i.'rs ■•n the <■ ' i. .ind to the wr%t 
III tKi i! i'-?i! -. ..i.rs ..• (hi* Miii|i|is .iipi /iiiiin 1 his vrcns |o ha%e 
bri I. .1 III . r It'll.: '■■M!i I'f the » lit! Mwrllei" .itid {■•■•■'ifiK mav haie lieell 
llii ri^i:! '. \i • » i. weri" » !»■•! t»ilh» Irii'.j..^ Ihi'r ifi many stunc 
\ li I. • ■ I . !•■ ■.:• . b I b r - ri s .1-. 1 n'lif I si^T.s .( h..!i.(.it>iin *i attrfi t| 

!hi«. M t . ■ • r • . I I • •. 11/ .III 

I 1 k . • ■ :• s !hr- . hi'.it !• ■ Il ii.'!li I -i.n'iin.iiT: ^trr.iiii Rising in 
ih- ■ : • '"It.- I- -1 |i i*i f.i '■•• Mid.n^ •* i^Ti I* 1 ifr.i • 'r ■! \a!Ir\s ni»rth- 

i%es! "If V Kti"**: ;- l^:,; * !■ •■ . ■ '•\ ilid W :ili itiiMili \ i)le\. both 

• IV I T I • •■ ^' . i. ■ III- -■ I. It i; •*■ * ■•.*• : ' Sit r ^ • r abii'ii ten miles 
»■ ." ■ *.' . ■ »• ' .'. i' .11' 'wi Mx • V ■ ,...,•..' I ' : I, ^ ,t .in elr. 
. I'l I - ■■ .Ti [ • . !i I ; ■ ■■•» il • -r I 1 lie !.i !'"in \'efde |o 
'.! I ■ A . . , : .' I- *■ I • I 'I ..«?•.•■■. 1 .-N - i'- .iir : ; • fi rt rhe 
«:>■ •• ' ' ' ' r . ' t 'i'l. i« : •■ . , ^ 

'.•s '. • ■ -A' .' \ Ih'- ■ ■ ■ r. . ■ • . -1 i' ■ '■•'. • •',: i! .-•n ij tile re were 

I . ■■! .-I'l '- .* '>'.. ".'• 1*1 ' tl.' r ; • r ;- i'':fc.*fcj'd • loslv by a 

1 . .1 ' ■«■ • f ■ • r !..■ « r" ■ • •» I • i" ■ \ t :*.r *i I js MUiie- 

• I • - •■* •* • • ■ « ■ .1 •• • ;i • ! ♦•:.;»:ed sules 

!■ ■ • II. • • • ■ . • ■ ;. I he r.islern 

■ 1 •' I ■ I-. ■-...' \ ...... .■ .. I -sf s .1* i^if «rr%l- 
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rKi:ilISI(»KU IKKI<;ATh>N ^o\ 

|M>rtiofi iif lU <«iur«kr. rrcMotl is mtiiatrcl on (iraiiitc trctk.Mnt: c»f iht 
xiiirt rf I't tht rivi r, .itKl aloii^ ulhcr trlhulalir^. i»s lar «lim-|i a> tin- -oiiiiM-tn 
riitl a\ lUi- i*tvAX \ancy 111 Hhttic < cntrc \ crilc is Iim atcil. tlicr< .in* in.iiiv 
»« itlcrcil srtiii iiiriit»: liut from thai p<iiiit to Mi himi-ll thrrr arc l>.irili\ a 
«ii«/rti h<Mi*c> all loiil. Tins rri^ioii i% m(>-«l ruk;>;(il and tt»r)Mil(tir>if 1 hi rr 
au- iiii ro.iil>.ant| (<-m- trails, and (hr latter are fccMy itiarkr«I ainl ntili* isnl. 
Vhv li>riii(-r inhaliitant.s ot thi& rr>;ion were an ai^ni iiitiiral pt-fpli . and 
iht'ir \iilak:iN Mi-n alwa\» liM.itrd I'tthcr on or iintiii*di.iicl\ atl<ai mi 'n 
"iiiiir aria id tilUMt soil. This i% true rvrn <•( tin- i.ix.itr lotl;;t-». Mhtili 
ar«' oitrii ^iip|>osid tn lia%r liern linatcd »olcly with ridrrt'ir. r to t.n ilit\ of 
del* !)'>(*. r«-rt lird MH tlir hills «>verlookin|; thc^c iMittoins .iii<l "iitik iiiii«-!t 
;<M iii'd till thr lower Irvcls. tlicrt* wan oiu c a niiiiil)rr ••( lari;i- and iin(ii>rt.iiit 
M iai:i-H, vkliik* in tht* rr>*iunH on the f«»iith. wheri- the tillaMt- .utas arr .is a 
ruli \erv iiiii« h smaller, the kcttlements were with onr e\( rptmn, smalt 
aiitl ^ciii ralU in^i^nilicant. 

Thr irri'^atifi^' ditches in the valley ot the X'crdc arc. pcr- 
h.ips. the luoNt intt rehtin)^ of any. as they form a most important 
ieatiiie ot the region, and arc vt ry cun.spiciuuis; in tact, thr 
iiiost conspicuous objects in the landscape. The a^c ot these 
ditches IS unknown, but they are old enough to ha\c been 
atfectcd liy the changes ot nature, and so may be ascribeil to a 
^e*d»»^,Mcal a^» . though a very recent epoch in that agt- I liey 
are conn« ctcd with boulder sites and ancient ruins, which *>f*cm 
very ancient, but which were erected by the earlier Puel>lo 
tribes, as temporary residences while working the tuld> 

rhe tollnwing is the description of one of these ditches 
given by Mr. Mindcleff : 

( hie ot tilt iini St rxampio ot an alMiri^inal irni^.itini; (hti h thai has 
( ••(tie iintit'r the writer'> niitii i\ ore iirs alMMit twt» miles t>el«<w thi- inimtli ot 
l.iiiirstoiie itei k. on the o|>(Hi»ite or castrrn sidt- id the rurr. At this 
iMiiiii there Is a lar^t- .irea td tcrtilc Ixtttoiii land, now iit<>i|ticd li\ suriic* 
lia ! do/rti raiu he%. know n Iih allv as the Lower \ t r^le si ttlciiu rit I'lie 
dill li c\:rnils across tht- tinrtherii ami western part t>f thi^ aTva. I he plate 
^Iimuh .1 pMrtiiin of this thti h at a |Hiiiit a)>out on« < i^hth of .1 indc ca^t of 
thr mrr. litre the ttiti h is iii.irki-tt hy .1 vi-rv sh.dluu trouch in th« i:r.is>- 
««ivir(d iMittiitn. txMituted on either sidt- liv a lowrnl^eot i .irth and peSMi-s. 
Ni<rth «>t this iMiint the ilit«.h 1 an not he trac«*d. hut here it is aiN...{ turiv 
feel .il>«i\e the rixr ainl alNnit ti ti feet .dNi\e a imHierii •AmerK.irii ititi h. 
1: IS |>i<- '.diie fh.it the water w.is taken out of the ri\ir alMuit tM>> :ntl<*s 
.tU*\< ili:^ pl.ii e, liiit the d:t« h ua» run on the sloping; side of the imk^a 
Mhi> h \\.i% Seen rr« I'litiv w.ished «Mit. 

It • re Is tio reasi'ii ti> Mip)M>sr th.it the ant lent diti h did !!•■: irn/.ite 
lu I' V the uhitlt area ol lNitt<<n I.uhI. The .mi unt dit< h in mci! 111. 'kid 
^\ !w\.> . ie.if V di-lined Inn n of pelddt s and Mnall iMiuldi r». .i« shi>i%;i ir, ilic 
\ .^(i.iiii>'i rrohahiv these pelihles entered into it» « uiiotrtit tioii .it the 
Hi ii rii dill h. washed out at its head .ind .ibaiidontd more th.in .1 \i .ir .i^n 
>h«iwN n<> tr.n e i>l a similar m. irking 

\ '.!t 1- west and «iMith of thi imiiit sh(»wn in tht ( ut the lHi;t<>:!t J.iiid 

.''■■;". !•!! hv a li«*% heni h id three i»r tour feet ti» a hmer li^ii i>r teri.ne. 

•'I.! 'hi^ I d^'e In in.irkt-il fi»r a distant c of alMiut a ijuartcr of a luili \i\ the 

• ... ii-> ..1 .1 Nti.ijc wall or "ther .tnno^'ous structuri. This is .ih .ittil on 
:):v • \ti uii t-d)(e id the uppi r oent h. .iiid it i'» iii.irked mi its li;;;her sidt- 

* \ 1 \irv ^n..i i cli *.iiioii < *n tht nuter or ii»wer side it 1- iiu-re 1 leariv 

«.t. ( • " *).r stoiii s iif whh h tht wall wa*' < ompo^ed are <^i.ittrri<t .er 
' • - {•< iii.irk:nv; the edjije td the upper (>ent'h. At iireK»l.ir iiitirvaN 
. M.< Mai thert art distiiii t rei tanj^uLir arras alxiut the si/c nt .iii 
.1;: • . pur!' ■- r'i»m. 1. e.. aU .ut iniht hy ten and ten bv twe.\ e li el 

! l'-^ruar\. i}^.,i, there wa^ an i\tepttt»nal thnKl in the \'< rde r .tr. 
' • ' ; :■ i>r>i;id ) .'id rain Ttn ri\( r in -^(pine places ruac iii.!ri\ twiiit\ 
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fct-t, .111(1 at tiianx points vv4slic«l .iwa\ ii> li.dikb .nul i li.m^eil the thanncl. 
Thr ri\cr ium uii i\\\t m i .tsmns, •lurniL! its iirst riNr it t ut .iway a ci>iisiili*r- 
jftlcr ^t-< iii>ii (>l till- liaiik. iH-.ir a piniil kiinMii .is S|i.iiii«h Wa^h. .iboul three 
.tint iiiii* halt iiiil**> lifluM \ 1 nlc. i^x^-nsiiiv; .m .iiii icnt liitth. Uiinn^ its 
>e< Mini ri^c It • ui aw.w tiIiII wu^tc til tin li.mk .mil a pait of ihi- aiuicnt 
lilt* h cxpiisiij a \v\\ il.i\^ 1)1 lull . I'hc n\i-r lii-rc iii.ikc^ a >liarp hciiti and 
rifiWN .1 litiK imrih III i-.ist. 1 he iiioiK rn Aincrii ati (lit«h, ivhiih buppliril 
.ill the t iitii'iii l.iiiiN i»t the \ cnli wi ^t of thr ri\i-r, \%.i^ luiiu-i! in this 

\ii iiiiiv hy theiUnNl 
lh.it iiiitovt-ml the 
iilii dit( h. Vhv ( ut 
ih .1 map !•( the 
.iiii it III (lilt h «lrawn 
in thr held, with 
I iii)iiiur*« .1 futit 
apart, and >hi>win>» 
also .1 »ci liun, imi a 
*>iiiiieMhat lar|*i-r 
s« .ill . d r a M II l>r- 
iwri'h iht- Iiiiiit1» A 
.iimI i'. nil till map. 
IM.iti A IS .1 view of 
ihr •liii h liMikintS 
iKi'^tM-iid .11 :• -« t).> p'Hi' Mhrn :l ):.\> hi en M.i<kh«*ii .im.iv. and plate |i 
slii'w > ihi- I a<*!i r!t |iiir!i h. win t tin- d '.. h 'l.-.ipp'Mr- uiulcr the hlull. 

IhrhiriKi.; :>•■ r:\<r <[ ir.:^ ;. ;.i r 'itiM**!^ f i !••» '>.iiiil\ *ii-ji h. fri»iil 
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PRKHISTORIC IRRIGATION. w 

ilit« h wrr<* (il.if cd i«» cIav (Hi ihr level «»f the ancieni Mriit tun* it would rer 
i.iinlv )>c dcHiroyid c\«-rv «prin^. Vhr wjtcr that tlowred thuMich the 
tniiilcrii (liti h «^:in t.ikc*ti from the river at |Miint aUiut thrri* miU*« larthrr 
norths. ir«l. or iu%t hrl«>w Vrriie. '1 he water for the annent ditth must 
h.ivc t«ik(-ii iiiK IrsN th.ii) .1 mil*' ahovr the xtuthcrti end of the section 
^hoHH m the in.ip. 

.\i tirst si^*ht It would .ipprjr that the .inrirnt ditch antedated thi- 
«ir|H>xit of .iilii\i4l soil fortmni; the bot loin land at this |xiint,and this hyp<»- 
th(■Hi^ IS siip|Mirti-d 1»\ several i,\cx* of imp<irtance. It i» said that ten years 
.Ik!" the ImuIoim land, whose edji*! now forms the bluff referrc<l to. extended 
s.iiiir twrni\ n\r of thtiiy feet farther out. and that thr ri\er then flowed in 
a • h.ifiiu'l some ^o or v^^ (<^et north of the present one. He this as it may, 
till U.ttom land now presents a fairly continuous surface, from the hanks 
• •I the ri\ri It! the fiM»thills that limit the \allev on the west and south, and 
It IS (( rt.im ihat this Uittom land extended over the place i»ccupied l>y the 
iiti leiit ditth. mr is it to l»e Mipp(»sed that the ancient ditches endt-<l 
al-r'Hiilv at thi p«unt whcrt- they now enter the liluH. The curves in the 
lin< •>! the ani lent diti h inixht indie ate that it wari consirut ted alonj^ the 
slope i*f a hill, or (»n an uneven surfat e. as a deep excavation in fairly even 
^rMund Hoiild nainr.iUv Ik- made in a straight line. 

In t (»ni liision. it should he noted. 111 suppitrt <»f the h>pothesis that the 
dill h was litiilt hefore the iiialerial c<»nipo^in|t; the MufT was l.iid down, thai 
iiiiiiiediait t\ iiiuier the «litch there is a stratum of hanl adolie-like earth, 
«|uile difTeri-nt from the s,iiid alxive it and from the material of whu h the 
liliitf IS I om|M»sed. 

I hi h\p<. thesis which accords best with the evidence now in hand, is 
th.1i whii h a««sumcs that the ditch was taken out of the river )»ut a sh<irt dis- 
tant I .ihove the point illustrated, and that it was built on the tlope of a low 
hil! I'r on a nearlv Hat undulatin)( l>«»ttom land, before the material < ompos 
iiil; thr present Ixitiom or river terra* e was f|e(>osited. and that the ditch, 
ulnie It iiiav >»<• of 1 onsiderable antHpiitv, is not necessarily more than a 
hundreil «'r .1 hundred and nftv \ears old: in other words, we may reach a 
lairlv di titiiti dcterminatum tif its minimum, but not of its maximum 
.intii|Uitv 

I his <lcscription of the irrigation on the Rio Vcrdc has been 
'^ivcn in all its details and in the words nf the explorer, that the 
reader may ham the character of the works anci from it judf^e 
what their routes were. The emjuiry which proves the most 
inlcrrsini^ is thr one which relates to the ajje of the ditch. 
W'c h.ivr seen that Mr. Mindcleff considers the ditch to be 
coin|>.iiati\cly modern not over one hundred and fifty years 
<»M. l»ut the recent discovery of an irrigating ditch in a re^i^ion 
si.incvvhat remote from this seetns to controvert the opinion, or 
at least shows that there are ditches which are older, in fact so 
old .Is to be carried back to a ^eolo^^ical period when the l«ava 
beds were in a state of formation. 

I he account of it is ^iven in the New York Tribune and 
'jnotnl m the American Architect and liuildin^ News It is 
as ftillow s 

! »i*« ■ivenes mv- re madi- rrcenilv in the lava l>eds of New Mexico, some of 
win. *. in sifi.ired iiiilitern miles west of Santa Ke. which prove that thou- 
"^ tn.l-. ..f vr.irs ai!o then- ixiMed in Nfw Mexiio a system i»f reserv«»irs and 
irn,; .t:"n \ :ait<ii ts th.it is unparallthd at this aj^e. Under the lava, which 
•••r!- » .i».l:i'iis iif s«|u.ire miles, are found traces of cemented ditches and 
Tr«. rv irs !lj.ii .irt inarvfls of < ivil en»:ineerink:. I rrif^ation engineers have 
fii i« I. t«' le.irn from the p4*ople. older than the Pueblo race, who iohalnted 
Vi« Me&iiiiwhin the race fri»m which Columbus sprang were still bar- 
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liari.iiiN. I hi aii< iciit> provKit il .-ii:ainst srcpai^c by crinrntiri); the bottom* 
iif (lii-ir (lit* Ill's Mhtrcvir they .irc r</iulu( tcil m< ross ItNifit* soils. Ihrir 
ihtrlii n Moiiitii III aiiil out .it ilic liasc of iiuMint.iin ranK<?s. follow mt: thr 
MinidNitios i<f • artVDiix .tint rounding points in siirh a manner as \n rate h .«l! 
thcstoriii M.itcr iM-tnrc it Mas .i)i>orl»r(l Ity the I<n>sl* sands at the iiiou:it.iiii» 
li.tsr. Ki ^t■rvl•|^^ at « iiii\('iiitni Itasinh storcMl thr watrr, which wa*> lr*l m 
ri-iiii-i)t<-(l ihirhi s a« m^s the loose soils to where it w.is nt-cdeil for u«»c 
Chasing wcri- i rosscd l»v viadm Is. ami wonderlul cn^mrennk: de*'i« rs were 
list il for ihi* reiiMiv.tl < t silt that iiiiKht l»e used as an ait) to the ft-rtilitv **i 
loose and n*, k\ ^niN ntherwise valueless. Into some tif the dili hrs lava 
has run. ^howiit^ il.eir ^TrM anti<|iiity. Others are now roveied with shift- 
Mii: sands, hut fiimii^h arr still visible in many plai cs in New MeiHii to 
fnahli' tlu* ^killed t-n^'ini-fr to understand the sysli-in whirh the |irc'hikt<iri« 
New Mfxn ,tns ri'inlt ird ^n ctfe* ti\c 

I Ins (liscdvciy semis tu indicate that the pericul in which 
the stone piichlos .itul the irti^Mtiii^ ditches were cnnstrui'tcci 
was f)t tniu h v^rcattM antKiuity than has been siip^Miseil. for 
they ^\\i>\\ the < har.nter ol the people who built the canals 
.111(1 used the water for irri^atin^ their fieltls. It alsii f^ivcs 
us in.iny hints as to the different places in which irrtt^atiiin was 
pr.u tued. as well .is the tlil'fcrcnt slaves of pro^jrcss thrtiuf^h 
wliK'h the inh.dutants passed. The very existence of these 
c.in.iN. (M ditihes. proves (hat the inhabit.ints had clian^cii 
ttoin tlu- htinitt lite to the aj^ruultural. and that with lhi% 
1 h.iM;:(' tlw'ie h.nl i'onie an <'ntirel\ <litterent condition ot 
s<»i iet\'. 1 h<- pi<i)ile were no longer uoniails. wantlerinj; from 
pl.i« e (>> pi ii (*. Aiilioiit .tn\ settled home, but were sedentary 
anil livfil in jieini.inent villatjes Nt) Inni^ei savages governed 
li\ (-\(-i\ lu-w itnp .Ise. but were oi.;ani/ril into villa^^e com- 
iiiJiiitK . .'.ii<! wvtr !>roM;dit Midet .i «.;• 'v crntncnt siuted to the 
\ iila^r 111'- 

I ill date it wliiili this ( liaiiL^e oi i nrred can nut now be 
deteriiMip •!. .1 |t the report wlm h has been 'luoted alKlve i% 
tiie .nil! 'Ii'- ta ; . .or- as tliry .iif slated, it must have been far 
b.i< V. ill pi' iii«''<ii> timrs. bctiiif anv ot the known wild tril>cs 
ha>l Ml. til-': i!.r* t< mn. and when tlu- Lieido^ic.il conditions 
Will \r}\ : ••••:i! ti'in .v liat thcv .lie (t present still, it i% 
\Msf !■■ ii- ^ I !::ni!s n - -jriisr -.jiit 1 the taels are fully 
l.itiwi ri! i! t I sji ill 1.1 ^f-i 11 d vihiih -^hall |>ii>vr tliat thr 
II 111! '. . ''.' '!i ■ • ' -r T ii t 



AN ()M) KWANTIIIM VILLACiK ITS I'KolM.K AND 

ITS IMA. 

BY Kl.l-KN K. «. WKBBFK. 

On the north l>«ink of the Kra/er river, about twenty-five 
miles frt>ni its mouth, lies a lon^. narrow kitchen-midden, the 
(lid time site of an ancient villa|;e. Its boundaries are readily 
<icrin(d; the soil of tht- midden being very black .ind lo«>se. 
while that surrounding it is red and clay mixrd. Then, too, 
the muitlen forms a hillock, or mound, a nuarter of a mile, or 
more, in leii^fth. with .in avera|;e uidth of one hundred feet, 
the depth ot the midden soil varies, being greatest near the 
river l>ank, and least on the outskirts of the village site. 
KIcven, fifteen .md twenty feet are the varying depths in the 
heart of the mound; whde fewer inches would measure the 
deposit soil one hundred feet l>ack from the river front, or at 
the ends t>f the village site. 

The general direction of the mound lies east and west, the 
iild time village facing the river and the south, just as the vil- 
lage of Keatsey does to-day; the Keatsey which was founded 
whrn the Kwanthum village died. 

I lie history of this mound, with its inhabitants of long ago, 
would no tloul>t prove interesting. Such gleanings as I have 
been able to gather I give m this sketch chaff and golden 
grtin alike. I leave the reader to distinguish as plrases his 
individual taste the mystical line where legend fades and facts 
tiawn dimly. For myself, I give the pages as they were given 
to me. and futher than this claim no responsibility as to the 
truthfulness of the statements made therein. 

Ihe mound, thirty years ago, was covered with giant fir and 
sprure. uith an undergrowth of Cottonwood, alder and ha/el. 
It one can measure time by the growth of these great trees 
With their far-reaching roots, then the Indians do n(»t overstate 
the a^'e of their dt ad vill.ige. 

" Six hundred years ago,*' says the old Indian, *' this mound 
helil a happy and prosperous population of more than six 
hundred people. They knew (iod and they h.id prophets. 
who. oimniuning with (iod, in turn told the people his will. 
iriii the good people olx-yed. lie who disobeyed always reaped 
a uis! punishment. This God w.is white, and wore a long white 
dress II, appeared suddenly to the people many, many hun- 
dred years ag(». before the world was drowned. He was alone. 
I he people would not otx*y him; so he performed wonders, and 
then they obeyed. He whistled, and rocks appeared in the 
l*ra/i-r He turned smooth water into rapids; he left the print 
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of his h.ind oti the rocks; he turned wirkcil incti to stmu- 
< )t)c ical'nis Indian ;^av«- hini poison to dtink wlicn he wa^ 
thirstv. .ind he ihed: Kut when the Indi.ms met .in liniir i.itii 
to put .lU.iv the lU-ad hodx*. h*' <iod h.id .iscen(h-d to lii-.i\rii. 
and there u.is no hody lett. I'lUt li«- had tau^lit the Indi.m** l*» 
pray and to call liini " I'^ather. " 

I h< pP'iphets were lioly men aiul inled the people I hex- 
fell asleep and (lod spdke ti> tlic-m m ihe.itns, and thnni^h 
the.se dicims they ••^■('veil (md. When in the later davs the 
white men came, ihey tearcd ihem. think in}^ they vieie ^•■<ls 
like th.it oilier (iod; and tlu-v viere liiendlv to them, act i»ri! 
inidy. \\\\\ when they ]irov« d to )ii- wickeii, and to lie a d<s 
honor to the Indi.m women, then thev snrnetimes killed tlir 
while man. \\\\\ at the timeot (he <>ld \ illa^e these- later white 
men were unknown. si» uc nertl not enter into tliesc 'jiieNiiim^ 
here. 

< Kir vdlaL'.i IS lived, in siimnier ue.ithcr. under shed like 
roots, m.idc ni split ced.u .Sometiiiies one i-nd \*\ the " V %\\\ to 
rested on a hi:; Ii»;;. ^«imclifm- a p<»I' ti.ime suppitrtfil it 
Sill h lO'-kim: .is u.is d.iuc iei]iiiied a w.iler l:^ht iMskel which 
wa^ set into till- I'lMUUii .mil tilled u it ii w.itci anil the fond tn l^e 
ciioked Km: Imt !<'• k^ u< le i!rii)-ped mi. ti**hed out and 
rt'pla* ril !>\ iithris. lil! tin- •iiniu'f uas p[i-|taM-d In the cold 
wr.tthrr. ihr pinplf mnv • d intn tiu ii " sk.di Is,' i»r n.ilive houses 
I heie weir iii.t«!»- .is tii|l..\\s .\ Imlr \\.|n iIim^ snme fiet in 
depth and tli!:t\-(ir rnoti' :ii • iii uiiMiii-.u e ^plit ird.ir an«i 
pnlrsu'ir |i].i> ( d •II cifi i !. .-ily .ii ■ ■■ ml this e\c.(\.ition. .dl 
Ir iMiii:; t> i-a .iii ! t lu' i < n!i • : li ^ t> <imi-|).- i i miic ^liiped h.ilnta- 
tmn. Alt:, .i i ji i 'J.ii i'j«»-im;-.' \\\ ♦ lir !• .p I lic^r sinpni;.' w.iljs wn r 
iir\! I ••\ • ir.; .\ ith l.i u-!i. 1 iirn v. ;• ii c .nth \ ".i.li'.ri this sjiapr 
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whu'h swiii'^ oil the iiiothcr.s' backs. ( )nc or two were wise in 
the use ot herbs ami niciiicincs, and tlevotcd their time to the 
^^.ithciin^^ of plants, barks ami roots, and to the cure tjf diseases, 
natural and supernatural. i\ach craft descended from father 
ti) son, from mother ti» dauj^htcr. ami was kept sacred to the 
one faniil\. Hut all were t'lshermcn. Ah the season drew near 
\nr the s.ihnon to luii up tlie rivers, w.ttchers w«'re sent out near 
to the mouth of the river, and as the fish were seen approach- 
in*^ the w.itihers ran with all speed toward the village, utterini; 
.1 lou;^. tarrrachin^i cry. or c.ill. This cry was caught and c.ir- 
lied on to another watcher, who. in turn, sent it on to another, 
till 111 im redibly siiort space of time this living tele|;raph had 
eaiiieil the news to all the villages that the ^ift of (iod was 
approaching. 

The first fish caught in each villa^r or camping place was 
otteieil to ( iod. by burnint^. A small portion of the entrails 
was plac ed in a bowl with the heart ami taken by the medicine 
man as tar out into the l*ra/er as he could wade, and there it 
was hell aloft and burned. Were the first fish caujjht. to be 
eaten, the salmon \%ould turn back and ascend the river no 
more that year, or some awful calamity would befall the person 
who had defrauded (iod. I h< fish wire cauf|;ht by nets and by 
spears. The spear was in use from the bc^innin}^; but God 
tau^^ht the people to mak<- nets at his comin}^, and it was a fish- 
spear maker, who. it ali»us of the improved method and fearing 
til It the people would tio away with the spear for the net, (^ave 
the poisoneil drink to (iod that killed him. 

I'lcasuie intermixed freely with the toil of our people, 
who were then, as now. veritable children in their joyous antici- 
p It ions ot a " ^«>od time." Men. women and children joined in 
the lon;^ launts whose serious intention was the (^atherin^ of 
I'eiiies ti»r winter use; or the di^ijinj^ of the ** si wash potatoes." 
oi Iilv bulbs fouml in profusion alon^ the slou^^hs. on the 
meailows or in any swampy ground. These trips were pro- 
lon^evl picnics, ami serious, mdeeil, must be the illness which 
voiiltl detain one in the vil!a;^e at these times. No fear of the 
enemy ni>w. tor no tnbt would waste these pleasure times in 
waitare. I h< Indians, <ine and all. re^^ard that man as a fool 
who would attend to serious affairs when there was opportunity 
t'T • tun." as they calleii it. Pleasure comes first, and a mother 
will L irry her iiyin^; cliiKi to a ^atherin); of the people; or take 
It out li» the cranberry bo^s, buryin^j it there in its little dead- 
house. It need be. but never turning her back on the frolic. 

I here IS a time to mourn." but it is not in the berrv season. 
1 lie next ^'reat ev* nt fi>r our old villagers was the liring- 
Mu: home of imiiienst tpiantities of clams, which they valued 
i!'.;hly as an article (»f diet, and spared neither time nor lal>or 
:n ••'•tainin^' th« ni. The «^reat canoes, some of which would hold 
! t!ern men. while a few would carry twenty-five or thirty, were 

..n!r'l with shelltish. and many trips were made; everyone who 
LO..M k;o loining the excursion. These fish were brought to the 
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village, atul the hrokcn shell in the soil ut the mouiul to-day 
bears silent icstiintiny to the industry uf the clam hunters. 

An .1 rule the canoe makers used t.illen trees (or their 
\\<irk, Iiut uci .isionally .1 tree was tellod tor tlic purpose. The 
]»rMC€ss u.iN s|»>\v ami iciliuus: wi t cl.iy. tire, and stone touls 
l»L-uij.; the a-c-nls emj)}«»ycd. I'*ivc monilis were ret{uired in tell 
.1 |^«)ik1 si/ed tri:< lu>t i)cforL' it> last supports were burned 
.iway rm:N^cn;.;irs were sent to Iriendly villages, and Irom tar 
and near tiie p< t)i>l< eoilected to see the tree fall. It was a 
).;ie.it event, lionored in th< feasting, dancing and potlatchin;^' 
nt till- people. 

Miit. -^ee' .Is the sun lirnks down tin our village, one hri^^hl 
nii'f niu;.;. v\i oK-^t ive l)et<>ie a ska)>il .1 ^enc rous pde of l>.iski t>. 
M.inkets. sunie dishi s ot truit. and 1 tew dried tiNh. I'his t* IIn 
Us ih.it withtn that skabd liwells a maiden who is Mou|;ht Irotii 
hei uiiitlier { noi hr-i t.trhei. uliservei in marri.iL^e. I*erhaps the 
:Mrrs w isiii N arc c' iiM.Iteil. 1 1 she happens to tavor a wealthier 
l>>\(.r. tind lie sfcin^ inelmi d to woo. h' r wish is eertainlv dun 
pih <! wiiii, .111(1 till* presents an- li It outside all <lay. Hy this 
tlir- lii\<-i kui'As Mill his <.iiit is ill (lined, and when the dark- 
ness hull- Ills \li.i!ue lu- iiiin«'s and fakes the ijitts .iway. N'ou 
niav isk. h"V\ • itiil 1 tin* ^11 Ts niMthet know who liail lett the 
:Ni:s rii(- tsl;i !n .iiid the i'l ink« l*. would !»c ot his mothci\ 
v\(M\iii.;. .IS 1 r.ir. tlnsf liv a si»it ot p'Tsoriality in workman 
ship I i-< I I'M h.indu I itin.' I. tell tiom \itieiK'e tiitv eaiiie. 
I'l'il !«•! is ,;jni.isi- tilt- '-»vrr Is .iti ipif-d. ihi'ii his ^^ifts are 
tiki ;!i 1* :;.'- ulij rn'illni ni-^st nut t)e ton e.r^er to accept 
' ill- m:|« J . ^ . !•' \ ■ irid this, ^hf .;i\ I's nn *»i^;n 1 he nrxt iii^;iit 
' it:!^-* ;m :•- ' *. ^ ('!>ii< :!ii' h(i:ni ut the UMidrii. aUtl it th« 
ni«i!:ir I . ■ '• ,. •;,'f.i\- .1 ..111- ;^ li j ,,- t«i 'if. s'lc still hoUK 
• >■<■ '•>: t!i- !;.:r: i-'t >•! -iM-. \\lii>li eti<;..(ttf' di 111. mils shall 
HIP •'■ ■ .1' it 'Ml !i :;•. :n.: ' I f -^iie shi »';M l-v her silcnl 
i!' -I : - .1 " • I" • ;ii .1 !i. Jn- wil! l-i-'l. n:;! i»'ic rnortun^ l«» fiiui 
n- ■ !i' s I • t :n-:i -'i«- 1. 11 »',\ - 1 he s; it is . i;| . .in-l more bitter 

■T:. s:ir »* ! » ' ::: 'A ";:.i! -h-- i; is Ti'i.iii tn tiie \ oiinjj man''* 

Ml- • •■• *■ 1 :• .1 • s: i'.,i 1.1. !.,ii.; stmk amongst the 

^ " ! I I ; . ^ ;•■ ii a:i : ! It. ■ 'ri" v limits : In- ^reei! of the 

'!.■■• ir I I, • : '■ ' j; 1 ■ ! ■ i \ . .Is .i r i Ic ■.;! »fs t . i see ■ he youn^ 

::: iis ^ ::. ':.> : \:!'i 'I. \.r ■ ■- > U, :iii imtlM- ut the lliaulen. 

I'l : :■ • : I :;. •■ I ! !!.«■..! ..t . 1 1 s. .i-i' 1 s ,. h \ isiturs as 

ivi . ■ '■ : •! • ■•■ '..'■ .; I. ■■• i: - iiwn. .-r li = s mother's. 

i ■• ; ■ I' . ' \'''.r i; .• . I' •. i ; !.• |n-ii;ile ih* more he 

■ ■ : i''-: ::i ; i:. ■ - : i ;.; a !■ .; i.M"! •,»« '^ • r t V. I'»r it 

:, M '■ I' ii : ■■!' n! :i-\ ; ..:i liis 1 i, .lr»-ii. to return 

• • ' ■■ :; ' ri;f ■. I : r • li nisi ! t : ri . -id i;.^e ci{ual 

•■• • •■*■ :.(■• ■. ; .-. ' • '. " ^:fi: df '..V. comes 

: " : ' ' I . ..r-^ -ri! ^ ! ■ !i- r s.iri in-law 

: i ' •..»■. i" ..:• a:! ! iirre 1^ m !iere she 

• ..:»■:•■'.■.■■ !■! ! ■•• :. ' ■• ■ :. I !^ :i: 1 !•.■ ji--!! li-j-r >ori 

I: :. '. K '..- . :' mr ^ ... i'< ■ '/i s,, nij:iv. as her %oti 
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^.ivc.shc packs the youn^ )>ri(lc off tu her mother's hiimc onrc 
more. The hiiNhaiul has nothing; to say about it; these are 
womri) s at'tairs, and they must settle it amon^ them*«elve.s 

It a '^irl. ot «»ur oliUtime village, res«ihitely refused, on her 
own a< count. t«> weil a suitor, not pleasing; to her. she iliecl 
sutMcnly and mysteiuiusly. L*n(il she ihd so« the ciiscardeil 
Miitof \%.is in disgrace, lie employed \iitchcratt to aid him in 
cicaimv: his h«»iior. These "witch charms" are too numerous 
to repeat in an article of this kind. To me they seem simple 
aiiil harmless, |)ut I am assured by Indian friends that I am 
mistaken, tliev were, and are \et, simiilv ** awful!" 

l( was the custom of our villagers to tiury their tlead within 
an hour of tleath They uere in most cases placed in a tiny 
house laiscd on posts, but. if there was no house ready, or. if 
thev were at a distance trom the "cleat! houses/' they were 
wrapped in skins and t)Unkets ami placed on pole platf<»rms. 
tip^h above the reach of animals, or in trees. \\'ith the tlead 
weie placed pipfs, bowls, himmers. or such thinLjs as he made 
or mi^^ht re<pitre to start lite in the next world. Meftire the 
burial hiMiNe was pl?.ced a stone or wooiien ti^ure to ^uard the 
dead trom evil spirits. ( )ften it was a wooden man. or "doctor"; 
oi. .i^ain. it w.is the "Thunder bird." dreadeil by all. which 
kept i^uard. 

!n each skabil hun^^ a tiat, thin stonr. and when a chiltl was 
I'oin t<i that house, a hole was bored in this tablet. If too 
inanx' j^iils b.ibies were born, the surplus was put to death, lest 
there I»cin^ no husband for her. she mi^ht brinjj dishonor to 
the tn*'<* 

r.iil not aK\ays were our villaj^ers permitted to live ami die 
:n \n Acv The coast tribes were their most dreaded enemies. 
afMJ patlicularlx the llaid.ihs of < Uieen Charlotte Isl.inds. For 
<li ft lu f av:ainst these u amors, with whose c.int>es the river was 
oiten 1'I.kK. the \ dialers bmui^ht many canoe-loatls of rocks 
tfi'iii the t<M. thills of the Titt M(»urtains. a portion of the 
( .M^t K.m^e. ilistani .ibout ten miles across the prairies, known 
ni»\N .IS P:it Meadows These rocks, whose average si/e was 
that i»f an oidmary oi.tn^e. were placed in piles alon;^ the river 
1= iiiK. uhu h bt tore the \illai;e was about fifteen feet above the 
t:\ei lach pile was atM>iit shoultler \\i\lh to a man. and a ilis- 
lanir i»t --even or ei;»^ht teet la\ between one pile ami another. 
I liesr roi ks were huiletl at the canoes to prevent them landin|{ 
\ r!'tr« the vilKr^^i- As lonj^ as possible they were usetl ti> pre- 
vent the appro. u h ot th<- enem\. and served to save the arrows 
.ifi-! to dainat^e the c.inoes. as well as the heads ot the paddlers, 
« 'Mk I w. aj i>ns were stone spear- heads lashed to lon^; wooden 
I'o'.e-*. .nil! used to hurl. (»r to thrust. Hone spear points, 
lefplx beai.'ni. were accounted sure death tiealers, the flesh 
■'.:\l »>•► ir. II fully torn by them. < >lhers were ijroovetl to "let 
;.;r:jf\ hl*...d run." tMie «»ld man tells me Then comes the 
• ! jb ' «r " wand sword" some call it. This was tied to the 
wn^t by a thmi^. and heavy was the blow it dealt. I found in 
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tlir iiioiitiil. at ll.inuiMnd. a skull i-videntlv crushed k>v a cluli 
t>t this kind, tlic Ijhiw having' been dealt just acro!»s the side of 
tlie he.ui al'fivc the e.ir 

In main a iiaUle had the village come oil cont|iierors. but 
(inc day (he <>neiny was leil by a strategist ot mi mean order, 
and whde the 'greater nunil>er of his canoes were sent up the 
river, tlie reniaintU'r paddhd up the slou^lis beliind the vil!a}^e 
I he villai^eiN stnod by tlu'ir rock piles, such women as were 
tiee aniinv: tlie men; the others, with the little children, hitl in 
the \v<Hid^ I'ast tiew the rocks, and love of life, home, and 
heeilom ^treni'lhened the arm and ste.idicd the aim. Manv .1 
i.inne u.is split, ami the river was hungry, so its occupants 
|tiii;;ht no iiioie. hilt suddenly the cry of exidtation burst from 
sttan^'er throats in tlie rear, .iml from the strip of timber luck 
i»f the vdl.ij^e rushed the etn niy upon the Mirpiis* d vdla'^^^Ts 
Now .ill was i iiiitusjon Many were killcil. ami many women 
were liUen sl.tvrs A lev\ esr.iped to th< woods, where they 
ii ni.iin< d III hidiiiL: lor two or three d.ivs. Then, with the 
chddirn. tliev c.imr nut. .md witii sad he.irts they l.iid .iway 
then d« .id. Kiit then enemies they bmicd deep in the earth, s«i 
that then smiN inijht 1m- held d^wn by wei^'ht of earth, and 
n«"\«'r Mse to the l»rtter \\«Mld. 

jtt.t mistoitniie tollnued the little bantl of survivors. In the 
swamp, nt-.n tin- vill.i^'e. lived a tearful dra^'on with saucer like 
e\ es i>t inf .iii<! brratli i>t ^team Ihe \il!.i*^e \i.is apparently 
if^.nmiH^ it^ tciiiif-r stien^tii. when this dragon aw«)ke and 
bieathrd upon thf i liil lien. Where his lircith touched them 
siiifs 'roke cut .nil! tin > lu.riH-fl with heat | smallpox |. .ind 
thrv iiicil til t'-(-il this ninn^tei Anil sn the village was 
de<^ritc-.!, .nhl never .i-.iiu w«>\ilil (hi Indians live «>n tli.it spot 

1 • ■ li i\ . ihr i»li! Iiiiii.nis. Ill X <nnm^; up the livi r. i"rt»ss below 
I I r:.ni- -ii.'. l*i the oMi. r s|i!r. .onl n.uliilc st)ltlv lest thev should 

' mm 

w.ii.i the i.i.u'i.n .Is 111* sh fp^ in the -^w.nnp. Iheysayth.it he 
wii! • e M i> liiiii. fv lt«i so Innv; .1 ^ieep atiti w«»e to th«' tribe 
i»l lliit 1 1 1, ill ■.*"'.'• 'A-il. f!iN tln-m 



AkCII.KOl.OCJV IN NKW VOkK 

HY W. M. BKAl'( IIAMI*. 

Thr publication of the New York State Kulletins on local 
arch.iolo^y has dee|)ene(i and extended the interest in the sub- 
ject, and elicited much information, as was hoped. They are 
necessarily preliminary treatises, but it was otherwise impossible 
to obt.im any desired information In no other way could col- 
lectors judjje of the rarity or unique character of articles in their 
collections. In due time supplementary work should include all 
at first omitted, but sub^quently obtaineil. 

The response has been most gratifying. Wc have already 
many new articles for future illustration, and are continually 
addm^ to the number. A similar interest has been shown in the 
archxolo^ical map of the State. Upwards of eighty plans of 
works and sites will be given in plates, and while there is much 
new matter, all that has ever been published in this way is 
inchuled. Sites are arranged and described by counties, as a 
matter of convenience, but several are often grouped under one 
nunilnrr, and emblems have been omitted on account of the size 
of the map. This is on a scale of twelve miles to the inch. 
More time and much travel, of course, might have greatly 
inrreasril the numbers and descriptions. This map is merely for 
sitt s o( towns, camps, and works. A smaller one will accom|>any 
It, approximately showing the situation and territorial bounds of 
the Indian nations of New Vi>rk about A. D. 1600. On my own 
larger maps much more detail could be given. However, with 
all Its im(>erfection,the map to t>e issued will be a good basis for 
future work. 

Since the work commenced a great deal has been done in 
rorrespondence and examination. I have received beautiful 
tia^mentary s|H'cimens of fiottery of new types and ornaments. 
Smhu* handsome vessels of clay have sharp and narrow protrud- 
•"^! .in^le<, much like the prows of our schooner* fifty years ago. 
< )thers have ornaments different from any I have yet seen. The 
|« fferson county conventional face on pottery holds good as a 
local ty{>e, and occurs abundantly. The later human faces and 
r«>rms cover about the period I have indicated elsewhere. 

A bulletin on implements of bone and horn should follow 
that with the map. and the material for this has more than 
doubled within the last two years. The use of bone combs has 
brrn carried back a little farther; several barbed and plain fish- 
hooks have tieen found ; more Iroquois harpoons are to be seen, 
and the earlier double-barbed kinds have come to light abund- 
antly on two or three sites. Ikautiful exam|5les of bone awls 
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and knives arc now in hand, with perforated bones in many Jorms. 
(^ur knowletl^r of bone beads and larger tubes has been much 
enlarged, and there are niiiny nondescript articles. Some {^ood 
examples may be seen of the lon^ an(i thin |K*rlorated needles, 
but they are often broken at the holes I^on^ bone whistles are 
as yet rare, with a lateral perfr)ration. but the smaller ones, little 
worked, are frequent. The increase in tlie number of harpoons 
is more iniportant, bec.uise few have heretofore been known. 

There are some r.ire examples of .*thell ornaments to be illus- 
trated, but mostly '>f rather recent make, few shells betn); used 
inland in New York at an e.irly day It is not "generally known 
that .shell ^or;;ets were u^fd there in the 17th century, and «►( 
considerable size Heads of this inateri.d are both massive and 
very small, and New Vi»rk has now the finest examples of waii- 
pum Inrlts in existence, with an abund.mt literature on this sub- 
ject The wam[)uin makers lived there, and belts an<i strings of 
wam| urn were usid in the most liberal way H.ads occur of 
eop|HT. stone, and clay, as well as of porcelain ami j»lass. 

I have been interested in the question of early copper articles. 
Nowhere abund.mt, they seem r.irer north of the j^re.it lakes than 
in New York, wlu re fine ex.imples are found of many ft>rms. 
Kecenl one s of brassoe^nr on all the Liter Iroquois sites. There 
are some curious rec* nt met.illic pipes, of sUntier and massive 
forms. 

While 1 am L'lad to *»i t notes .md f'l 'ures of anv articles of 
mil M-t, tln«se m«»si desire*! for pri)bable u^e are New York 
ob)iHt> in l»)iu-. horn, shell, and nut.il. .should the series be 
eontituird, tlur rn.iv be spcetiv use for these. 

I .iin murii ;^ratifi(-«l with the .\rch.L-olo>^i'..d Report of 
( )Mt.iiio. fnr l.s.;^ Mr pMivh- li.is done a ^^if.it si-rvue m secur- 
in-.^ N,» lull .11) .uiuunt ol Iruqiims d.tni rs. wtth s<in^s and music 
S«im« tlim.; (if \\\i' kind has bic-n dmir 1:1 New N'ork, but not so 
th<>r<iu^1iiv. .Old tli< m.it(-r:.d ;.^ith' ri d is ui siuue danger of 
bt-ini; lo>^t ( 111 (d.t .ind N' w N ork .ire so intimately related 
in ^lu li in.itt* I H. til It Ml Ii.iy!i-\ \\>iik IS directly m the interests 
ol :ii\ ii.itivi- S'.ifi" 
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IIIK HKGINNINdS OF PUKHLO AKCHITKCTrKK. 

Various opinions have bi-m advanced as tf> the origin uf 
pueblo architecture. Thr most plausible of these is that it 
^rew up in the very region where it appears, and was the result 
of the environment. The shape of the cliffs suggested the 
idea of building the houses in terraces, and the rough stones, 
of which there was an abundance in this region, furnished the 
niatcrial f<ir the walls. It is an opinion advanced by many that 
the pueblos were not budt all at once, but that they commenced 
as a smaller edifice, and that as the inhabitants grew more 
numerous it was enlarged by the addition of single .ipartments. 
The theory is that every single apartment is a unit. The pueblo 
IS formed from a combination of these S(]uare apartments, very 
much as a hi>ney comb is formed by the combination of many 
St parate cells. There must be, however, a cause which will 
account for the combination. Hut what was tbc cause? In th«' 
case of the honey comb there is an organism which is full 
of life, and which works according to instinct without any 
variation. The instinct of the bee requires it to gather 
honey, not only for itself, but for the entire hive, and store it 
m the cells. The tjuestion is whether there was such a cause 
among the people who built the pu«blos. In answer to this, 
wc might say that the mode of subsistence which was best 
ailaptt d to this region was that form of agriculture which was 
conducted by the whole community, and which supplied the 
wants of all in the pueblo. There was, however, an organism 
which resembled that which appears among the bees, even a 
{government, which might be compared to theirs, embodied 
in what is called the village community, which is an almost uni- 
vers.il form of life among the uncivilized races of the earth, and 
oft* n results in the appearance of communistic houses. 

( )n this point we shall do well to quote the opinion of .Sir 
llenry .Maine, lie says: **lt has been assumed that the tribal 
condition of society belonged at first to cl.in communities, and 
that when associations of men first settled down upon land a 
^r< it change occurred. Such is the case in all countries. The 
naturally organized, self existing community has been regarded 
IS an institution especially characteristic of the Aryan race, but 
M 1 > val\( has described them as found in Java. M. Kenan 
(li^covi red them among obscure Semitic tribes in North Africa. 
Mr Irecinan says: •• The Germanic villages are formed of men 
'MKind together by a tie of kindred, in its first stage, natural; 
in itN later st.ige, artificial (totemistic)*' 
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Sir Henry Maine s;iys further: "The first steps in the tran- 
sition scctn to l)e m.irkcd by tlie joint family of the Hindoos, 
by the hitiisc coniinunity of the Sclavonians, and by the triir 
village coniiiiiinity as found in Russia. The iiiniioo families 
are joint in \\nu\. in w«)rship .md estate, .md are const. mtly en- 
^a^ed in the cultivation of the I.md. Wli.it lioldsthcm tofgether 
is not the land, but cons.ini^uinity. In Russia the relationship 
i> no I<in:.;er to be liumd. but the Russian ])easants really believi- 
in th« eomtnon anrcstry. AccordingI) . the arable lands *^rc 
periodically redistributed." 

" In c<>mparin|4 the two extant types of the village commun- 
ity, the romnion dwelling and the common table which belonged 
to the joint f.imdy and to the house community, are no longer 
to be tr)und. The village is an assemblage ot houses contained 
within n.trrow limits but mmposed of separate dwellinf^s. each 
/ralously j^Mi.irdi d from the intrusion of .i nei^jhbor." 

Mere, then, we trace the origin ot the pueblo life to the 
change ffMm the nomadic state to the sedentary conclition, in 
other wor<!s, from hunting to .i^rieulture.thoui^h the consanguin- 
ity uhiehpTevatied in theeailier condition isretaineil in the later. 
« itlier by .irt .t'lci.il ti<-s. such as toteiiiisiii, or ima^in. try descent 
trom a e<*uuii<in anr* ^ti\ This is the theory advanced by those 
who li.ive ieen studyin.; th< villaj^e community in such far- 
away i.inds as hidi.i, Russia. Selavonia, in rmany. and northern 
.Atnc.i 

W'l find the :.erni nt piicbio lite and architecture to be con- 
tained III Mie \r!a.;r- ruiiiini.nity , (»r. in other wt»rds. the clan 
\illa|^'e. wli:i h « \:si-s in its earlifst stages .imon^ the nomails, 
b:it wiii'h is . artied to a hi;;lir-f >ta:'.e .iinon^ the sedentary 
tubf-s. 1 .1 v^::nh ■.;ltim.itfly p si:Iis :n the ancient city. The 
\i!!.i. I- ''■•• . ity w.is lint tiaii^p'.anteii. Iiut \^rv\\ up spontan- 
ro :s'. '. !!■ Ml 'In •»i:,|.iuisru w ln« li iidiernl w ith pi imltive society 
.md a;'|"-.ire ! nn ' he iliMereii! i<iiitinrn!> Many specimens of 
tlif- .1. I.-' < oinii! ii:t\- are tn mh! hi Amrt iea. .ind the archi 
t e I ! If ; • • • r '. ■.'. i I • ! e I • ' I ir I I ! e 1 1 t • • : t 

1 \i!i !: r ;.! ti ■ e^ will h st.i: luhabti the pueblo re^^ion, 
all ■ -.1* :n : t. ^ .iiu! !>.:!'! thrir lue.isrs m iliistCi's and arc 
! !• .! !■. ■;:.'■ \ '.'.'i:\f < li't I lure are Ihmjsi^ in Arizona. 
.•.h:.ii .■.•:• . ".• lit w.i!!!f w.iik .11 let !aii;^'u!.ir form and 
a:r le. '>: ::: :>>a {!■• t .i <er]'! .'. aPa. wliuli ennstltute a vil- 
li, r I IT! .If -ri-fi :!i Mif -.i;!. wliuh w»re built in lonf; 
r..'. N .::.'■■ .:if r ■•■•*. w :!rj :'.! -^ I. ''-v* \-^ bet wf-en the houses. 

I ■ 

lew. .iti < i:- i'^ r :''»■ . .1 !i >. ar- sit .:ated on the head- 
■A.i*--. ■ •:• \1.. ■■ ?! ri.: I ir \\ I'jt i I'w^es discribcs the 
r • ' : ■ :•:■ • \i .'■:■.« li.f-r v.rrr \\\r ab«ides of the 

11'!!. •: • ■ • ;:'. ■ ':.r • : iv. h: v., -ri trum tlic nomadiC ti» 

tl.r ■' ' ■:' t; . * -. * - 

I r-' .■. r:- ■ ■• \ '..'■ !!'..]'. ! ill tlie ili.Tii^je from thc 

■.\.i!i«:'-. ^ • • r :■?:■•.»!■,••• •. '." i «• «<immi:!iitv In the 

t':r ?;■•'. ^ '■'■■• I .ri : ii .r • !:■'■ I: .:»•'•: i\ •• ;•! i- «• ?•! the H«|tiare 
ri !.i:.,: '.i: :.'. e .! ! ' r .i ii .t.!:-!. :'".r ^t.-ne t>einK used 
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for wood and becoming an index of the new social status. The 
stra^j^ling villa^^c. composed of houses stretched along the side 
of the stream, or of the ditch, with a citadel in the centre, may 
have marked the interveninf? period. The strag(;lin(( village 
^avc place to the compact, terraced and many-storied puebh>. 

ihc onlinary spring, which flowed out from beneath the rocks 
and supplied the rude camp with drinking water, was sup- 
planted by the sprmg which was wailed up and was furnished 
with drmking vessels which were sacred to the water divinities 
and were covered with the symbols of a new religion. The 
religion of the people was also changed. While they retained 
their clan totems in the shape of animal images as fetiches, 
these no longer lepiesented the divinities of the clans, but were 
supposed to be the divinities of the sky and ruled the different 
parts of the sky and the earth and the above and below. The 
priesthood of the bow was substituted for the medicine-man, 
and the offerings were made to the sun and moon and such 
Nature powers as wind and lightning, and especially the rain. 
The domestic life of the people was also changed, for the 
women were no longer the chief providers for the household, 
nor were they the slaves of the men, but they had control of 
the household and dwelt with the children in apartments by 
themselves; the men having their assembling place with the 
secret societies in the kivas, which are most of them under- 
ground. 

rhe provisions for defence were greatly changed. The rude 
stone circle on some isolated spot, which was used as an out- 
look, gave place to the lofty stone tower situated on the 
promontory, or the summit of the mesa. The mountain path 
\ldvc place to the trail with supporting walls; the rude ladder, 
to the stone stairway, and the shrine, which was hidden away 
in a cave or the rocks, was supplanted by the kiva, which was 
full of the symbols of the creation and was used for the initia- 
tory rites of the people. There are many other things which 
mark the change from the hunter state to the agricultural, and 
It is interesting to take these and follow up the study, but there 
IS another subject which we need to pursue l>efore we under- 
stand the change in all its bearings. The (]uestion is whether 
there are any connecting links which exhibit the transition 
from the wild life of the hunters to the sedentary life of the 
a^^riculturists, or any structures which show the different stages 
through which the people passed. In answer to this question, 
we will say that there are such links, though the difficulty is to 
hiui them and identify them, for in the majority of places they 
have been obscured by the later inventions and by the accumu- 
lations of timr. There is. however, one locality in which the 
structures are very rude and show all stages of progress and 
uh« re the relics seem to correspond, and which furnishes us an 
cxcrllc nt field (or this study. It is found in the western part 
ot the i'ueblo territory, which has long been deserted by the 

Tueblos and is not even claimed by the wild tribes. This dis- 
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trict was one uf the last to be cxplorrd. ami is very important 
III cause of its )>i-arin^ upon the history and antiquity of the 
I'uclilos and the C'lilT-Dwillcrs. as it is situated on the borders 
(it tlic I'licblu tcrriturv and bi-t\v<-in the old habitat of the Cliff- 
iJwcIlcfs on the >an Juan and that of the Pueblos who dwelt 
oil tlic (ilia anil the S.il.ido rivers, and passil)ly lay in the line 
of tlic iiui^rations which occurred amon^ the different tribes. 
It is a ri-L^Mti full ot ruins, all of which havt- been deserted and 
are now mIi nt and df sul.ite. 

IliiN reunion, comprising the v.illey of the Rio Verde in 
An/on. I. and from Verde to the confluence with the Salt river. 
I i>ntains a :^rcat number ut ruins, many of which seem to have 
been auinciiltural settlements, and so are especially worthy ot 
notiic I liese wer* first mentioned by Mr. I.eroux, who 
aciMm|i.itiied Lieut. Whipple's party .ts ^uidc, in iSy'i; after- 
ward desi ii)>ed I'V Dr. \V. I. Hoffman, who was connected with 
th' 1 1 ay d«n >urv« y in \S'G^ ; by Dr. K. A. Mearns.r.S. A., who 
w IS statitiiu'il f<M some years at Camp Verde, and by Cosmos 
Mindelef't'. who w.im connected with the I'.thnolo^^ical Kurcau.r 

The ti.iiis Mt this region m;>y be divi<led into several classes. 
wliuh meiitit'iu'il in the reverse order of their succession would 
be about a^ idlows I'irst. stone villages on bottom lands: 
second. --toiii xdlaLies on defensive sites, third, cavate lodges: 
fo;:rth, '•oiiMcr m.irkeil siirs. f'llth. cliff villages 

1 he tir<«t i l.ts^ rcst-mble the I'lieblos farther cast, for the> 
hav I" ;tt^ :ri the interi«M s::rrc»undrd by compact apartments. 
1 tinr IN .III II. I .ksioii.i! sin).de room in the interior of the court 
wlih li le^rm' Its ,1 kiv.i also 1 hose ot the second class are 
.;ener.i!\ liniiished vMth defensive w»;Ils. and arc placed on 
•.iteN uh'ie th'- ;.;roi.nd falls away so suddenly (hat it is almost 
i:ii;i>i-^:''<'r' '•• i liiiib up v\ thoiit artificial aid I he cavate 

i[ nt«i (he sides nt a < lir'f at v.ir\ ing heights, 

:ii ik:ir; two row^. niic d^ive the other Thev i^Ctl- 

K .r«i- .if tillable 1 itid I hey .i^jvc every evi- 

i!<-;. '->•' ii . br-cri III ( ii|iif-ii. tor the\ h.i\e tioor ways, fire- 

;'!^> - I' -<:' irate ru< 'Ills. I he !i<«idiU'r sirs arc the rudesi 

.li •... r . ;•■ ' t ■ t. M.i' j! Is s..ifj»!iini s li.fVpult to under- 

:■;':: ' f ' I he ni i-.' -fir y i !■ -I's n-.t imiip.iri' with the 

? :.i A ■: . ".♦ \- th* . I 'J \ :!'. i„'( N. and \i.ts si i rouvjh'y and 

.i:- r- •. \ ..T ! ^ '■■ .• w iittU- evi-'.ener of siuli details as 

■ 1 !■.:■.■ '■•.*. :-'r;:ii n 1 he r.-'i.'h .in*\ .mf'ir.shrtl surface. 

i" : -1 ri*' r "I III •' :■ ! > !isr .it h.iu i. rather than a 

•? • • '..i! -1; ■:' li:-- »■ iw v iridr. I'es ii^noLincc On 

'.'.: i-' ■■ 'i ■ I .:.-\fi> ■' Mii'!\- . . -ii-'r ui •■.\ • lit vu'is. The 

:•• : ' ;n iv •■ iiii'.ri a' !:»■ !-»rr end td tKc ^Cale. 

•!.'• • ■.- .1 •■■• A 'ii ■ •• :v ■:.' •■-;. ■■! t::e Male, and the 

Ir: •• -i ' r- i-: !ist ::i. ■■I.e. c»i .i^ intervening 
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The ruins of this ret^ion are important for several recisons. 
First, they show thr great difference between the houses of 
the a^^ricultural and the wild trihes; second, ihey throw light 
on (he growth of architecture among the Pueblos, and the pro- 
gress which was made after they began the practice of irriga- 
tion; third, they furnish many hints as to the migrations of the 
people who built the pueblos into their territory, though little 
mformation can be gained from them in reference to any migra- 
tion of the Cliff-Dwellers out of it; fourth, they furnish the 
earliest and most primitive form of cliff dwellings, as well as 
the transition stages between the rude huts of the nomadic 
tribes mm\ the advanced structures of the Pueblos and Cliff- 
l)weller>. Ihc region has been explored by Dr. J. Walter 
Kewkrs and Mr. Mindelcff, both of whom regard it as marking 
the migration routes of the pueblo people, though they differ 
with reference to the direction which was taken; as the first 
traces them from the south to the north, the latter from the 
noith to th( south. Mr. Mindelcff savs: 

Ihc reiiuinft in the \altev of the Rio Vrrdi* derive ao additional 
inter* >t IrMiii tlieir poMtion in the amient I'ueblo rcKi^o* On the one hand, 
th( > .irc nr.ir thr M»iithweft'ern hmit of that rei^ion. and on the other hand. 
thev<Niiip\ .in internu-<)i ite fiosition )>etireen the ruins «)f (he Gila and 
Silt ti\rr v.ille\^ ami th<»5ie i»f the northern districts. Here, remains of 
Ur^f villages with elaborate and tomplex ground plan, indicatinj^ a long 
l»rri(Ml nf (>4 1 ii(»an( V. an- (nund. and within a fthort distance there are ruins 

• >f small V illak!* -^ with vcrv simple* ground plan. Iioth produced upon the 
viiiir rnv iroimu-nt. an'l coniparitive study of the two may indicate some 
i>f the priiii i|>lr> whuh i;ovcrn the growth of villages and whose result can 
h< >rrii in the k'round plant. Here. als(». there is an excepti<mal d^velop- 
tnrnt •»( ravatr l(>«lK'e«. and Corresponding to this development an almost 
riitirc .ih^rtK ^ of < LfT dwell ne?* This region is not equal to the Cjila val- 
lc\ in <l.«ta for the stuiiv nf hortu ultural methods practiced among the 
ari«ittit Pui Itliis. hut there t% enoui^b to khow that the inhabitants relied 
l>riiKi|».i.lv .iDil \y rhaps. rx* Iti^ivelv on horticulture for means of subsist- 
( III c aiiii that their kno*lcd^'e nf horticultural methods was almost, if not 

• |u.tc. (-(|ii.il to that of thrir southern neikshlnirs. 

It IN lift kiumn what particular branch of the pueblo l»uitding tribes 
t«>rff)rrlv nuuU thrir I miu- in the hiwer Verde valley, but the character of 
the niaNonrv. \)u ri>UL:h iiirth<MU miploved.and the character of the remains 
Niiirtrest xhv I'usavan. It han been atrrady stated that the archaH>logic 
.irt'iintMs I'f this ret:ion are northern, and do nvt conform to anv type nc»w 
found in thi s-mtS: and it \s known that some of the Tusavan gentes the 
vkAirt I rtipic « anic frniii the s'«uth. A complete picture of aboriginal life 
«luniii» fhr c • < tipant \ of the lot*er Verde vallev would l>e a picture of 
pu(^.•• i.t« I'lir^ued in the f j« e of great ditViculties. and with an environ- 
(lie! ^11 unfavorable that had the im cupation eitended over an indefinite 
i)rr.«>«l (,f Www It HiMiId *>till hive l>een imp«>ssible to develop the great 

• tn:. rires \*!»i. h r«stiltt(l from the »et leinen s in Chaco canyon. 

1 1. 'h\^ « ••nn«M tion it should Ik- notrd that all the ruins bereiii de»cnl>cd 
ar< ..t !>tii iii's.i' the northern ty(>r of alioriginal pueblo architecture and 
*i < ;:i ♦.. Sr • "iinr* tnl Hith the n >rth rather than the south. 

It. !». • rr.:.i.ii rnder diMus^-i'^n cavate loilges usually «>ccur. in connec- 

:ifiM v%:(h .«:i \ stilHirdinate to village ruins, and range in number from two 

'.i'*\'.tr f. -iiiv !.i . JM^i* rs of < on^iderab'e sire. Here, however, the cavate 

• i^'e IS !^ r }. utiire whi< h has been most tleveloped. and it is noteworthy 

ti. f. thr V !.i^'r rums that im t ur in Con net tion with them are small and on- 

•iipof! ir,* %t it iM ii()\ a %uUfrd nafe |.usiti«m. 

ii. t*.r • r. .Ite lodges. win«low openings are not found; there is but one 
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of t1.it houldcrf aimI tlaht of limettottc. Thrre were about forty rooms. 
1 he viltai^e wat <>l contidcrahlc mzc and was tmilt up lolidly, with no trace 
of .in interior i ourt. 

Kuinsnf villages built of stone* n-presmt the highest degree 
of .irt in .irchitcclurr obtained by the aboriginrs i»f the Verde 
V.illcy. .ind the best example of this class of ruins is found on 
the < .1st side of the river, about a mile al)ove the mouth of 
I.inirstone Creek. This is the largest ruin on the Verde. 

It cover* an area of about 4$o feet t(|uare, or aticnit five acres. It has 
some 22^ roitiiift on the ground plan; most of the rooms were but one story 
in height, but the plan was similar in n^eneral character to Zuni. It was 
(li\Hl(il into a nuiiitier of courts, around which were four well-driined 
< lusters, the largest court was m the centre of the village, and within it a 
sm^ftll. Single room, which may have been a kiva or sacred chamber. The 
arr.ingement of the courts is suggestive of the continued growth of the 
pucbio by accrrtionii from the* outside; the smaller courts were in the mid- 
dle of the ruins, and the larger courts were ontside of these. Some of the 
riMims are <|uite large, but are oblong, showing that no roo6ng timbers 
longc r (hun fifteen or twenty feet could be obtained, except only at points 
!n.inv miles distant. They were, therefore, limited to tnat length. The 
(liviMon into clutters indicates an aggregation of related gcntes bandrd to- 
gether tor protection. als4i, a hostile pressure from the outside, and an occu- 
pant \ extending over a considerable period of time. Al>scnce of clearly- 
defined passage-ways to the interior of the village is noticeable. 

\Vc turn fr(»m these compact villages which were occupied 
l»y rcl.ited gentes and are good specimens of pueblo archi- 
tecture, to examine the Iniulder sites which are common in the 
s.imr region, but which mark the opposite extreme in the his- 
tory of pueblo architecture. They arc very rude structures in 
themselves, and are scarcely worthy of notice, but as they mark 
a transition from the rude hut of the nomads to the stone 
structures of the agriculturist, and the transition from the 
original Irec territory to landed estate, they prove very 
interesting. 

All the villages in the valleys were originally occupied 
l»y agricultural communities, but were surrounded by a cer- 
tain amount of land which was held in common by the village 
as Its territory, and was cultivated by the people and its pro- 
ducts shared in comm(»n. Where the villages were on mesas it 
was the custom, among the Pueblos, for the people to leave the 
villai^c itself and move to some valley where the soil was rich, 
and there build farming shelters and spend the summer in cul 
t iv.it ing the soil. The land, here, did not belong to indi 
vnluaU but to the community, and was free to all. Their only 
claim was that they occupied it from season to season and lived 
off f r« >in Its protlucts. The boulder sites indicate the spots where 
these farming shelters were erected, or possibly the places where 
^.ifilcn plats or ci>rn fields were situated. The interest which 
they possess consists in the fact that they present the rudest 
tMriii of architecture, and, at the same time, the earliest stage 
nt land ownership If they mark the sites of temporary shelters, 
rather than of permanent villages, they were occupied by 
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Sir Henry Maim* s.iys further: " Thf first steps in tht- tran- 
sition seen) to t)e ni.irkcd Uy tht- joint family t>f the Hindoos. 
by the hiKisc cuininunity of the Sclavonians, and by the true 
villa^^c comnniiuty as found in Russia. The Hindoo families 
are joint in tood. in worship .ind estate, .md arc constantly en- 
ga^ed in the cultivation of the l.md. What holds them to|;ether 
is not the land, but cons.in^uinity. In Kussia the relationship 
is no hiuv^cr to be t<>und. but thi- Kussi.in peasants really belicvi- 
in thi common ancestry. Accordingly, the arable lands arc 
prriodically redistributed." 

" In ciimparin)^' tiie two extant types of thi- village commun- 
ity, the common ilwclling and the common table which belonged 
to the joint f.imily and to the house community, are no longer 
to be tounii. The vdlage is an assemblage of houses contained 
within n.iriow limits but composed of separate dwellings, each 
/«-alously i^uardfd from the intrusion of .i neighbor." 

Here, tlu-n. \\«- trace the origin of the pueblo lite tii the 
change frMin the nomadic state to the set!(*ntary condition, in 
other words, trom hunting to .i^rieulture.thtiuv^h the consanguin- 
ity v\hu'hpii-vailed in theearlirr condition isretainetl in the later. 
( ithei by .iM I'lci.il tus. such as toteinism. or imagin.iry di'scent 
trom .1 iiimiihui aiic< ^tix . This is the theory advanced by those 
who hive I'l-en stuiiynu; thr village community in such far- 
.iwav I.iiids a^ Indi.i. I\«issi.i. Silavonia. d* rm.mv. and ni»rthern 
.-\hic.i 

\\ • find the .:erm of pueblo life and architecture to be con- 
tanu'ii 111 till- \!;la:.;e cnmm .nity. or. in «»ther words, the clan 
villa|.M-. uliu li f \:stN in its earlii-st st.i^es .imong the nomads, 
but will- h iN I arned lo a hi;'h*-i Nta;^c imoiig the sedentary 
tiiliis. ii .'. wliuli ii!timat«lv t« suit-, in the ancient cit\. The 
\\\\.\:\c ' '»tii:i; : "ity wa-* iiut ti aiiNplaiited. I'Ut grew up spontan- 
ro;:sl\ M. in tin- -ir ;• iiiisiii wlin h mh(-reil uith primitive society 
.Uhi ajijifairi (Hi - lir ditlerent c'iiiitinen!s Many specimens • if 
the -. li'.a.v > oiiiMi ii:t\ .ue tuMul ill Aiii' rua. .mil the archi- 
tei t ir s^ ' . I I \ "A li' rr < I '[ i«-! itcl \n l 

\ \ri\ \:.r . :!d ti.''r-- whiih st 1! inhabit '\\c pueldo region. 
all .\i' \u liiL's .md li :i!d thi-ir lu):sr- in i lusters and are 
I ill! )•■- :n» \ !!.K;r ■ !if ! 1 h'-re are hmists m Arizona, 
A hiiii A' I'- .:!: lit v\a!!!e \^lM k n i cv taii^^ul ir form and 
airaii.'-i !m : " .\ alu' t .i rrr: ! ai' a. which (unstitute a vil- 
li, r I i:rr if <i!luM :n nn-.;ii::, .^Imli \\»-rc built in lon|; 
r.'A •-. Ml ■.»•: . -u*- I'M!?, w :th |».i-^i''u y> be! v\ '-en the houses. 

1 v\\ . ,iu ' < a:r.' ilis..ril"- • I !i •* ar« ^ii -.itni nn the head- 
•.\.i*'i- '■ !!:• ^I:- ■' rj. ii! 1 'r \\ . t*-r l'"\\l.es d* scril>es the 
r ::•■■? til : I'l \r .'•ui! 1 lir-r .«. rri" !hf abiules of thc 

ri'TM ?f.''» • ::i :■. !:.r Tir^;!;-!! irurn tlie n(»madic tti 

tlir -f : r:* it . • i'- 

i .r:«- .'.ri' :■..:•. \ !:.r - !r;\. ! ■, ■ ■ 1 \i\ \hr . h.iilijr from thc 
viam!*-.-. -^ t . ff. j.i •••: 111' !/ w. { r ■ . imnr.ir-.ity In the 
h: ! j<'. I r.:ir I . .:i ! ii .! : \\:r ]\ :u' '" . i\ •- ;•! i '■ tn the sipiarc 
rr- lai'.^; '.M ■?.'». -e i«i t: e .i r h" .t :!;•*!. ! ■u- s:..iie being used 
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fur wood and bccomini^an index of the new social status. The 
stra^(;lin{^ village, composed of houses stretched along the side 
of the stream, or of the ditch, with a citadel in the centre, may 
have marked the intervening period. The straggling village 
gave place to the compact, terracrd and many-storied pueblt). 

rhc ordinary spring, which flowed out from beneath the rocks 
and supplied the rude camp with drinking water, was sup- 
planted hy the sprmg which was walled up and was furnished 
with drinking vessels which were sacred to the water divinities 
and were covered with the symbols of a new religion. The 
religion of the people was also changed. While they retained 
their clan totems in the shape of animal images as fetiches, 
these no longer lepresented the divinities of the clans, but were 
supposed to be the divinities of the sky and ruled the different 
parts of the sky and the earth and the above and below. The 
priesthood of the bow was substituted for the medicine-man, 
and the offerings were made to the sun and moon and such 
Nature powers as wind and lightning, and especially the rain. 
The domestic life of the people was also changed, for the 
women were no longer the chief providers for the household, 
nor were they the slaves of the men. hut they had control of 
the household and dwelt with the children in apartments by 
themselves; the men having their assembling place with the 
secret societies in the kivas, which are most of them under- 
ground. 

The provisions for defence were greatly changed. The rude 
stone circle on some isolated spot, which was used as an out- 
look, gave place to the lofty stone towrr situated on the 
promontory, or the summit of the mesa. The mountain path 
^Mve place to the trail with supporting walls; the rude ladder, 
to the stone stairway, and the shrine, which was hidden away 
in a cave or the rocks, was supplanted by the kiva. which was 
full of the symbols of the creation and was used for the initia- 
tory rites of the people. There are many other things which 
mark the change from the hunter state to the agricultural, and 
it is interesting to take these and follow up the study, but there 
is another subject which we need to pursue before we under- 
stand the change in all its bearings. The <)uestion is whether 
there are any connecting links which exhibit the tran.sition 
from the wild life of the hunters to the sedentary life of the 
agriculturists, or any structures which show the different stages 
through which the people passed. In answer to this question, 
we will say that there are such links, though the difficulty is to 
find them and identify them, for in the majority of places they 
have been obscured by the later inventions and by the accumu- 
lations of lime. There is. however, one locality in which the 
structures are very rude and show all stages of progress and 
whrre the relics seem to correspond, and which furnishes us an 
exccllrnt field for this study. It is found in the western part 
of the Pueblo territory, which has long been deserted by the 

Pueblos and is not even claimed by the wild tribes. This dis- 
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trict was one uf the last to be cxplorrd, and is very important 
III cause of its )>tarin^ upon the history and antiquity of the 
l'url»Ius and the C'lit'l-Dwrlltrrs. as it is situated on the b«irders 
of the i'uehlo territory and bt-twi in the old habitat of the Cliff- 
Dwcllers on the ^aii Juan and that of the Pueblos who dwelt 
on the (fila am! tlie S.il.ido rivers, and possibly lay in !hi- line 
of the numerations which occurred amon^ the different tribes 
It is a r< i^loii full ot ruins, all of which have been deserted and 
are now sil< nt and iii soiate. 

I \\\s reL:ii)n, comprising' the v.iiley of the Kio Verde in 
An/on. I. .ind from X'erde to the conllucncc with the Salt river. 
< tiiitains .1 ;.; re.it number ot ruins, many of which seem to have 
bc'-n .iLiriciiItural settlements, and so are especially worthy of 
nolnf riiese wrn first mentioned by Mr. Leroux. who 
.i( ( iimp.ifiK-d l.ieut. Whipple's party .is ^uiilc, in iS;f'): after- 
waril «)t-M rilicd !•>- I>i. \V. |. Hoffman, who was connected with 
tjj' Ha\il' ti >urv« yin iSjO* . by Dr. K. A. M earns, l'. S. A., who 
\\ IS st.it imu'd Jiii some years :it Camp X'erdi-. and by Cosmos 
M.iulelrtt. who w.is ronnecteil with the Ethnological Kurcau.T 

I he I. .IMS (it this region nK>y be divided into several classes. 
whii h iiK'iithiiiri! Ml the reverse order of their succession would 
lie .ibout .1^ idlliiws I'Mst. stone villages on bottom lands: 
sei ifinl. N?oin \ ill.i'j,es iMi defensi\ c sites, third, cavate lodges. 
l«i.;ith. '. iiii-Iri m. irked siti-^. Iifth. ditf villages. 

I he !"ir-t I l.i»«^ re-ein!ile the I'iieblos farther cast, for the> 
h.iv' !•> .it> ;m the interiMi -^.iiroundrd iiv* compact apartment^. 
I iii-rc- i-^ .III ii ■ .isuMi il siru;!e room in the interior of the court 
uhu \\ ir-^ru] ]r> ,i ku.i .iNu liiose ot the second class are 
.;eiiet.i!'.\ tiiiiii-«hed with dr'fenMvt- w«:!!s. :inil are placed on 
sites ulnic t!i' i'io..!i«l f.ills av\.iv sn siiiMenlv that it is almost 
I'tip" -'-'t- *•• I !i:iili up w.thii.it artit'ii'i.i! nd I he cavate 
!■'■!. r, I- ■! ./ ritii Mie si-Ii-n nt .1 i litf at v-iivin^ heights. 
'■inn'::: ■ ru ik.u Xwh uiw^. "'lie ilmve tlif »ither Ihev Hen- 
ri i."\ ■ I-:"-- 1. re .1- •■! : ill. 1 1. If 1. 11- 1 Ihev ;.;ive every evi- 

''.•:. ♦■ '■' :. . !ii 1:. I'll*:. ii"i tl>e\ h.tve d»M»r ways, hic- 

l''^ - I ! r; ii.i!i- to« ISIS. \\if !ii...!,h-i s!fsare the rudest 

• .1 N I . ;^ I ! t. •'.!■ I' 1^ -.■■Mi'-'im. 1 .1 ftiiiili to imder- 

'■".•:: . ■ '•. • I lif fii i-' f. : \ .!■ .r-s 11. .' . ..!ii|i,,ri* with the 

.\ ■ \- th- i ■■ \. ;.i '' - AU*\ u.»s s,i nMi;/h'v and 

I- r \ .'r : -•■■..■;•!!• r\ :l«iii e 'it nih h detads as 

:-'f.::: - I hi- i- ;.;li .iri-i .:'..*'■•. %hed surf.icr. 

■: ■:. •' • iM" .1: fi.iri ! rather than a 

• 'I •• I A '.■ 1'].! . Tn lienor. incr on 

• ■ i' •: ' '• ^^ ■• ri. t'.v . '.. •' t.i- ' .\ ■ li. vii-i s "Ihe 

. '• -1. I'. ' I i:.^ '■ i t" !i I ! ■wri f-rii! ••! the ^cale. 

■:.• • ■. . I ■ .'. *'• ■■• •• ■.■;■ •: !: r ^i ale. and the 

tr: r 1'. rii- :ii : i'.e ■ II a^ intervening 
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rhe ruins of this region are important for several reasons. 
First, they show the* great difTcrrnce between tht* houses of 
the agricultural and the wild tribes; second, ihey throw light 
nn the growth of architecture among the Purblos. and the pro- 
gress which was made after they began the practice of irriga- 
tion; third, they furnish many hints as to the migrations of the 
people who built the pueblos into their territory, though little 
information can be gained from them in reference to any migra- 
tion of the Cliff- Dwellers out of it; fourth, they furnish the 
earliest and most primitive form of cliff dwellings, as well as 
the transition stages between the rude huts of the nomadic 
tribes and the advanced structures of the Pueblos and Cliff- 
Dwellers. I'he region has been explored by Dr. J. Walter 
KewkrH and Mr. MindelefT, both of whom regard it as marking 
the migration routes of the pueblo people, though they differ 
with reference to the direction which was taken; as the first 
traces them from the south to the north, the latter from the 
nofth to th<* south. Mr. Mindeleff savs: 

I he reiiuins in the valley of the Kio V'crdv derive ao additional 
intcriNt troni (hrir position in the .innent I'ueblo region. On the one hand, 
thry .irr near th«* Miuthwex'ern limit of that rt*i;ion. and on the oCher hand. 
Oirv <M rupv .in inttrnuMliite position )>etwecn the ruint of the Gila and 
S.ilt ti\rr vallcvH ami those o\ the northern districts. Here, remains of 
Urirr viila^'cH with rl.iborate and <'omplex ground plan, indicatinn; a long 
l>en(Ml (if 04 1 uiMncv. Arc (oiind, and within a short distance there are ruins 
i*f sm.iil \ ill.ik;c'<i with vcrv simple* ((round plan. l>oth produced upon the 
viiiie rn\ ironmcnt; an'l compar itive studv of the two may indicate S4>nie 
of the (trim iplcs Mhuh i^ovcrn the growth of villai^esaod whose result can 
he scrn in the irrountl pLins. Here, als4). there is an excepti<»nal develop- 
ment «if ca\.i(c' lodk'ev and corresponding to this development an almost 
rntirc a)>>(*n< e of cliff dwell ni;^ This region is not equal to the Gila val- 
lev in data for the kiudv of hortit ultural methods practiced among the 
ani icnt Putbltis.hut there i^ enouii'h to khow that the inhabitants relied 
principailv .\\u\ p' rhaps. e\« lusively on horitruhure for means of subsist- 
in* e. aful that their knoA letl^'e of horticultural methods was almost, if not 
i|u.te. vx\ua\ ti» that of their southern neii;hfM>rs. 

It IS not known what particular hranch of the pueblo tmilding tribes 
fornierlv niatJi their I t.inr in the l«>wer Verde valley, hut the character of 
the niasi.nix . th< roui:h inethtHls cniployed, and the character of the remains 
sii^^Tst tht- !'<iN.i\.in It has )>ren already s»tale<l that the archa*ologtc 
.iftimiK ^ ««f :h.«i nvn'n .tre northern, and do n«t conform to anv type now 
!i>ijn(1 u\ th« s n\\\, and it i^ known that some of the Tu&avan gentes the 
natrr le.iple « .itne lri>ni the ft-*uth. A complete picture of aboriginal life 
.iurif.i! thr (.< upam \ t»f the lower \>rde vallev would be a picture of 
(>tj< ^f .!• I'.ifM.rd in the fat e of great dit^culties. anci with an environ- 
:iie« t -»t »iti«.iv.ir.i!»)r that had thr (•< cupation extended over an indefinite 
per:*-! (.f i-.!ii(- It wo'ild «^till hi\e l>een impossif>le to tlevelop the great 
-!r;:. • iffs \\Iji. h r«sijltr(l from the >et U-men » in Chaco canycm. 

Ih rh:« « ofiiMM tioi) It should !»< noted that all the ruins herein descritied 
a'« of Nil. ! II 's ..' the fmrthrrn type of alN>riginal pueblo architecture and 
• 1 t I . !.. !.«• » ..nrir* tid with the n ^rth rather than the south. 

It. !*i - ir.: on ■ fnlrr diMiis*f»n cavAte Uwl^es usually «iccur. in connec- 

:.ori Hitli .lit t NtiKi»riliii.ite to village ruin^. and range in number from two 

•.. '* r« r f ' ' ic ! » . Ii-«i« r^ of t onsiderali'e si/e. Here, however, the cavate 

-!^'c- is tlir !• atiirc whh h h.is heen most developed, and it is noteworthy 

tf .11 t^r % w'.Acv rums that «k < ur in connrt tion with them are small and un* 

'iip'-r'jii! »r il I.. n(i\ .\ s\\\h*u\ naie I (nation. 

II. t\r < w .tte HMl^'es. window openings ate not found; there is but one 
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itpeniiii;. Ai .1 riili- the •\<«>< 
Ttii-.daliirc'Usli.tiAi.in llu 
•,i.l. ••nly li.ilf 1I11' ht-iK'h' i>( 




,irt- H'iilt-r at ihc tup than at the I 
which ttic traminK i^ extended op on ooe 
it'[iii>i,'. Hliirh ts hoOiiwrd uut lu increase 
c [i>ilit w.is > Miitcil tiv rcceni tireakin|{ tMit 
of ihew.ill. 'I'hii if the counter 
|i.iri u( ilie niilched diiarw*^, 
uliiih ts ihc sundard Ijrpc of 
the cliH mini And hjd iu erina 
ill thr time when the pucMo 
liiiilik-ti had no neani otbrr 
ih.in IjLinkcii of ieni|iar«nlf 
<.]ii!iin);diiiiioiicninK*. iind whcs 
all Ihc stipi.lie'- of >he tUlafc 
wiTi- I'TKiiKht in onihe backs of 
the inhal>ii.imi. 

Mur.iKc I isik .ire cumetiBWi 
ht'un nut III the rock* in the 
evtetiui w.ilia ■■( the cliff, aad 
p.irtlv ciicliiKd lay a ntujch, 
(iriol.ii *M. An eiample ol 
ilii^ kitui ii thuwii in the I'M. 



I) thi 



tr^iiin are tht- ftone 

I- III in •Icscribcd. One 
ll I-: on the c;ist<-rn side 
I'.f HIT tri ik. oppoiitr 
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'-... t-tm<n; 
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Antelope altar, consistin^s of a sand mosaic, with a sand ricl^^c 
at one cm), into which arc inserted ca^'le feathers, a medium 
bowl, t).ih<is. two tiponis, etc., two mws of crooks on each side 
and other accessories. I'liurth, A iar^e sand mosaic, as m.id<- 
OM the kiv.L lloor. tor the ceremony in which children arc 
initiated into the K.itcina ordrrs. The mosaic will show Kat- 
cina figures, cli>ii«l NvmlKiIs, teather offerings, and other sym- 
bolical fii^iircN. 

(ikjj-K Asii'Tim*^ IN l-.iivi'i. Ihi finds of the (irt-clc 
town. < ixyrhynchus. in I'.^'vpt. (»n l.aki- Moeris, .ire important. 
Men Messrs. <irenfrll anil Hunt came upon exceedingly valu- 
able p>ipyri insciib' il with (jrcek characters. They arc divid<*d 
into tluer sections. ]*'irst, portions f)f the Nrw Testament; 
«;ec(ind. |ii)rtioits of the works ot the (ireek classics; third. 
private do.-uiiif nls .Xiiion^ th« (ir« ek classics .ire the folbiw- 
»"li >nph'M !es' rr.i;^e«!ies. lh«- oldest extant nianiiscripts; 
Menandti's ('lunedies. ind jMMtinns ot thr* Ili.id ami <)dy&csy; 
alsii.anieiMc.il tr'tti^enn Ibitiiti's Iliad. I'reviimH to these 
disnivt ri« s in I'l^ypt. m» ImuL had comr lo lijjht since the ifrth 
ci ntiiiy, at wliu h titn< tin AnnaN «d 1 .icitus were found. Of 

I bun' r tiiri' u.i<«ii<> .uiihuiity eaili< r tii.in th«- loth century. 
.md lit \es< hviMs .iiid "^'iplitides ni>t earlier than the llth. 

r>Ml\l«>N!\ liM^S I t'N! \\ l'!\l I l>l I hiN • »l IMF I 'MVKKSI TV 

«•! l'iN\-Ni\\M\ I »r I leiljfKM hi III ttie Sunday >chi"il Times 
si.ii* s th.it the I ii'-'i lejjoit lei • ivrd li\ the cnmmittee in I'hila- 

• ie'jilr.i tt< >ni t lie in'*:iibei "I tip- r>.ibyli un ill e\p« ilition of the 
( 'nwiNi''. «<t I'l nil -\ U .11! .1 IS d.iteil Nippur. Apnl 1. I he work 
.1' t he tc']i;i'i- h;!i. w :t II I •« tnh hiucr ^tt.it.i. sn important for 
till* « ti!,'-T h 'mv <ii I'l.i! \ !iiiii in •udiition. will now be 
r«- .'II'- 1 I* "II. • I he ? : ^t ^f\«-ii wi-e'ks nf excavation up to 
Aj.fi! I h iw '•eii \riv s,i' ist .. t- •! \ « »ii th« ailvice of the 
I'll! .»'!r I'll I rii;'!fe. \\f'\\ Ifiuhr- weie «t|»ciied Uy Mf. 

II \ II' ..•!?;. ■ I ;!h'T n -; :• ■• th-" ill- ;«-iit cit\ proper, which 
<.< • r.t; \ !' !■'' >: iii>'r<- ' w ii: { .' ■ in • i'.' ei| • .iM' it<trm t.ibletn and 
fi.i/'i;f ;!'- ■ Jirir :': « i "■! *r'*'\ (-! i ii.e<! ■ l.iv. several fra|*- 
■■ ■ 's ••• I .i: . *■ t !i d.r.! . ".!' . \ ! !! Ill .1 rriin'-fr i»f simI cvlin- 
''■»•. !■ !■■ :■■ ■!■ ■■ ■ :p . !?i-n--i -. .I'!-' !i w I- .itii'iii:^ the latter* 

• •III' •-' ' ' ;•* >'■ \ .\ lie. I ! ' fiii'M i!id 'If oiieilt.ition anil a 

!.i: ! ■: I: ".r. .^] in-! ! ".■/ : ;ii! -. luk'.' !s. bracelets, 

• I \ •• • :.«! f.: ■'.]'. * 'If \I.iri\- spei'imen« of 

!h«- • x- I I* d \ I • i:; 1 ' \- '•. .\'"- • l'.^ell trmn The t<iailM, 
I ; .1 .' i: ■ h \' ;■• -n ■; i-i f » ximi ••■•! •! .I'lu; ttiesr seven 
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Tmk Cmk Alio Isivi-kMrv. — Thr summer term at this insti- 
tution h.ts hecn very lar^^ely attended l>y t( .ichers and advanccil 
students fmii) all parts nt the West, Southwest, and Stiuth. 1 he 
lectures by Trof. (imrj^e Adam Smith on "Semitic Keliuions." 
by I'rof. lire.isted on " l'.uyi*^*»'^*Ky» ' **>* l*rof. Robert Harper 
on •• Assyriolo^'v " and ilu* " Hai)ylonian l\eliv;i«»ns.'* by I'rot 
K. Mnulton iin " roclrv." and Prof. John Harrows on "Christ 
and Buddha." liave been very interesting;. Ill* re have been 
thret- courses on American History, and three on Socioloj^y, 
includtni; those l^y Miss J.tne Adchims ot the Hull Hi>us<-. 
What is now n* cdcil in this institution ami at the West, is a 
<lep.irtm»ni similar to that of thr Iniversity tif Pennsylvania, 
which shall brini; tt>^etht r the arch.rolo^ist> of all classes for 
discus^iion, and shall raise funds tor exploring;. It is bound to 
ct»me. and th.it. tot». very s«)on, for th<' whole inti rior which has 
its crntre .it C.'hicaj;») is filled with very intelligent, activi . and 
wid<'-awake men and womi-n. 

Ini: Saiikpw Kvknim, Post of Philadelphia has tlurin^; 
the last six months abounded with articles on eaily American 
hi*itory and arch.e«»lo^v I h<- illustr.itions brin^ belor« thf i ye 
obi f.ishions .md old customs without number. Wr ncommenil 
the p.iper to t>ur readers. 

IiiK Smikpxn Mvknin*. Post of Ibirlinj^ton. Iowa, has. 
aNo. contained in. my articles on arch.eolo|^y ami Oriental and 
American historv. the most of them excellent srlcclions 
and reprints ot p.iprrs whiih havr appeared elsewhere. 

liiF Am iiKoiMi ni;isi. since it has assumed the form of a 
quarterly, h.i^ increased in si/e and imprnved in character, aiul 
seems bkch to t'lll the place which was re.niy for it. I here 
has been for a loii^ tim< a demand for such a lournal. The 
purpose seems to be now to make anthropolo^^y a department 
which shall be substituted for the department of socioliti^y. and 
which shall prove t<> be a solid and scientific touiulation 
.St>ciol<>i^y. AS It is t.iu^ht. is built upon the shifting sanrls of 
modern society, and not upon the b<-d rock of huuMnity. man i^ 
.1 nat\iral. i*r )diysical and intellectual organism. Kthnolo^y. 
.•rch.e »l«»ijv. and s,nioli)^y are only departments ^f the broatler 
science, and should l»e treated as such by the specialists; each 
«>ne takin*.^ tli*- pirt which suits him l>est 
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I UK I'H KNAi til Si-.Mirif Tuhni (».,v i«»r July has an excel- 
1< nt aiticU' on the li.ihylMtiiai) accuunl of the fall cuniparcil 
lo thai t»t the ^irii»tiitcs. This .iccount m.ikes the f.ill cohmsI 
ill scxu.il iiiti rroiiiNc; IriI it is k ally not .1 tailing down. Imt a 
talhn^ up. as tlu- t< niptatiun was tu leave the beasts aiul tlnil 
rMinpaniMnship with human beings. '! he two aceoimts .ir« 
oppu-^iti-s. toi Ml th> Hal>vl<>nian. Adam is told bv ]*!ve nut tu 
rat <if till- ioiMJ I)} lit< . nor to drink of the water of life, .md 
Adam oIm vs. In lh« >cripture, Ad.im dis«ibcys. I his >hni\s 
that ther* were am lent mvths which weri- uscil bv the Habvlun- 
i.m and ^iiipture writers. 

1 h (<"iKiiK l>i l.i\ii-. < ANAiHANA, pul>lished monthly in 
I'Tt lull and I n^^lish in < 'ucl>« c K.ioul Renault, editor, rricc 
>-*«'■ ptr yen. |)tv«ite:d to Canailian history, areh.rolojjy. 
b ilio:;i.iph\ . nuniisiiiatii'^, philately, .iml Liciie.do^y. I he pnt 
piir-tori't tii:^ i>',.in.d ha> kindly sent un a bcaiititnl mcdai 
« iinu'iMinoi.itive "I the > st.iblishinent ot a museum .ind Iibrar\ . 
• lated I"' ; and 1 > «- . .tUti.a< ivic I .iliiarv inauLiuratcd bv 1 1 . f 
litt'iM. i" / I he iiied.il .tnd the i*>ufn.il ^how the imerr>t 
t.iken in .in li « "h*.'!! .d m.itteis m the I'MJVinee of * ►ucbec. 



II \KM- 1< ■ M \'. \/iM 1 ontaiiiN an iiitei*s!in^ aitii le by Jan)e<^ 
MiHMK-v 'tn til'- W i« hit. I IndiaiiN lie thinks that thcv are the 
pe< >p!e u h> '!n < > >; iMi.idf 1 ti >uiid in I - }> . to whom he ^ave the 
II nil' iti < > . . It I I he iiiinh-> r loi \..^i:si i iiiit.iins .m aitidc 
i»n i!(v!:.ii- 1 m- imw n. ' u it h ^jil'iiiliii illustrations ( hu can 
:■ ' ■ ■ .-« u itli- ■ t II I p- r 's M i:^l.•|ne 
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M'- ^ M ii.i • I • -ntainri! m n\ \.d-.:a)>!< ar-iiles 
\'i,(*Mi .111 lii'i. imn. ti]\ the xiildi' I pulii'c i*t 
.}•'«! -. .i*- \\r'\ .1- the ritercstm;^ series 
:: '.;. Ml' ^ I :.i \! I.iibell The journ.il 
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\ )!:•«' I • I ' ■I.I Is line of our very 

! . : 1 *'. I s vit\ . .i !teii;:s in it»» nutircN «•( 

r :••:■. i^ ■. rijir.! W e h ive • •! 'en llltrnded 
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I > BOOK REVIEWS ' j 

»« ♦♦ •«»« -«-•♦*- •«•♦ ■♦♦♦> •♦-»♦ •♦-♦ ♦« 

I II. Ml I Ki>\| IMK Ivsl; iiK, TllK WllNKsMs i*t- Till Mi»M\lhM'». 
Is thi kiv.t I h.ill. M A tnxoiM. I.oiuiiiii. iS.,,; 2;'i |iji:cs. 

I l-i«> iii.tjiiiri« nit Wiirk is thr tirmiiH t of .in hnin st i n<lt .i\iir in f iiriiish 
l''« %(w>ii iits. ti«it vrr^'iil Ml \\\v l.in»;«i.ii»rs I'f ihr I ,is(, \*ith s4Miir «»f the 
• 'i!> I fi o^'i-t" lit < )ri« ni.ll (fi<«i «ivrru-s ><» far .!> thr« thrnH li;;)it on thr Holv 
*-• M|»iiifr-H Ilif .mihtir «lorN n«it writf .i?» an " Apiilo^jist," .«ih1 yet llii- unrk 
■ift'-ril'* .iiMpli |ir<Mif iif the v;«'nfr.il tru&tw<irthuM'<«N i»f Nr.uljiish hi«»tnrv, si» 
l.ii .In thi «%riirr« lived iir.ir tht- tiiiuik w)ii< )i tlirv ilrsi n!»r. .mil HeUrtw 
ii.n! li.iii-. fj.iin .1 rrLitivo •ii^titn .itmn " siittW imt tti siti'^fv .ill rt.iM»!i.iMr 
ir.Mii)N t>v thr lit iiinn^ir.itinh th.il it is nut dm' to thi* itllr iiii.i)>;inink;*« of iKnu 
r.iut .iinl pn mi»1;i i«i piic'^t^ ^iml |M)|>iiIjr !iti»r\ tfllcrs." 

Ilufi li.ivr fireii fn.in> rn i-nt |»r.ii««cworthv .ind nn»rf»ir Ich^ «iin • f^sful 
'!»«!• u<-r^ t<> oriiu' the I hirf results <if thi l.ilrst oriental rx|jl«ir.itii>ns within 
\\\r n-.ii h lit thf |»» niT.d student The presi-nt wurk m.iv Ne « otinleti oiif 

• •f tlir 111 Kt. .IS ii is the most rn rnt. TJiere i» riNUii f-T nist sin h .1 volume 
IS 1 '.k'lit friiin the I ast." >fv«r.if features are wnrthv of <li^tin< t ttun- 

!!•« list ,if suht«'< Is IS .1 rem.irkaMv foni; one. Thrv re« eivr hrief frrat 
tni lit iifidi r the fi'Itowint; l'» neral he.ids- Me?«>p<'taiiii.-ir DiMiiinents whirh 
iu-tr.ite I .ein SIS. Asi.ith < in Kcvpt. K-Kvpt and Svri.i. the I'har.ioh in Svna. 
Isf u«I in F.CN;»t. thi- F«im)ii\. old Tcst.iinenl Kthnoj^»raphv. the Mnnunients 

• •I ih«* IlitTites. .\ss\ri.in Warfan . Senn.irlicrih. Monuments .if the i*Aptiv- 
•*.\. 'M'l I'll • ijHMn \f<iniimt-nt<. In so wide a rant;i of suliitcts. after pre- 
'• ti!ii'. !r.iij'.:.,i.,,ii> ..f ••riL'in.iI diH uinents and illustrations of hisiorir or 
iiiv!'. ■ i'^Mi v.il;. . 'hire is little riwuii f«»r rctnifneiitary f»v the author — «»iilv 
rt . ..')\ III . ti.iliji- the rr.ider {n .ipprei utr the ir* neral l»earm>; of the dis- 
« •■'. trv jri'l <.ir it -n its proper sftiiin;. We would welrcwm .1 full a«'roiint 

f !^.« JimriT'if lit* v*ith .in exh.uistive 1 01111111 ntarv . !»u! for this we must 

"li ^.i'.*. D.r time 111. iv not li.ive 4 cmie for its priH|ii< tton. Knout^h is 

.■vtn .11 ;?. .. udfk ti» sirve the i'nrj>osr for whi< h it has ln-en prep.ir»-i|. 

\\ ("ii.- IS dtsp! ,^,,1 ii) ||)|. sclei tion of the monuments, l-.ai h lias some- 

tK ti^'. I'l.i ^'1 II. r.il'v somethin»; important U* sas, and it tells it% story with 

. 1! Jif ;,|i, c 

I hr 1. . iir.iti refiresent.itioii of humlreds of .intMpiities — llat)vlonian. 
\--v' n I /viitiaii. S\rian. and I'hn niri.in have l»e< n l»ri»uv:ht toj;cther 

■ r !* ♦ !:»s» !;mr wiihm the « omj..iss "if a sinirle voIiiiih, and striini;!\ 

1' ' ■ ■' -I • n! ih, J k to ihi- intf'lli^'rnt Itihle stmlent. Mere are furnished 

•' ■ ' '^ ' \.i!mi».itii»n sphinxes, divmities. humatihe.idril niru'od rrratiins 

o'!.|.. s:r. (111. listers sarred trees, rums of temi>U's .ttid t«»mhs. sieges '4 
» ■• I 1 !:•* re{>resi ntitions of ti.ittles and hMntiiii; si 1 nes. ;i:Msir al mstru* 
Hi- :»•-. .irriis .iiiil .iriiior taMets. |Hirtraits of ditti*reni propliet". ari'l so on. in 
.r- «• ; r..' ;- or, !»irhi->heil t^r his examination. 

^^ e . .wwiiit !i»o hi/hlv I luiimend th« wnik for its iiMmrro'is ?ii*ili« .il 

■ •' f*". - III. sf-\ enth t ddrt of thi- t'rc.ition •»! ries fur ii"-lirN thirtv-ix 

• ?• '• ■ . X •,. the HiMi . I lie hrirt t.ildct ilisi *»verei! ^v Mr Ra^smi .it 
\' : i i i''''i . .tij.l « Miit.itTiint^' .inorher a* r«iunt of the t'riMtnui. « oiisrsts of 
•■ ! ' "\ I't..^. in inv of them inip»*rfert; and v«t furnishes forty reti rentes 
' ".- !• iM'l till V .in numerous in .il! parts of the work 

1 l.r ^.-k ^ re< » nt. S««me of the dismveries of whu h it ^Mves .tn 

' * •* • idr .1-. It were, hut \'-sierdav. Hut w*- iinst nt»t enter into 

•• ' • If? I l! -s I lMM»k f'-r studv. for ri-ferenre. for thr stren^jtheiiink* 
• ' ' "Ti -r; faith. It will be sure of a larjje rirrle of aoprerialive readi ri 
Ac Will I :. \ add that an unpatied appendix consists ttf the I'roper Nann s 
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nt the ntd .iihI Ni-w IVst.iincnts. witli (hnr iKiurrciuc. proniim ijlion. 
ii'i.i 111:1;^. .iikI j!l!:Nti.iii\ I ntcrciM \n iiiimuiiih u\>. .iixl im rc.ibCb llic prat 

Ih .11 V .line «'! till \ ••iiiiiii 

I'si'i K Mil \mui*an m n. a I )i •«• Mil kin ()|- N.\ii\k Ka<ks is 

I i,\Mi\, '•■l.-KIIM. Al»\FMM<l^ AMI <»|||||{ K \ IKK 1 1 Ml- ^ Uv 

W 1 Aii^'-r.T. \i.'.v Ni»rk. 1.1111)^111 i!i. <iri'fii \ Cn. i>j». .^SS ('■*'>' c*^' 

v\ !•■'• i...ii:i :«■■;■> liiiisir.ilinMN. 

M nil ot tlii> \%"ik i^ t.ikrn up Miih the huntiiu' ixpciuiKts i-l the 
aii:li>>r .iiul it. I- h.t'Mf^ i>t Mil li iH>lil(- L:<Mn(* .i" tin- Ikiii. riiiiKH i-ru^. liippu- 
piii iii:u'> H.ii rji j.h.iiit Iin l.i^|i<rii p.ii (<« rcl.iti t>i tlx rvriitstif thi* i.i^t 
ji \« \rii<> iM<!( T ;hr I' ii^-i'^li i'riiii'i tor.iir (i it.iiii • luipivrs ir!.i(L' li> NirtN. 
•i-p'.i:'^ Imtti rl.i"^, iij"i*i«'. ?ni 'If" .iiiii nil-cr fnini<« of .iriiin.i! Iifr. Sritr.il 

• II v\ p' > :r<« I ! ,ii>iit«v\eii il!«>( oi I rcil t)\ ihi* tl.i .ii:Oii>r. Vhv :ii(ii'ini> 

• '1 iiiTu- < ii-t"'.i: - .»rr t 111 •'! i.-tt-ii"*!. 

I tit- v^M.'i-ii tcirr.ilt .Kit (••i;.'« .i \>.\t\ i>t tli> m.iI:ii ti-oii. Says th« 

.iiithii! I:, k.iv ni:i'lii 1 !i.i\» -.ri n n »::w -. t . I'.ti-r m .rnl sm h .in :*s'.iin>; 

-w ifi'i ■ ■!• '. :lii :■! ■'••, tin- h.inillni ah<! • .i" tbriii ».]■ .ili\r • • While 

.ill' - tit- !■ ■ ■; *i\ ' ■ I }iij>l.f !. .iii-l 1iir:ii .ii] .irl:* .r nl • mmhik r« i ."* Vhv dirti- 

'\ '•! < ■<!i::i.iil..i .i!:ii^ .^ ::\\ i riiii'Mitli Mh<>-i* l.i!i;;i: j>^c iht (r.i\(-ltir l» 

111! . .i.hl !. I'l ,i:fi .111 .1!:: .''.\\,l liiii'Ir.itiiiii Mr. An*>i<T;^L* lojil hiN }hi% In 

'k ')!• hi il-- i!i I-! '. Ill- \ ili.i^'i" !<i ^r!. I i:i '. i\ . ■ ■■: thli-L* r^ >,;«>, .Iflli iil cr 

h' iT'! " ■-.•--. 1,:^ •;■:. i-fi ■: III tin -r wmi! '. " N •■II .irc tri brinti;, .il iiDCi-. 

;^ :■ ■ « ..:i. -. ' ^' I-..' k' !i^ -• :;■' ? p« l'.«!. ■t..i>, .iinl .i ii-t «•! n.itsvr bcrr . •* 

!ii I"*' ■ 1 .1: ' r. ■ \'> . :.i ■; ' I ti- tr. ill'! "•■!■ I ■. ■ ■ : !>■ ri < lu r .i f1ti)i;h;inf{ ot 

iw ' •\ •.•■■-'•- .■ 'h "l- I. ;.p til- : .;. \ i \\ l-i-k h.tr; . 'V).v b«i\ i s- 

|. .i.r.: 1 '.•..' r- !■ ■ ri '. ■ I- .i '"■'.: .'i:;.- n .i ■ i • ^<j!t ut -p< • i h tfi impri-«« 

•' 'i' \' .■ ■ l' :■ .J. ■•[ I'.i i I'? '!.• «!.:■' ■ r. ■!. ! ...\:\\ \'>T htm lii-((ini- 

• .: !• -'■' '. \' ' r t' ■ 1 I :;t ;. u .ir n- - - ' • fn- :■. nt !.«m . he was onU 

s ' \ • '.. " A.i: r- '. "^ :i;.i»»T« r. .i!. .. \.'. t-i La\i rciciird tbankt 

•■■t» ■ ■ ■ !»■. 

1 : • f ■: «■■ ^ !i. ;:: j'liil • : ■•■ !':-lf\ ir. K ivinnulo. Thr 

:■ • • - ■;•■:■.' f ! I,'- ■'.•■: ■ •■: i !■• .i v \ ^?< M- . :hi (•■n^«. A |H t>c 

■ ■ ■ • .. ■ • . il ■ f ! .-i .! «M\frril wilh l»u 

• . • \ ■ * '. i M.-li I ■ . : «|'r. .iikI mi I in 

' ■• . ■■ • .■ • • 1 ■. ' T , ■ !i- ^• ■ r.|!i!r !|l ■|l|.lht\ 

1 • . < . . ., ;i .1 ■ . -I .■ I ■ , •■ ■ .; . \ • ri.i.ilfrn «.i\a|;c 

• • ■ A ■ ' I.r- : :■ i?:"ii. I ! I- ".i • I .11.11 .il part 
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steal traits of the races of Kuropc. He (le\(iteh.i < haptcr (<i tlir heacl form; 
anolhrr to romplexion, «in<t another Iti the stature, am] tht-n rU»sitieN the 
Kumpeaii rac vs, makiiii; thrrr.eat h one ptsse^Mn^ a hi^lorv of itt own and. 
lo a t t-rtain extent, a i;«of;rai.'hicaI ttiritor\ the r(»rih of Kuto|>r is ttir 
h(»ine of the Turtonic rare; tne c entre of Kurope. the hon <- of the Alpine 
race, ami the south of Kuropr. that of the ftO(.:i!(-d Mediterranean race. 

Thu^ he makes the distinctions t;<*Of*raplncal. rather than eihnolt»Kical. 
.mil vet. hr avoids the postulate that the t*n\ iromiicnt i»as the « hit f cau»e 
i>( the ra( e |»eculiarities. I he pl<\sical surruundui)^s had an influence, hut 
there 1^. aJMi. an intlueiu e >f heredit\. whit h ia to t>j trat ed hack to pre* 
hiMoru tiinrs. We ha\r to do uith ihe ( r •ina;»non race, whu h was 
l>erh.ips paleolithii . also, uitti the 'I ueton:i rate, which if connr* ted 
with the hronie a^e; the Alpine rate, whith « an he trace! hack to the 
iK-olithit a^'e. In western and >outhern Kiiiopc there waii an entirely 
idi^enous« iilturr KradualK evolved (iurin;^' the later «»*one a|;e. thou>;h there 
were two waves of inv.ision. the lirst hntifi^in); polished stone: the other 
i>iie. l>ron/e. A >\steiii of wntim; s«*eiii» to h.ive been invented a^ far ha« k 
as the sttme age. 

As ti> the iiiodern r.ires lUsipH-*, Hr.tiMis. .Hiit .^i aiivlinav lans the 
author discusses each in tutii. thouk^h he dm-s not stAw th«* prohlciii of the 
ori);in of any on<- *>l theni. The U.is4|ue rrovince> are situated in the vtuth 
id I rain e. wheri* l»road htaiN .m- iiunurous. These people derive a 
mniantit int« rest from the persist* m e with whi« h thev maintain their priini 
tt\e I h.iract<-r, then pet uliar I'oJitical orjcani/atum. and their laiii'uatce. 
Tht Teutonii rate differs decidedly from the Uastpie. Itoth in history and 
phvsK al < haractenstus. 

Mkmoik> <»f thp. Avikkm \n Miski m i»h NAifK\i HisToKN. \"ol. n. 
I. Anthrnpolok^v. 11. The lesup North I'acihc Kxpedition. III. 
Art h.rolu^y of I.ytton, Hritish C'olurnhia. \W Harlan I. Smith; May 

This IS .1 valuahie t« ontnhution to the arch.i*oloi,;y of the Northwest 
toast and one vkhit h hrtnt:s out the ( haracteristi* s of the smne and lM»ne 
rein s. The « ut* ,ire numerous ami the de>« ripti(»n> are excellent. There 
arr two pl.ites whu h rtpresrni the lot ation ot village sites, which were ex- 
amined. The author has hatl e\perien< e in tlt^i^int; the mounds, and «o is 
ijtialifu'd to do the work. 

\Vmo^> \\ Ml) IN .A \IK H l( ' .\ . A HitK.K M'MK At. P|<1ImNAK\ oh LlVINl. 

Mis \nm \\i»\iKS «»k iin I'miii* ST\rKs • iSijii- it^.n. Kdited l»y 
|*>hn \\ . l.eon.ird. (hu.ij^o A. N Mari|uis Co., I'uldishers. 

Thi> Is a v.iiuahir h.ind hiMik lUi Americ.in hio^raphy. One which will 
he .ippreciatt d hv everv (>ersiin who wan's to know "who's who'* The 
tKMik. tuntams auic-h'oi^f.iphi< al skctihes of over S.(xx) livim; men and 
«k«i'i)rti .ill of whom have made a reputation and are wnrthv of nutit e. 
The IxMik IS I iitirely worthv <»f i tintidrnt e. as the puMishers h.iv t- been verv 
ludit io:;s III the selci tion of the perMuis whose life work should he re* t>rded 

TiiK WiMKK Stii.siK I. CKKhMtiNV AT WaiI'I. iJy I. Walter Kewkes. 
Kcpr!fite*l tnun the .lmtfi,it» .Ifi/Afr/^ /•<'/»/. N o|. II. 

I hr author speaks nf the totems as partly animal, partly vegt table. 

.trid p.irtlv asir.ii. 
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A IM.KA FOR TIIK POOR " I)I(i(W:R.- 

ilY THK KKV. I AlllFK A. (i. MtiKK F.. 

' With the cxirption of the r.-it4|;onian, the Digi^rr Indian ranks 
hmtst ill the scale of humanity. ' 

Such is the opening sentence of an interesting paper on '* The 
Di^jljcr Indian and His 'Cry,' "by Ellen C. Weber, which ap- 
peared in the September number of the Arcfueoio^st (pajjc 230*. 
( )n the point of joining issue with the fair essayist, I must con- 
fess that I know very little about the so-called Digger, certainly 
not any more than is to be found in current Anno graphical 
literature. I have nt)t had the good fortune of seeing what Mr. F. 
r porter wrote, nor the comments which his remarks occasioned. 
Hut v%hat I dt> know of several tribes belonging to the great 
Dene* fanuly of the North, added to the very facts which I 
«^'lean from the first mentioned article, makes me confidently to 
challenge the appropriateness of its initial statement. 

In the first place. I mu&t be allowed to remark that, treating 
of such tpiestions, we use our race as a standard whereby to con 
drmn those of aliens. The food of the Digger has won for him 
a crlcbnty which is far from enviable, and has contributed not a 
little to those occasional outbursts of disgust which sound as a 
pri»test that we should have such a wretched brother in Adam. 
I lis 9fiiftn, or at least sc»me of it. is certainly most repulsive to 
the Aryan i>alate; but, before condemning him. I am tempted to 
say to his detractors: Mt</ur, cttra teipsum. The lady author of 
the .irticle in question speaks of raw oysters and implicitly com- 
p.ircs them, with an air of superiority, with the worms eaten by 
ihr- Di^g' r. To be frank, and at the risk of appearing uncivil- 
i/c<i. I declare that I can not see much reason for a choice. This 

• \ • •- r >.rn«' ! .j| luvh rvrilrrt •» hft«« not M*«« my prvvioot vniiDgt, I m*y fttat* th*t by 
\ * * \ rp»k . \r.h\ AKr^rtginal family MMcAlWd Athayiiiaii by otiwit. 
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IS at best but a <)ucstion of tastes, and we know that «/c' ^/t.\f/^;i i 
//I'// t'sf tiis/>utaNiinm, Then we should not forj»et the unfathom- 
able mysteries of the Chinese culinary art; nor the cotelettc*^ of 
do|», the nests of salan^ase, etc., which are relished in the M.i>t 
by highly civilized |>eo|)Ie. Hut the Chinese and all the oriental 
nations are not to be mentioned m the same breath with whites, 
will perhaps object a reader. I mi^^ht take exception to that 
distinction. I will content myself with remarking; that I'ari^ is 
usually classed amon^ civili/ed communities; nay. many French- 
men there are who, tol lowing in the lead of Victor Hu(*<i. 
modestly iK'licve that city to be the very center of civilizition 
N(»w who will tell of the thousands of frogs that are eaten there 
in a sm^le day^ All this, I rea|K'at. is but a matter of taste and 
can in no wise afTorc) material for ethnic comparisons. 

Another circumstance which militates a^.iiiist the fair name 
<»t the aborigine nick named Di^i^er, is the fact that mo.st of hi 
conveners of tlu Shoshonc*an ^^tock occupy lel.itively hi^>h place 
in the esiim.ition (»t the American sociologist C«im|)ari»t»n 
pr'-sciit thcmsilvts unbidd<-n to the mind, and the poor Di^ijcr 
can n<»t but suffer tliereby. 

I now re\<-rt to the statement i|iiotcd at the bej^inning of this 
article : *' With the exception of the I'atagonian, the Uigper 
Indi.in ranks lowest in the scale ot humanity." Who should 
rank lowest in tlie sca!e nt hum.inity. but he who is nearest to 
thi- hrutr > Now. civilization is the ^au(;e of the distance cov- 
ered :n that road th.it leads aw.iy from tlie brute. Therefore the 
above asM-rtion is tantamount to saying th.it the Dit^ger is the 
second least civili/ed of human creaiures Hut what is civiliia- 
tKin-* I (»|>(-n the Stand.iri! Dicthm.uy .in<l I see that it i^ " «i 
i'ondttii>n III Irimari roniniiinistii s ch.iraeteii/id by |Militical and 
ioi i.tl •■r.i.ini/ itioii .ind onlrr, advaiu (.ment m kiiowled|*r, rrfine 
inc-iit .111(1 the art'^, " .ind Imm the s.upc source I learn that. 
.1- • orii.n^; til < iiji/- it, " I ivili/ itioii IS ,\\\ iiiipnived condition ot 
man ii-Nijltrip; !i«>ni ih' r-^tab ishiii* lit ••! soii.ii order in place of 
the Mi>Ii . nlu.i' in<ir|»riiil' n« (* .iriii 'iwii ssik-^^ dt the savaf*c and 
barbii'Xi^ !:!•■ Now ^imi i- tii- |if«»|ilr ilitt .or the least Civil- 
i/-i! Nt.iinl i^ui-'t 111 (he ■. .ilr nt h .inaMi\\ . I frel i{uite certain 
that till- I h -.I'-r liiiii.in^ ••• I ',.|iy tli' '( n a i> ai e iru>. h higher than 
.i^<«:i.Mii •! ill' 111 ii\ the ladv rN<^,i\ i^t t-- whi'st- Ntaleiiirnt I vcnlure 

to t.lkr* i\'i;itli>l1 I h( \ .Ilr ID'' ^!t.il l\' M.i'tr ( IV lIl/llI than 

-•itiii it ih'- l> !!' (r:fM-^ whiih I li.iv- made \\\\ lite sludv. I 

■ 

rv r,; to |ir \r t h s, I iv t lie vf r\ li Mn> n! lit r •'.Ml .irtu le. depre- 
I i.iliv < .1^ ih* \ lie 

A' r- v:-!?!- ;--i":!:(.i .ipi! -I'll IT. o iTi-M whii'h IS the 
mam iT:'rj .m . | ri.i' /i*i..ii I :• ". I W '-'m r st'tes that %hc 
• ir.' ( .iM' M'!' ■ !:i (nii.Min.;! r i l.->! ini! ^.'.c a>) :s that, owing 
T.ith- H, . ., :.»M ' i:.; ..: li. ^!'..■.l^f ■ 1- li-.r-.- i. i.! i^; tthered from 
a!; p. 'int-* a- •! !h.if • -n^'irv * « ;-: --w • vn Mie men joined in 
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the tlifcful chorus of lamcnutions. From this I deduce two im- 
{><>rt«int facts: l'*ir<>t, the so-called Diggers have chiefs, and. 
sccoiuily. those chiefs are granted more consideration than 
Minpl'.* lommoners. Now, what do we see among the Sekamais 
Indians, a tnl)e of Denrs v%ht>se habitat lies mamly on the west- 
ern nIo|>c of the Rocky Mountains in northern British Columbia? 
Anion^ thcni there is not the sh^htest vestige of social organi- 
/..iin»n . they have no chief, no headmen of any sort ; they recog- 
ni/<* absolutely no authority but their own individual whims; 
thry have no communities, no villages, no permanent or quasi- 
prfinanent habitations, and. in that respect, they are not dis 
tin^mshed iroin the brutes m quest of which they constantly 
ro.ifii over mount and vale. 

Hi-sith s. the very ** Cry " of the Diijger, the oflTerings and 
('< re monies connected with the festivities in honor of long- 
(irp.irted If How men testify, not only to his belief in a future life, 
hut to hiN lastin<^ respect for the dead and to his craving for their 
(I It I mate v%etfare. A conmi unity that honors the dead has 
alfcady made long stntles in the road that leads away from the 
Kiute. Amon'^ the Sekamais. as death approaches, the few 
b »u^hs that constitute the shelter used by the family as a tem- 
porary residence are thrown down on the moribund, the band 
moves away, and the care of his last moments and of his 
^epuliurc Is le*t to the tender mercies of the grizzly and of the 
t«'y«'ie. Such, at least, was the original custom o! the tribe. 
I luTc.iitir there was no ** Cry," no offerings or memorial cere- 
•noiiics (»f anv kind. 

'The I >»gger take* a lesson from the squirrel," writes our 
inly essa\isi. "and stores away nuts — hazel, pine, and acorns — 
(or his winter's fotul. He also dries bushels ol grasshoppers and 
in.iinironc an*l manganita berries." The Sekamais is much less 
pri»vhliiit Hirries there are on his mountains which arc dried 
and preservid by the neighboring tribes, but the Sekamais will 
;^'<-neralIy h.i\e nothing but \enison. As long as it lasts, he is 
h.ippN AUii contented lie then eats and stuffs himself to sleep. 
!ii >'i<^h he knows full well that he and his family will afterwards 
hue to pass long and weary days without food. With him the- 
.initii r. appetite is stronger than the restrictions suggested by the 
nnnti In that res|>ect again, lie is far behind the much abused 
I > •'•.'» f 

\ IV tnor<-, in the way the latter begs, which is so graphically 
1- > nbc d l»y the writer of the article under review. 1 would fain 
N • .1 tr.iit i^i su|>erioriiy Begging, among the northern Denes, 
^ rffi.!tr«d li> two w<»rds — A/.v.v/» and M t/tr:/9i — which express 
w '* '\ <!jfti r« nt actions. The first is the l>egging of the white 
mil .1 the tramp and of the profe^'sional beggar. There are 
n, tn\ tril.cs of rrdsk:ns that are above such degradation. The 
sf < .nd word. /./ ,/ 1 ni, denotes the mental desire of assistance, 
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expressed by mere bodily presence, the silent request for material 
help, or sitn))ly the expectation of aid which is re|;ardcd as pos- 
sible. tlinu«^li not certain. This is in no way degrading. It in, 
«>n the conlrary. a witness to the self-respect of the indiviJiiai 
who. fully aw.ire n( his own needs, is yet too much of a man to 
,-isk f<»r the j^o kU of his fellow creature. Such is the begging of 
the l)i^^ei. M.my whites there are who could take leN>ons 
from hini. In th.il respi-ct aijain. he is vastly superior to the 
Sfk.im.n^ and other eastern Denes, who will formally beg from 
the wliiirs with the manifestations of the mc»st abject servdity, 
till HI di thiy will ordinarily be more res-rved amon^ pe«>plc of 
their tiVMi blood and r.mk. 

Now as t') th<- .irts, which are secomlary sij^ns <»f civilizition. 
< )iir essayist is li'Ikt reticent on th.it pmnt, ))rob.tbly for gooti 
i(-i^<>ns. but f-ven here I easil\- tnul an unmistakable token of the 
in!*ri'irity o! the Si'wim.iis as comjiared with the Dij^'^er. The 
latter, wf are t^ild. " we.ive their baskets fr<im bark ant! rootlet*.'* 
.ind \vr ai»- lijithir intormcd that these ".ire all water-tight." 
N'tt ^<i bid. I sJiiMilil think. Ii>r liim who. " witli the exception n! 
till- rat.i:'oiM.in ' ' * ranks lowest m the sc.ile ol humanity." 
Iliat HUM li ( ii'ild II rtainlv not be s.nd ot tin* Sekamai^, who is 
tot.i'.'y iiiii'i '. lit <it the least attempt .it bask< t we.tvmg. Mis own 
|iti' [ Niili-tit t' !• f .1 li.isi.tt, IS a io;!j;h vfSNfi ot birch b«irk 
tolilr.l HI III ! ^;iini:\- --titi In d int" "liajii- I lis southern neigh- 
bor .is w'-.i |. til' ( 'oa^t htdi.iiis that liw witinn the same lati- 
l = i!c. ..!! wi.ivr i»;ii!.ii io«'t iiiskits; but till* Ski':iiais IS n4»t up 

to '\\ it .11' 

I ' II I \\-!irr I Ml*' ':ii!« nui'' v\h(tlii-i the 1 ^-^^i^ers have 

.oi\ ■ : M- J I- • ' . tn •[] .\\\ "li- i\ I I - ?li i! sii'- niir* " h.iii in a col- 

• " ? :i -t ■ -1 I I 'i .;■ r ;»- -' r t.: 'aIi.Ii' stone, resembling 

:' r'l ' N w I .i:ii ■ . ti jni^:i!'. !!: i! Mir S« k. una is iievcr hail 

I .. ■! r . ,■ • :ii t 'ill.' :ii I '.:.:•! - having built a 

I ;■* :■ ■ ' ■ !'.- HI ■ ;i: M.; ■ i ■■. - •.'.:,' '^^^ » p 'iHt <»l superiof- 

A : : ". .Ml I v u li r.'V'-; •■.[[■ iT. 'ii.M.; like A fcnCC. 
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Fuc(;ians arc generally quoted as a people on the lowest round 
of the ladder of culture."* In the first place, I will observe 
that no Sckamais' skull has ever, that I know, been measured 
scientifically, and should any of my present readers have seen 
what I have written of these aborigines in my former essays, he 
will rcmcmlxT that their physique is indeed of a rather low order. 
And I must be allowed to declare my conviction that craniology, 
CDiisulcred as a criterion of mental development, is very far from 
infallible Cranial characteristics are not invariable, even within 
the same race. They are liable to get modified to a wonderful 
extent by environment, education, etc 

Cranial measurements are valued chiefly as affording a clue 
to the weight of the brain, which is sup|K)sed to be in pro()ortion 
to the amount of intelligence enjoyed by the individual. Now 
the brain of the Swiss I^ke I>wellers was larger than tha of the 
modern Swiss, and the brains of the Auvergnat and of the 
Hreton — the two provincial races ol France regarded as the 
lowest from a psychological standpoint — surpass the brain of 
the Parisian t It is said that the average weight of the brain in 
the white race is I 424 grams for men. Vet the brain of Broca, 
the anatomist, weighed but I 4CX) grams; that of Hermann, the 
philologist. i.3S^ grams, and that of Gimbetla only 1. 160 grams; 
while that of the only Fuegian which Kollman could weigh 
while fresh amounted, with the pia mater, to 1. 403 grams. 
Where is the inferiority of the Patagonian? It is contended by 
many that in the particular furrows of and windings of the brain 
lies the real difference between cultured and savage subjects. 
Now Seit/ concluded a minute description of those characteri.stics 
as studied in several Fuegian brains by asking: ** Where are the 
M^ns ol mleiior formation in these Fuegians?**J 

Pending a satisfactory answer to these queries, I close this 
plea for the |M)or Digger. 
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Tlu: illii**tratc(1 hullrtins <»ii New \'Mrk .irch.r'>lo|^y have had 
.1 j^oimI cffci I in proilucinj/ ». !c;irci ulc.is o! thr relations «•! one 
jKirl cif tlic l*jn(iirc Sl.ilc toanotlur. 'l\\v\ li.tvi- ai^o brought 
oul rc'iics fif alxirij^inal art whose vaUjc was not un(k'r>!>M»d 
brttirc, I he t»wncis n«'t kn«jw'in;4 whether lliey were rare cr nut. 
It was itnp<i*iNiMe tn cover the whole field at oiue. hut it was 
thoui^lit .1 pnlimin.iiy survey wouM he the tiesl way of" prep.ir 
injj hif «»nr more conipirhiiiMvc I he re'«ult is th.i! new m.itrn.il 
is ciintinuallv (onun^ to ti^ht, and ni.iny things li.ive alrvaily 
l>een r<*porti'«i wluise txistenre here w.is un>ii<«pecte(l 

As the woik <>t prepann*^ tht se bulletin^* and ot atidin^ tn 
the State colU-Lti«>n. t!( pcnd^ now on an annual .ippropiiation. 
which IS never I.ir<^r. it in iinpo^sitilt* to s.iy what wid r>o df>nc .it 
.inv future time I hn i- h.ive been issut il deNcribini; articles ol 
chip{M-ti and inili^heil stfiru* and eai the luiari- A fourth is n«iw 
in the- printer'^ hands, wtm h will « iintnn a map of nomc m/c 
with numbcrt d aiiori'^nial sili-^ ••! all kiinU. .ok! drscriptive 
n:ites A **Mia';l' r m.ip will n)i<i\v tli' alM>ii<^Mn.d ticcupation 
.ib<iiit !'•-> 1 i :s )> illrtiii M 1.1 alsti I «in; nil a!, publi^iied plans 
tit l«ii!»-. w th I • • n-iil'-r iM<- niin.tf i ?i' v« f l»i(<irr in i«rint. As 
Ihtii* w:.! : >(- --Ml- dr !.i\ 111 1^- I-.; lin^, ai.i] .is rn w material is 
.il! the Imu* < mil).; in. ^oiiit id I ': n- m w \ri In- made to that 
iii»;\ }H'|i.ip : ^'im' iMir-.Ji's '.\ II \n- v-rv liillv descrilicil ; 
«i!h« i> ; .»\ ' n '• i; id .dl tl?- .v n' n •! . \ ^h iM Mven in thi* 
;m;>i ift i I sti>' . it w I \.r .i , i u.i^i •- i •n': iiii' >ii to our knowl- 
ed -'.•>: id I . < I •: t < [i< ! i': (I !. Il n •!*- I :.< •! <■!. h w nrk Much «>t 
the ui.i! ; : li '. < ■ i ■ ! ii iv '■ - n i> ■ t ' i ! •'.-*. t Ms bicn done n**w 

I .iI'i-A ii._ ill- '■ ' -.r \' *■. . I nil H'»-.\ ('tnplovin|^ Illy 
!• I ■ r- h • I ?i I tifv.. "i II . ■• . . ; 'ill- sh- .irtieles of New 
V- ■! . .11 .-. : .:..'. I" :.;..:■. -•- .■..:, ■.:■.!! iv .i profiiinent 

P H ■ 1 111'. ■ :.i'" »■ i ;■ rin!'- j.-i Ntudyin|; this 

! r i::- ' fSi- ■ .*• • • <;i ■ . ■ I ■ : ■.* 1p n it was '^Ujj- 

;;■ nV ". !!»• 1 ;■•:■.■. •: -. i i ■ \|« • ! r-. pie|Mrc next. 
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Albany. The usual width is seven rows, but one of these 1.4 of 
fifty, and another of forty five rows. Two of the lar|;e grooved 
boulders are in the corridors, and there is a good supply of pipes 
and other well-known things. Some shell and bone articles are 
of high interest. 

It is but a few years since Dr. Rau i.ssued his *' Prehistoric 
Fishini;/' and at that time bone harfK>ons were very rare in the 
Kast. I have figured scores of them from two sites in the last 
two years, and they have been found on several others. A bart>ed 
bone fishhook, terminating his series of hooks, was then the only 
one I had seen. I have since had in my hands nearly half a score 
more, all but one from New York; while fine bone implements 
of other kinds I have seen in abundance. It is marvelous to see 
the high polish of some long bone awls, when taken out of the 
ashes, where they had lain for over three centuries. 

I recently made a trip to JefTerson County, apparently the 
early home of the Onondagas. The pottery there is fine and 
characteristic. Very frequent are three large indentations or 
rini^s. enclosed by lines, and suggestive of the human face, which 
({uickly followed among the Iroquois, on the angles of vessels. 
Another kind had protuberances on the outside, produced by 
indentations within. Some of the projecting rims reach out very 
far The decoration is often very beautiful, and I regret that I 
had I ot seen some specimens before my bulletin on earthenware 
wan issued. It is abundant in some places in fragments, but 
marly |)erfecl vessrls sometimes occur. This trip resulted in 
another important discovery. Two kinds of bone harpoons are 
inuml in New York. One is usually large, and has one or more 
barbs on one side; these are found on the earlier historic Iroquois 
sitc!>. and their age and nationality are thus on record. The other 
class embraces smaller harpoons, with barbs on both sides and 
sometimes pointed at both ends, and these have mostly been 
tound at two fishing places, occupied by many visitors. There 
was nothing to show definitely their age or nationality. The 
presumption was that they were quite old. In Jefferson County 
I found them associated with fine pottery in two places, and one 
of these at least was unmixed, and probably the other. The 
(»ther bone articles were like those of the Iroquois, and the pot- 
teiy seemed related to their earlier days. It is curious that while 
much of the pottery on these two sites was beautifully decorated, 
the pij>es were mostly plain and rude As one of these places 
was at the end of a short portage, the relics there may not have 
Ik-cu unmixed. At the other, a barbed bone fishhook was found, 
.ackin|> the usual terminal knob, but having two notches on the 
^hank. It is the first I have seen with this feature. 

The rarity of stone articles there, is striking. Five of us dug 
all (lay in one place, securing pottery and bone, and I found the 
sin^Me flint arrow then obtained, a surface find at that, through 
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the result nf j)ri'vic)us <Ii^^ing. On another day, wc did not 
obtain nm-. In ({uitc exit nsivc collections the same |>Auc:ty 
appears, thiui^li I h< .ir<i i»t many picked up from time t'> tunc 
I remember hut a nuii^U- hrnken perforator of stone, in scvi ra! 
days' rx.mnn.ition ot cnlU-ctions, and imt a local scraper. In a 
minor decree, tlii-^ is somewhat characteristic of Iroquois site-* 
also. I h.ivi- in vt r seen a tlint drill or scraper which came from 
an unnnxc-d Intijuois village site, and .irrows are small and vtry 
few. 1 am mcliiu'l t<» think they used the blunt woodrn arrf<M 
a ^otxi de.d. as they <lo yt i, and that many arrows were tip|K-d 
with bone. ( ertainls thr\ lost but tew stone arrow heails abitut 

m m 

their ht)use^. 

W'hilr Ml Ituitalo last spi m^. my attention was called ti> scirne 
rare seri.ited ^-iiapets tiom an lioijuois vill.i^e site. They were 
n< vei foiin>l ill (iiepi.Kes tliete. but in reliise he.i)>s down the ei.]|>e 
ot the b.in'k, .md si cmed the lesuit ot .i previous occupation, (^o- 
in^ into the ,;enrial dump In another case, some i^erc Ttund 
.issociite i with pottt ly i»n a small i.imp. but (Mittery is not an 
Mu.iiiaM' test i>t Im)i,u<>is ncLUp.iiion 111 New \'ork. Its absence 
w'ou.d iiidii .it< anti'dier pi ople, it^ pnseuLe iiii^ht prove little. 

! vva-^ ;. i.itiind to t'in«I in eveiv |cMei««oii County coilccliun 
some ot tin d.u.lit -tii i ■!, an- "W loim ^l.ite knives. They had 
.ittiait(«i !i*l!e .itti ut:on. )i;i: tendi il (oc<iut'irni my ideas on their 
north' .i-tt I !i ..lu". po^Hiluy. I'.^I.inio ori^im. Si. me of the half 
ciK 'i ii ui ;:.! II > ^m\e'^ may .ilso !*e seen. One sout'icrn she! I 
i; I" ii'i!. { [!'i.it'i and i-artl) polished. Shells i>t l'nh' t. //; 
'■ ;• / "li.iAc.l ..iir suiiiie lit tooil. This -ix^cies Was the niii^t 
• ! :>\ 'il'- li 'iuui:s Iwn pli.ii \-M:'e.i!s of the drum t'lsh I ba\e 
I- i: I M I '■ :iity. witii the p.ivi d teeth o* that v!(*nu% 
'■; 1 ..! t..;!i mr: my « \ f l.»ithei s..iiili,.ii t )iic:uia I^ike. 
I II I' iiiji' III' i:t Ml. Mir ii< III ,1 w.ilius tusk, and another 
[] iM ; .:i .'■■■!.' »i \\. liked i>r II 'n teeth .ire mtt rare. {Krr 
: I . : l>i ^ :-;•' n^ ■ n. > : • \\ Nharplx and sni(N>th!y 

' " I it lit \ ..i\ .i:i : w-iked into a sharp |>oint 

••:. ■;. r ii-.;-. i. ir- ir ■ -i-i' iit. .md the I leaver 's tiKith 

: ^ . ■■ • : . ■ :. i : m*- • t :■ ■ • 

' . .*■•!!. ••■■ • • !'ir><. Ml -t ot whii h aie of the 

'i. ! (i '-..';■ : I : 1 III i\ ii.ive Mi!«*iriatcd from a 

i-.i. \ Wi'.' \ .• ;■• III-. .IN the bjrlted h^h* 

: ». . . 1 :■■.■'..'. 1 \ \ rMtr.'lr :i .d : two bird:*. 

tw w ' .\ ■. [ . . . -■ T:<>n^. t»iii sometimes 

.;i- .■ tr .• ■ i: ; : ■ ^v M:Mir-::\ M'lne carving 

.•*'. "Mr .lie quite plain 
I il' : ■:•-. i:e ■)r c>MrMr. )ar|*e 

■ : !:i I - I I •■ UN* .ilwavs broken at 

::i -..■■■ ,: ■. : ; ..cv will have an 
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wrrr usrd but little until about the end of the 17th centuiy, 
bronze having been the rarlier fashion. Silver ornaments are 
1. 1st iliN«ip|>carin);. and the New York State Museum is to be con- 
stat uKitcd on having securetl so many throu{;h Mrs. Converse. 
Thr^if loinpriie beautiful head bands, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
brtH>che>. I have a lar^je number, collected during; the last 
twenty years, and smile complacently at my djuble-armed crosses 
v\hen I read about their (^reat antiquity. Mine were worn by 
Indians whom I have known, and were bought from them The 
rar-rm^js are often very beautiful, and the brooches are in great 
variety. Masi^nic emblems, stars, disks, double hearts and lyres, 
crowns and birds' heads arc among these. They were worn 
menly as ornaments, without regard to the design. Originating 
with Kuropeans the trade was afterwards taken up by the Indians. 
and there was a silversmith on every New York reservation. I 
have seen a complete kit of tools and patterns used by them. 
In my younger days the Iroquois wore these silver ornaments 
profusely. Now they arc hard to procure. Of late some of the 
Nimpicr patterns have been revived for use by our own jxrople, 
and I often see designs in silver not long since confined to our 
Indians. 

Articles of striped slate are quite frequent on both sides of 
l^ike Krie and I^ke Ontario, perhaps more so than in any part 
o! the land. There is scarcely an article of this kind in Ohio. 
which cannot be duplicated in New York or Canada, so that j>ar- 
tuular kinds need not be described While stone tubes are often 
found of this material, another New York tube is rarer. Mr. 
Schoolcraft first reported the long stone tubes with a small ori- 
fice at one end. These were from Grave Creek. Prof G. A. 
iVrkins next found thrm on the east shore of I^ake Champlain. 
Ihc third instance was that of Mr. S. L Frey, of Palatine Bridge, 
and the f»>urth came to my notice at (3tisco I^ke. N. Y. They 
are of <juite a different character from the shorter ones. 

I liere is an encouraging outlook for a good collection of 
.irticles of native copper. Many have been destroyed, or have 
t»et n taken away, but I have records and figures of many of thc*sr. 
an«l a goodly nurnt>er remain. Indeed fine forms are continually 
turmni; up, until most known varieties are already well repre- 
sented here. The largest I have known weighed 5'j pounds. 
tn.! I can any day see one of more than half that weight. There 
ifc later copjxrr articles. t)r more strictly brass or bronze, belong- 
in.; i«. the Colonial |)eri<»d, some of which are rf much interest. 
1 fi m.MiI.ir arrows, fish-hooks, and ornaments are among these. 
in i th' y are frequent on recent sites. To recent sites also belong 
I 1 thf ^in.ill council wampum, and. in fact, most articles of .shell, 
•h.. ; h a very few are earlier. The definite age which can be 
isM, nr<l ?■• in.«ny lroqu*»is villages and forts has become 
.t \.tu S( factor in dctcrming the precise period in which 
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somt of tht- articles were made and when thev were used. 

In no one thin^ can the New York State Museum pridr 
itself more titan «>n its valiiahle collection of wampum n«'lt!«. 
Wht-n Mr. Ilolnics wrtitc his valiial>lc paper on aboriginal shell 
art, he latnentt-d the f.ict th.it wampum belts appeared in noni- 
of the i^rcat coilrctions of the land. In 1898, the Ironums 
Noluntarily drposited their few remaining belts in th«^ New 
\'urk stati Museum, and it h.is Ix'en enriched by others. 
There is nut nnuli strung wampum, hut I have an ample sup- 
ply ot this. sutVicii-nt to carry on any modern council, and am 
still n)orc fortunate in knouin^^ how to use it. I expect soon 
tt> att<-nd an Iro<{uois condolence or mourninf^ council, all of 
who»,c itTcnionies an- connected with wampimi. Thrse I have 
Nfen hetore. hut my <»|)portunilifs will he ^jrealcr now. It is 
proper to sa\ th.ti no one has done more than Mrs. Harriet 
Ma\\vi-ll < opvrt-i to St cure these l>elts, and some would never 
have l)irn ciKtaim*!. hut for luT efforts. To her is mainly due 
(he lir^e • ollectton nf wooden masks, as well. She has thrown 
hersi ll hiMtiilv- into thf work witli excellent results. 

( uuM «»nt persun s time he j^iven entirely to this for a 
titii!ted pc-iiiMirven a vast deal more could he accomplished. 
It all' ail\ iiuolvc's siiMif ir.ivel and a ;4r-*at de.d of correiipond' 
eiue. !>ut the .ittivr v\nik'rrs are not ail known, still less united 
in a (I'innii'n wi'ik. 1 hese should he reai'he<i. On th«' Other 
h.tnd. ni.iii\' .ire now wnrkitv^ inteIliL^< ntly and towards a com- 
ttinn (-ii<: I hr wh1< < in nlation ot the hullctins <loes some- 
tliMi-.; :ii\\.irii<> \\i\> \\r i .in antiup.it' .1 ;^ie.it tiral more* when 
the ^: ill- ;'ii»v:ij<-^ » pLu • toi the care .ind stuily of thr? 
Irea^iii' s nt l !if p.i-l 



THK ( I IKI- DWKIJ.KRS AND THK WILD TKIHKS. 

Bv sTHriiKN i>. I•^^ r. pm. h. 

Wc now turn to consider the relation of the Cliff Dweller<i 
and the Pueblos to the wild tribes. There are several questions 
which arise at the outlet. They are as follows: First, Can we 
say that any of the wild tribes of to-day are actually survivors 
of the Cliflf Dwellers? Second, if not, can they be shown to belong 
to another stock, and one always antagonistic to the Pueblo tribe>? 
Third, if they belong to the same stock, how do we account for 
the ^reat change in the religious customs, mythology, symbolism, 
art. architecture, tribal organization, and government? 

These questions are important on account of their bearing 
upon the science of sociology, and their answer will furnish 
a basis flor new theories as to the beginnings of society and the 
origin of customs and habits which have come down to historic 
times. That there is an intimate relation between the savage and 
his environment will not be disputed. Nature enters into and 
becomes part of the life of a savage, to an extent which we can 
hardly conceive. A change of physical environment dors not 
priKhice an immediate change in the man, or in his arts, but in 
tune, such must inevitably result 

it is a favorite theory with some of the recent explorers, that 
the Pueblos sprang from nomadic tribes which drifted into the 
country, fell into their mode of life, and adopted their singular 
style of architecture, solely as a result of environment, and in proof 
of this, the following arguments are used : First, that the whole 
pueblo country is covered with remains of single rooms and 
groups of rooms, put up to meet some immediate necessity, and 
all kinds of structures which show the transition from the single 
rooms to the large pueblo with its aggregation of many rooms, 
the single room being the unit of pueblo construction. Second, 
that the presence of circular chambers, called estufas. in the 
groups of rectangular rooms, which in their construction still 
retain some of the very elements which are found in the rude 
huts which are still occupied by the wild tribes' It is owing to 
their religious connection that the form has been preserved 
to day. carr>*ing with it the record of the time when the |)eople 
Iivt (1 m round chambers or huts. This it the argument used by 
Mr F M Cushing, who maintains that the a>Iumns, or piers, in 
the estufas are but the survivals of the posts which support the 
roof and sides of the wooden hut, or hogan, which are still 
common and are shown in the cut on the Dext page. Third, the 
local origin of pueblo architecture is (avored by the (act that 
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sione, at m.tteri.il, is ci-erywht-Ti: present, whik- wood is very 
scitrcc, 111 (Ik- pueblo territory, an'J is actii;illy caster to but Id in(<> 
striicliires than womJ. ,\ tun.; p/rioii nf tiinf mu*t liivv vl.i{»c<] 
b<:t*i.-i.-n thf i-rirclum of tht t'lrst rude huts and the building; >•! 
thi- ni.tny sinned put-blos, but wc can imagine that the prcscnu- 
o( hiislilf trih','s would drive the people tn^iettier and force the-m 
to buihl thrir houses in the shaiie of a fortress. Moreover, the 
necessity nf di^-'^iinn irri,jatini; ditches and kecpini; liitin in 
repair would tav.ir ti.e continuance of the pueblo life, even .ifter 
th.r h..Mility hid cc.sed. 

Ni>w. this [I isitition nf tlie evplnrers who have -tuJied 
the piiehl >s t .-rtainly do^ervt's c msidiTttion, ami |K:rhaps will tte 
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prepared by Major J. VV. Powell.* They came into this region at 
.in iiiknown lUle, and have followed the same mode of life 
hIiicIi ihcy do to-day, namely that of nomads and hunters. 
I ..icli t>l these tribes has its own habitat, though they frequently 
i\ iiuKt tK-yond its limits, and carr>' on a warfare with other 
tnlii-s 

Thf Navajos were on their reservation, which was situated 
nn ilie S.UI Juan at the point where the four territories — Colorado, 
Nm- Mexico, L'lah and Arizona — unite, the reservation talcing 
.1 |urt from each of these tcrritoric.%. The Uies are in the 
nciirlibnrliood of the Navajos, but situated a little to the west of 
(hem The Apaches are a very fierce and warlike people, who 
do not M-cm to h^ive had any fixed habitation, but roamed over 
ilic rniire n-^ion ; sometimes on the Kio Grande ; sometimes on 
the Kio tiila. 
and a.-.iin \~ \ C . 
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.' covers the whole of Nevada. Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, 
I>^a-, but have never penetrated the Pueblo region. 
\'iin)as are California Indians, who dwelt on the 
iters 111' ilie Pueblo territory, but rarely entered it. All 
tlitsf tnlws were hunters and, with the exception of the 
i.i'-, were never agriculturalists. They show in their 
1.1I londitinn, as well as in their habit and mode of life, that 
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they had ;>n entirely ilir't'crciit nnnu Iroii the Puebtos. and that 
their hi->I'>ry w.is in Mu- i^rcAtcst oiiirdst. Their languages con- 
Fhc lanfTua^uN of the Puebloii are said by 
> Ik- vory siiiiilar.and, in hct, dialectic varia- 
ii)[i, winch sprung; from a mother language. 
Inirii the language of the nomadic and 
(i.it-chct divided the language of the 
iiIk-s '['he first included the inhabiUnts of 
. IV-i-os, Tau<i. and Santa Clara, called the 
m^u.ii^e is spoken in thcvillanes of Acoma, 
Diiniinijii ; the third, the /uni language, 
Kinllned to the Zuni vitlai;^^, and the founh, the 
li l.ini;u.i;;i'. -ixiken in mx vil1ai;c.-s in Arizona The isolated 
r,i|il)i(',il liic.itKiii <if the inh.ihiteil ntcsas, which were sur- 
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cthnolo);y fail to furnish sofficient evidence. Ethnology refuses 
to remove the veil which envelops the mystery. Affinities have 
been claimed with the Aztecs and Central American tongues, but 
are too scanty to prove common origin. The wild tribes which 
have t>cen described differ so much from them, both in lan|;iia(;e 
anil in cu\tonis and habits, that they are acknowledged to be 
derived from entirely diflerent stock. It is easier to trace the 
identity of I'ncblos with the Clifl- Dwellers, than that of either 
of llicsc with the wild tribes, for the contrasts appear a.s soon as 
we liet^in to study the laneiiage and customs. Proximity ol 
territory is certainly not sufficient to prove identity of origin. 
The AjMchcs. Comanches, and the Utes still dwell in the region 
which has t>een considered the habitat of the Pueblos. The 
Navajns live in the very midst of the clitT dwellings, but they do 




not claim th.it i-ither they or their ancestors ever built these 
dMcllin;;^. though the Utet have a few traditions as to the 
.itundonmcdt of the clill dwellings, and to the course which 
th<- |H-i>|i1c took when tliey migrated to the southward. 

Tht over placement of the two races, which was recognized 
liy tli<- o.ir'y (.-xplorcrs, seems to have continued up to the present 
d.iy, hut h,c* only served to obscure the former condition and 
llii.-.itcm:ii to blot out the history of the Cliff- Dwellers altogether. 
riic c.iriviciion, hrtwcver. seems to be growing that there were 
two-n-it r.ici-s— me earlier, and the other later; one from the 
nc.tili. .ind the other from the south. The two met here. like 
Ihc ::fc.i! he.ivin)r titles from the ocean of living beings, which 
llir.>l>be<l with Hit- pulsations which would not cease.and heaved 
tii an<l fro. furcver t>cating against the shores. The earth, like a 
siccpmt; i^iant. remained passive, while the strolces of nature and 
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art suu|;lit to wukc it to life, as tlic Scandinavian god Thur ■.':: 
the sle(')>in(; (fiaiit.by his hanimvr. The cave h, like the mythic*. 
};]ovc. were open ami uninhabited until the visitur from unkniwn 
Unil- i-nli-rfil them. Time wrestkil with the powers of nature 
likf llie hiij; with which the ^'"1 Thor conteniled and overcain; 
the tji.iiil. riie dniikin); horn which connected with the ^rr^: 
ocL-.m eoLihl not be drained. There were hidden resources <>' 
which nun had not dreamed. The wild tribes came out u- 
thi' uni.iineil forest.s and never learned the .secrets that were hid 
dm here. They never dispelled the charm, or solved the tny»- 
tery. It took the I'lieblns a lon^ time to learn the secret, an.: 
much p.itience was reijuired before they understood the miK-d^ 
ot their mother earth, 

A war-like race ami a 
mit;r.iturv jJeopli- cnuld not 
arxt w..i)i.i not coax the soil 
to yicM il-> prnilucts. They 
niitlhl »c>tshi|)(h<-i;<><hortlie 
niKiinl.iiii'i. and nii^^ht lie led 
by thi- .livMiitics v.ho were 
hi loirs, b.iin on the MininiUs 
wlicre til-- cIoikN unci; ihty 
tiii^lit |M-s tiorii lioiise to 
I1..11-. thiounh the niany- 
.ol.ii'.l .!...>i> whieh si'iMialt- 
t!i- .:.. .d- tlu-v iiii-hi tind 
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Murictics whose emblem they saw in their dreams, after they had 
fjsiril Inn); and gained their second sight. 

The I'licblo life was so different from that c( an ordinary 
Initj.tn. ih.ti wc cannot undcfitand them until we rid ourselves of 
iiiir piejuiliccs and enter into sympathy with their peculiar 
notions. Wc need to climb up the steep trail* to reach the sum- 
mit of the mesas, and look away to the mountains in the dis- 
l.incc. to realize how much they were influenced in their inner 
lihro by the scenery. Kven the Cliff Dwellers seem to have 
bei-n infliK-nccff by scenery. Their houses were built on the 
^t<■l.■|) nnil inaccessible cliffs, and had the least possible degree 
of ciinvcnii-nce to water, but there was that in their surroundings, 
which miidf Ihcm superior to their enemies. They were gcncr- 
;illy ,it |>eace among themselves, and when surrounded by 
lUngeis, followed mduiitrious punuits and cherished their love 
of art. 

II. We sec (he contrast between the Pueblos and the wild 
tribes m the sjiecimens of art which have been preserved ; their 
basketry is often 
woven into grace- 
ful shapes and 
decorated with 
many beautiful 
patterns. Their 
pottery differed 
from that of the 
I."- ,sM. m THE lAKAiiu-AHis. *'■'' Indians in 

nearly every re- 
:I. ami es|>ccially in the symbols, which are represented in it. 
If of the-c symbols are ver>' modern, for they represent do- 
tic .miTtiaU which were introduced by white men ; but others 
.'lit [wttcrns. geometrical figures, symbols, and ornaments, 
> h .1 trainril eye had learned to recognize in nature. They 
(sinlcd thi- mountains, by terraces ; the sky, by arches ; the 
I", by coils and spiral lines ; clouds, by stepped figures ; the 
by .1 disc ; the moon, by a crescent ; the lightning, by the ser- 
. ilic rain, by pcr|>cndicular lines; the rainbow, by different 
rs . tlic water, by cerlam animals ; the air, by birds; the earth, 
■i:/ontal lines; the four points of the compass, by crosses, and 
l; »l> »hii:h preside over the four quarters of the sky. by 
hr> III (In- sha|>e ol animals. They covered themselves with 
k.. wlii.h represented the dark creatures of the earth, and 
■ \.-ry my-teriuus. These were calculated to inspire the 
i; II -m I -ill spectators with terror. They covered their 
1 'i- - w;ili magics, and hid the supernatural beings behind a 
rn which was full of emblems of the nature powers. If 
c Uis anything mysterious ia nature, they borrowed it to 
into ihcir masks. Their clothing was covered with symbols. 
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Kvery little figure which they wove into their i;arments was a 
symbol. I'heir sashes, their kilts, their scarfs and necklaces. 
their ^re.ives, liieir bracelets, w.inds, baskets, and baf^s, their 
heaii^car ami every article which they wore Wd< symbolic 
The iiiotinns nt the d.mccrs. the steps and attitudes which they 
I'Mik, fven the j;rotes(|iie and aiei dental ways in which they 
actetl out their thoti^iits and beliefs were sii^nificant. The pour- 
ing ot water on pmcessions as they passed, and the tricks which 
tiie\' |)!aved «>n une another, were burles«|ue symbols. 

Soiue ot the wild tribeN h.id symbols and ornaments which 
were similar to those of the Pueblos The Navajos were csprCH 
all\' sucifssful in makin:^' sand p.iintin'^s. and were able to give 
a si^nifuan' <• t<» e\'ery part. They had a mylhi»lo^> nf their 
own, uhuli Is very l)t-.ititiful. Tiu* Navij<»s have many myths 
wliK li >-liiiw ,111 iniieii-nt nubility, and seem ti> ii.ive cau|{ht s»ome 
ii.^pit.itKiii tii>iii the iiiDuntaiMs. 

It will bi- .li kiiDU 1( (l;.^eii th.it some of the isild tribes are 
skilitu! in W( .iviml: and potterv Iheie are no better blankets 
than liiDot- which .irr- w>i\e!i by the N.iv.ijis. The Tarahumans. 
wlio Imv»- Imi n ««ppri««sfd. and m.iy be le^^.irdeil as the most im- 
pii\(Tis}ii •! < ii anv tit ilie ti il)es ot the snutli.arr c *>p( cially skillful in 
wc.ivin.' Im Its 1 lii'V usi- a veiv prsMiitive I'Mim. which can be 
ti.4ris|Mirt« d Imm place to pl.ic*-. In wtaviii^. they generally 
ieo< r! Ill the Niiaile ••! sdiiir tree, .ind spt lid the time in trimmmiJ 
ilic- \if.:^ w.tii <^.i\ i<i!>>rs .ind v.umkis patti-ins I he tollowinj* is 
tJ:f •{• s' iij.*.-:j 'if lln^ |'i*»ip!i- ^^J\«n b> Mr. i.imlioll/ . 
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(iouble staircase, imitatinf;^ the cumulus clouds which rise from 
the earth to the sky; or a f^roup of arches, emitting rain streaks 
and lightning darts. As streams, or water, resting or flowing on 
the surface, arc represented by the snake, the snake with horns 
and Without the rattle; so the rains, by the water serpent. 
distmct from Shrug, the rattlesnake. The Tzitz Shrug is the 
spirit of the watery element, the horn is its head-dress or symbol 
nf spiritual power. The entire symboli«m of the Queres is 
derived very plainly from natural phenomena. The spiral, 
double or single, in curves or angular lines, stands for the whirl- 
wind ; the cross, for the stars in general, an J the white cross and 
the red cross, for the morning and evening stars, respectively; 
the tracks of the pheasant (called road- runners^ arranged in a 
circle, form a magic ring around the object or person they sur- 
round ; here, as well «is at Zuni. certain animals symbolize certain 
regions or cardinal |K>inrs. There are local shades in their sym- 
l>olism that constitute dilTerences : thus the colors attributed to 
ihr six >acraii)ental regions by the CJueres, are not the same as 
those attributed by the Tehuas or the Zunis. 

The pictography of the wild tribes did not equal that of the 
Pueblo«, and contained no such symbolism; nor were there such 
de(K)sits in the graves, as are found near (he pueblos. Dr. J. 
Walter Fcwkes has recently made discoveries which illustrate 
this point. These discoveries were made at Hamolabi, one of 
the ancient Tusayan villages. The following is his description: 

Ihi* threat (ollcituins of prehisYori<' objects which were taken at 
H.imMl.thi, « ainr friuii the net rnpolis, or hutial |»lace, which it most 
Hoiuirrful in lis rr\ii.itioii nf ihc character ot ancient life. The 
I cinctciirs wrrc Mt>i.iU'i] m*t otjtsiitr of the town, only a few feel from ihc 
n:]t(*r M4li. AliroM r\(*r\ K'ca^e waft ifif|i< atrd by a tiat ftone slab,* which 
siiMiii ijpn^'hi or lav ,«Uivc a skrictnn. .SfMni* of thrse stones were per- 
txratcti Miih riKinif. i.v.ii. or !»4|uarc holes. The- habit of placinf; mortuary 
\i»iivr •►ftrni»..'H Nfcm^ !«► Iia\r been almost universal, for almost every grave 
r\. .naic«l » •■ni.iiru*«1 oiir itr tnor^ oh|cct»(»f |M)ttery. stone implements, cere- 
ti>i>nial i>ar.iphcrn.ilM. valuaMe ornamrnis were left on the b<Klies of the 
i!r.i<l Ihr tar^c ini)iii»«-r of vr«>>t>U lH*loni;ed *o the red and black, and 
l>:.k. W .ii<<l Mliitc \ari(tics.'^ I IciitKal with tho<»e said t(» l>e charactenstic of 
th>* ( liff liAt i'.fr<«. shiiwin.; that ihr ancient I'ueMo villages made the same 
kiii'l of piittrrv. and .id<»riir<| it m \hv ^aine way. 

Mm- pit to^jraphii dri orations of Hamolatii iMittery. which can l>e 
(•i'-ntirifl. .irr ffw in iiuinlirr. I'hr ti^urc}* of biras predominate; in one 
ui^Mti' f w.t^ a ri«:ure of a «>pifK*r in a f<M»i| ba^iin. it had the* four pairs of letss. 
l; «l^■...lr Ui i\. anil pfoimnrnt in.inibblcs: on the outer run of ihi* liowl was 
a Ilk' .r^ ''f tfit- *>iiii. siiiiilar to that in idi- on the tloors of the sacred rooms, 
or K-v.iv III tlie I rl( bratiMii nf < errinonies. In mt>'iem mvthology. the 
sp:>!« ' vtoMiifi IS ao^iii i.ttnl with the ikun. She is an earth godoe^s. the bride 
>•! ih'- ^\iii. iii.i tht- mother of tht* twin war g(»ds. The symbol of the sun 
1^ ilrti • tr«i oil (hr pottery; alw*. on the altar screens of the * palulakonti ** 
• »r N^rin-n* '»ijn • rrcnH»nv. 

• r - • ' t- t r»ni' .« )' (Sr {r«t«»« wKicH ««r« found hy Mr. Hoinir« on thm MCftAft, ocnr 
"•' •:«•.■{.•' M i;»r . n« ( 4nv •«! I hry Hnvc already l-c^nileft' nlnrd 

• I A k ••! * vMiv * (<» t« ihr mittt abundAat kiMi nmnnc tKe rlifT-hnu«««, iKoufll it t« nul 
• *. .r cKri-. I r.i. i-i iirjf#« •Kai iK« o<.«.u|>atto« of cilff-^«rlling« of tkm M«»a Vcrdt And 
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A »ct niid rum w.is diM nii-retl ihrcc miles brvtuiii tht* hr&t. It was 
iiiiii \\ l.ir;;t'r. .iini < tdwnnl the inp of a iiicn.i 2i)o feet lii^h. Tlie ruom^ w c-r* 
will III. irkftl. .lint ihi ri in.iin>nf the wdoiIcti l>c.iins wen* Mill presrni. The 
>;r.i\rN were iii.trkcil with the •(aiiu- rrtf.nif^iilar stoni' HLibB. Fo<n1 ImimU 
wi rr iiiiiiiil. (irntiiii iiti'<l with a (j:i tUK (»f a hiitiiaii hoing with Hower» anil 

Ih< riiiii> nil ( hcvlnii i'rrrk. near where it t1i»ws into the I^ittte ( ol«» 
raiiti. riiici-n iiiiti-^ trnin WimnIow. iiri'sciitcil a re< taii^'tilar wall, with ro»« 

• if riHiiiis .i|>|i.(r''niiv I hi iit'^iii); a pl.i/a. Criiu'tcritfs yirtilcd a majiirit« ot 
tht* arl:< Ics lojic-i tnt. I'hi- Iniri.iK vmti- iiuiiratcd b\ flat slone^, suiiit- U{i 
ri>;lit. I>:i Msii^ilv hi>ri/<iiiMl. r>.i>ki c plaijiic^ wrrc huriei! with the <l« a«l 
otiii.r lit thciii p.DiiU'ii a >^rt'rii aixl lihie cnlnr; .ilsti. sttific sla)»s orn.iiiit-ritc tl 
Mi;h tri.ii.^iii.ir tiv'nn-s. wUu h rc^ttnlilr thusr on the walls nf the kivas ami 
till • :i;t hiiitscs lit ttic Mesa \'(-ri|i- ami ihtisc wliiih an- painted nn iLnlti^ 

• •I ii: <lrrii Im-.i^i s. ihnu^^h irvcisfit, .iihI riiiliroiiieml mi w eilclifi); hlank«-t«« 
whi ri* tlifv arc t allni hulli rriv sVinliiN. It h.is liccti sii^k^vstrd that thc% 
■in I tin • :i<uil s»iii''o!o Ati .i\i- •>! liliiti- ftniir', nrnaint-iiii'd with .1 %iiii|'le 
III- sfi- . i..^s.«\\.i^ In. nut .iiiil sr\ir.u .irmw ^trai^lilii<:r>. (uu- in the f(>riii ••( 
.1 tfi'j: N|i"!a:' -. ■■! j»i ii.iliiifc: -itniH's, ill ilie i;i.i\ I's, 1 1 tin 11 ion I y «fiiert«-il i»ver 
tlir ^krli toll (it .1 Willi. Ill Miilii atrti tlir sex iif the <lr.i«l. I he most heauti 
fill ••iii.iiiMh: .v.i>« a It ' > h III <ihi II. iiiiriis!ril Mith liiri|i]iii^e. liilaul with 
r<>M^ lit I ,ii{iiii-.i - III! rl\ tittrii l<it.;ri)ii-t with the toriii uf a fr<i|;. I hi« 
u,iH ii'r.t'n !'< •!! ttii liit.i^t i.j .1 skeli r •11. si ler.tl teet hi low the furfair. 
ari'i .IS ah < >..«':i|) r nt :i. '«-.i:t v\iirk. is iiii<«-ir|i.issril A few speriiiien^ ii( 

stii i I .IS \ .1.^-. I Ii! Ill ilii -ti.ii t .1 till.' iv:tti iier!«»r.itiiiiiH Inr ryes, were 

fiiiiini II- M.I- t ?ii-\ liiM n; H'». .i!-'i. iii.inv sj,,-ii annileT-' hr.iielels, lini;er rini;s 
.111'] ;•• r!- i.iu •! ^I.i I-: \v>.<l. lii'iu. .iimI ^lie'l em I'lsteil with turi|Uiti%f 
M.i •> 1.- o !r.i. ■• I'!- ••; ,1 !...;v .i[>ii irriiM, thr {irii|irrt\ nf a warriiir prieM 

1 t;i ; ■ tl ?. !■ •!. II - : : li '..1- i:;.ili\ r i-*r:uli|.M|i es !n tin- aiH lent /ufll 
f in-.i'.' "■ -\ ..r- • -III -.s . ss.-ii!..i \ Mm ".uite a- th.i! m| the 'rusa\an». 
s|i< ^\ .\.j ' !, ,: ' I . |i- .% .1 .1 I iii^i ; - ; ..1 (■ .:\ ii' I vvrr ii 1 1. ■ III :it ani It lit than in 
i:i"!''- • r- * .■ I ..^.i-!- .-: i\ |.aii!'il aiiif rireil. were madr in 
III' :> r--. .- ••' .<• II . I-.-! li.n!- !r.< •i^'T «tr:kin»: hait t)ie form uf a maeaw 
"f ; !?• ' 1 ■ -.1 I: • III I'l .ii .^.l\ I hi- • niiii* . ts thi i Ian with the 
"• \\ '.' • 1 ;>>■?•' •> SiM:'! t ■:.' ri i* ■ > v p ' i!!% tin intlHiati af»<» 

• if • :. > ' *' - : 1' >i ii.ih' .\ K> !i ti I '" I :i -A I 1 -. r'i niii in sn I le\er a wa« 
■li- ■, • . ■ . . ■ . 

!:• : * • I ■- I .isN \\t ^■•i-,- I |j;s I'f"* I'l Ml prehistiiric 

1 ■ ■ \^ .i ' '"A .1.1.. • |. i»- ■.••;* .n ". ill I r ihi Mo^nilun 

• < '. . h .'•»•■.■ : \l' k. •» I rr;i .'•■•: !■ li.ivi Jiern use<l 

\ ' I ' ■ ■ . ' ' • r ,• ■ • • {!• J. ' -■ '■ . : I' f ii:n>inT.«m% Several 

J . .■■ t : I- ; ■ ; I" I -I'll, wh.i h Is the onlv 
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around the courts in which the kivas were situated, or in long 
lincH, with |>assa{;c-ways^ between them, and usually with a wall 
surrounding them. As to the characteristics which are shown by 
the pueblos, we may notice the following elements : int. the walls; 
2nd, the terraces ; 3rd, the balconies m front of the terraces ; 4lh. 
the apartments and the doors into them; 5th, the courts which 
were enclosed by the walls; 6th. the kivas within the courts; 7th, 
the gateways through the walls ; 8th. the walls which surrounded 
the entire village, making a separate enclosure ; 9th, the inner 
rooms, or apartments, above the terrace; loth. the store-rooms 
t>elow the terrace ; 1 ith. the towers, which were frequently placed 
outside of the pueblos ; 1 2th. the garden plats and farms near the 
pueblos; 13th. the springs and sacred wells; 14th. the shrines, 
which were sometimes placed a a distance on the hill tops ; 15th. 
the trails and stairways which led up to the mesas; 16th. the 
irrigatmg canals. All of these elements are found in the ruins 
of the ancient pueblos, showing that there was a great uniformity 
of pueblo architecture everywhere. What is more, the same ele- 
ments are found in the cliflT-dwellings. 

The wild tribes differ from the Pueblos, and among them- 
selves as to the manner of erecting their tents or te|)ees. A 
Tima house is round, like a bee-hive; four posts sup[K>rting a 
rough frame of boards or branches, form the Lasis of this 
structure. I^ng, bent poles are so placed as to meet above this 
rude platform, to which they are tied. Hoops encircle the bows, 
and hold them laterally. Over this skeleton, earth is placed. 
Sometimes a layer of grass or brush is first applied to the frame. 
The whole is nothing else but one of the well-known "dirt 
roofs " that can be seen in any part of New Mexico, with the 
ditTerence. however, that the dirt roof of the pueblo rests on a 
wall of stones or mud I adobe), whereas the Pimas' roof rests on 
the ground and forms a compact cupola. 

The Navajoes and Apaches build their tepees or wigwams in 
conic.il form. They insert poles into the ground in a circular 
form and draw them in to the top. bind them together, and cover 



• 111 t'.# .illa,;* if ( irjild thr {>«»««(•« M^rc B^Arlv aH |»«rfe( tiy ttraix^'t Th« hou*c« w«r« 
*--M-t**. >-. i-aia'-*' r »» In Shumt>-(>.»«i fh« hoi.t^ft wrre arranged abo*it a h->llo« ttjuA.c. 

• '11 h iKfT^ MAX ati rntr*ns.i> onljr at one r-irner | he trrrac«« %lo{>««) to«rar«J thu inuri 

I ■ \(«>*' •:4(n««i ttier« «rr« ihrr* »ui h h Alow «<juar««. vith a tirigl« entrance t<» cacIi, the 
i^'rat .ni'i -•«(! h-)u«e« Wo^ AfiAnc'*) in parailei r^>««, «ith tran%««r»^ f.i«k« »< r\>*% tht ' 
''. '. •' *a S t i.r« In IVft< aUo «n<i in Nrufia « h»i h are >iii) tillage*, the h-iii««« are arranged 
M* • A 4'i;e, I'rrf u;«r ■ .tii't and ( rm jin eliptn al fif ire. wtth »* veral Mpenlng* lhri>ti(h the 
r ..■>• :hr ifi'rti .r In Neuiria ihr tillage i« in the Ioimi of acreM.eiii, «kith • block oi 

' ik » ' f-iflee-i t!.r h \\**\ In kintir! (tir ( i:ti<tiri||{k are arianicet) in the f ■rtii of an irregular 
- "ir I'.: t% in ihr centre, w^l i\ i» dtain«<i > y a «ink in the me%a. ttui there are e^ca- 

• *■ .% " « t. urt whuh Are tleM^ned for the «t-irin|{ of water In *he Zuni village there 
.\ •■ .af|^e c •art K:'. >>f the T-uiUiingt are arranged nrutind thi%. furmiMg great Motkt 

• ■ I* • »i.Mte« n»« a^.'ve one another, the highest viory lietng in the (.entre, thu« 
.•• k «-. .r'e( .'at | > 'amid the pa«%ftgr.«ray» b«i«eea the (•utiding% are long and narrow. 

a A * * t ' »g 'I. a.. Ihe i<iiehl>« on the Kio (ttande are generally compact and i%oiaied, 
< ! * e • . 4 t!.e .i(>^n Ibrre are very few encl(>«ure« er « ourt« within then 

4^ '^e.t '.ui't ft a point having mt tpe* tai ad»aninge for defence; convenien>e to 

• a" «r»a 1! •! ,a-i.r •ti: ha* apparent!) led to the tetectioo of the ute I hit hat kuhjected 
1: :i , « - t > tfir »a-iie ifii4*nce% that at an earlier date pri>duced the CArefuHy vailed fjrtre«« 
i >^ •' t^i" •**>>.. w*iere the de'ei»i« e eActency era* 4n« to well-plaMied and cootiructed 
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the whole with a skin : leavin;^ a linlc at the top for the escape of 
the smoke, though thoir winter houses arc Ituilt mnrc like the 
dirt houses of thi- Pini.is, hut differ from them in that ihe doo*- 
projects something like a clurmer window, and has blankets ot 
different colors hanKin^; in front. The Nav.ijoes have the xingu- 
Ur custim of p;iintin^ the r<i»f tif their sacred tent or hut with 
the sembl.'ince of a hununi/.ed rainbow, the arch covering the 
toji, but the feet and le^'s are upon one 
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link tojih III Sir)> ITiute, the ulu* flopc wat divided by low (too* 
limit, line .ilxivc tti« other. idIo level lerracc*. evidcnlly detiKoed (or 
1 |il.i[^. Ibc »tin: at llindelief founl on the GiU, which ruemble tbc 
Ir irri4<r>. in Ih; iine |irulurin)[ diitticti of loutherD Europe. 




.'iiulil lijve Ixrcn difficult li 
I, hut f'lr tht' verlii'al >nil honionial lir 
uuliint't o< the cloirly-packcrd Mni 

Dil battlemenii of » cattle, and 
ii'link; piiMli'in enhanced the pictureniuc eflfect. When the 
' .cnp'tirei 'prol»>>lr ih<>te of the Moquii herdsmen —could 
tierol .(Niiik: ihe limhcr side of the valley. On either tide 
ere rut into terrace*, and laid out into gardens, which 
rd (r-itn .tn upper reservoir. The whole reflected freat 
tti<* Mi|ii'«' in^rnuiiir and skill in the depanmeni of 
" ■ ' ■ 1 reservoir* were of panlv- 






in^lf built, and th; irrijiatiQE pipe* caavenientfir 
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arran^^cil. Ttic litUc enniens were neatly lafdttiit. The waNs of th« trr 
rari-s are kept 111 giHidirnnrlitton and pmervation. The stnfie afid e^flk 
fur (licir (uiiAinii lion they i arr\' in filankets upon tlu^r shoulders frtHn the 

valley beluw. 

The most remarkable sppcimens of terraced hilts arc thos« 
in the Sierra Madrc in Mexico. The following is the description 
given by Mr. Luniholtz: 

■ 
Tills Sierra M.ulre n-Kion is ver^ nth m remains of ;i limK-a^o>vaiii»bc4 
r.K t' ot (Miiple. lit utiniik hi^itirx ;is yt'i knows nothing. Deserted pucbius. 
cniit.iiiun>; Miuair stime liunscs. arc ir(-i|iic'iiilv iiiri with. They are ifcncr- 
aily tn!i{iii ii[i tup ii! ihc lulls .itiil iiii»iiiii.tiii*i. ami are sometimes surfiyundrd 
hv fiiriilii .itioii'> 111 llir sli.tpcrnt ^tniu- iial.<^. Isulated hoiisct. tliailr of »l(»flC 
an«l I i.i\ . .iiiil pi.t^irrri'.. mi th.it they liM<k white at a distance, arr also found 

.iliit thr Ml All .III- I .111 Iii<-Iii i..i«>,is lilaih .1-. 

1 he iiiii^i iii'iC-ii stihi: It niaiiih an-, hnwcvfr. in the raves, wliiih t i»ntaiii 
i;rii:ips ••! h<'<i>r*«. sniiiftunt-!! three stiirii-!» hi>{h. Triiu hcras. nr stone Irr 
r.ii I N..III Imilt -ti nisN m .irl\ r\i rv litth v.illex It-n tn twentv ID nuiiit>cr in 

■ 

»i>:iic (ii iltt III r\iii(-iitl\ tiir .1^111 iiltur.il piirp<)sr>. On very steep mtMin 
t.dii sKJf^. these tcrr.n rs wirr .iNloiiishiii)* stnii itireii. fifteen, and even 
twiiii\, tilt hi^'h. uiiil ••! k'lt.ii ^iilid stoiir<i. in thi- i V( lopean sivle of ma- 
soiir \ 

I he <l(-!< rt-ive .irclii lecture of the I'licblos is a most distinctive 
and proiTiinc-Mt tcituit 1 his, some ot the recent explorers and 
thosf- wild ,i(c iiinti'itril with the l\thnolo^ical Hureau, have 
iiiii:iiin/t (!. .in<{ \\,i\r niaintaineil tli.it there were no fortresses, 
hut ihcy .irr im - -ii-isunt with tluinsclves. Mr. MindelcflT says 

f r" • ■>. ■ <i!li> r pur- v •'■• !' i.^.-.r strut iiirrs. fnriii .1 i\pe which 1% 
eii'.r' \ ■■' - :■ .« :i " U > jii* ' •> rf/.>>i. I lie ir.i^nii is sirnp!i' lllilllJr* 4r!. 
i- I i.i-'-. ' i"' \* I -. it«- . I ;■■ il :■. .1 -!.i»;r I'l ■ i;Iiiii' hi>;hi r thjin thjt 
.i'!.i ::• . 'I • ir, '•: ' ; .' ■!• r- '. I i- !Tiir.il..tt within the iiiiiil* t»f 

!!.• ; ■ -'f ' -'^-ii- '■■.:,il**l ■ '. !r-;i ihi ii « h.ira< Irr. and the 

■*■•■''• 'I •• -. J k ' ■ ■ •-: i — r.-. :■ bi r Sdl .is ti<rtre%>eft. their 

■ i*- f . s I • • u • '. : 'I. ir ri •' ct ip;..liil'!\ of these sirui turc* 
■■••■■ ■ ■ r- ■ ■ . i?','»- ■■ I. : . • ■■! 1" Siiituri'iis f-\anip1i« arr 

■ • '■ ■ ' " M I . A ■■.:lil iliMi^ir ihe ilrfrn«Mr 
. .1 ■ .' ... j. • I ■.,.■•■. u • tiT. !hr .«ni icnt l>uiMer» 
I... • .: ••, •-..i- ..:■ ■ :. ! Ill ii.i'.iir.il ad«aiitah:e» of 
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!•■•■• ■ r ■ ■ ■' • M. : ' ■■' ll.r "I'l : ■;• '1 1 '••iildirt in thuo* 

,; ■ • ....... . ,. ,_ ,. , .i"..r-"* t«i "■■■:i!» .irea "f tili^hlc 

• . I : *•• . . ••:••■ "i. «:tf •■! tht Vil .i^r, Jhd WM% 

.« -Ik' I-. f 1 '. ■!. ^ r"j-.:rrnn'iit wj« t-i»n«id 

:■ • ■ . ^ ■• .1'. I ' ■;■• ii'v !• ilr?i lis. . fi r '.he l.iRer «a» 

! ■ - :.'s ire :r :c . *en of the 

! : •■ I ■ . • r : ! frj« > si mt p«irt >' •n > if ihe I nitrd 

^' ■- •}• r- I'. ?» w IS nn iiiiliiarv art. uf 

• ■ " •■ 'Is ;• .'eiv •'.^fi-r:siie strut lurrv smb 

«■ ■ A ■ .* .. .1 r • •»• o- .irfiT.-f nrvr* re^i'hrd attv 

. f .■ '• *• -..■.. ^.. ' I'. ■ IS .V dffendi->l ftiicfora »il- 

«.;'• r : ■: ■ : ■ vi I- ■ .1 t :ipr. > . mienl of l^ie SiM. 

i:i'^ .".■: \ :i !:- i;/,rr»-::i'j::! \*i!ii ihc ti'slimOny of thc 

>j».tM :i ' N -. •:"{• i 11^ ! i.i ■•^!ii^ IS the i!cscr<ptiun given by 
I .f-taM' ■! I M- - ivs 
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nri ( [.iFP-nu'ELiTRs and the witn triiiks. 



sTrctt. an-1 rhr tljl 
.iml t\ 



■kr lh< 
hrivht 
I. llir 




JII.I ilu'M- ii|>|>rf h..u»e- an- 
ihc mrMn* ul tlitettdiiii; ihiiil. 
ll Ik-k'H ti> Miiiw iin u> thrre. 
Mini l)ir t.il.r KK.k rrfliK'- 
iimlcT iVie winui iii ihr iil- 
l.^r, *huh r>l.iiil Kill like 
ImIiihiit^ wtlh wwhIcii pillatk 
)«'[<r.itb. hr.auM ilH't Krrxr 
Allt .i-r 1...1.I.I* to K.. »!• to 
ilimr 1 1.1 ll iiiiirk. Mill r ihri tlo 
lint >MM- jnt •loitritlMli'w. 

1h. tolliiuinf; is his 
ife-M:ri|i|)>>ii "f I'ccos. or 
ticuy<\ the vitlayf which 
tlw Ctinianches. .a wild 
iriht.-).ha<) hesict't.-il.but haJ 
been unable to c;i|>tiirt.- on 
account of its strength: 



L< 'Hf i\ » vitUgr iif iic.irly liv« hunilrnl t 
,;1iiiiii ihji iniiiiirv. It is Miiiiirr, iitnali-il I'ti 
II. I in tlir inidilte. .mi 
,^:i., ,-,u,l.i.. Itiehi.iiv 




.11. r iiuiilr. »hi< h they jic ablr ti. diicit. The iii'.>|.lu of i)>i- 
>t ili.It ni> iiii* has been ^lik to coiitjuer ibcm. and ilui ilic) i.>>ii' 
>ii *L..j|;ci xltty wtkh. 
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This quotation shows that the Pueblos were at this time be^^ct 
by the wild tribes, and were obliged to dwell in fortified villaf^cs 
The 'iamc is proved by the clifTdwellinfjs farth.T north, esprci 
ally by those which have been recently disccivcred in Rum 
Canon, and are described in Popular SritNct- fur April, l8<^. by 
Mr. VV. K. Moorehead. Cuts illustrating; them have been kin'i.v 
loaned us, and are furnished here. The following de.'icriptton is his 

The* rAiiyon that contains the ruins does not .ivt'r.ikTC more than »e\rnt« 
feet in ilcpth It is not vt-ry wiilo, yet a wililer pl.ii <■ tin scarct-U '^ 
ima^Mne«l. ^t^-^X « r.i>;s of s.in«tstone )ui out on ntlirr si<!r; ina^ses \ii riM k 
have tuinhletl into the kior^e Ik-1ow; a lUnsc v.'r(i\%tl) of ^.11:0 ))lI^h iii^rr« 
the lottoir.: while the topmost Inl^t-N li.tiiv: tor iii.tnv \.imIs over the « Iitf 
forming; natur.il 1 avrs. Ihi- inlLitHtarits took .iil\.iiii.i|;i of the iiij< i e»»ihlt 
it.itiire of the k:<>r^'e, and h.iM- huilt four kinds of >.trurturr». Kirst, turcr 
toMrrt. wiiti VI rv thil k w.ilN. pl.urd iifKm foinni.indiriL: |'o&iiionH. ^nond. 
sni.ill puehlos, liuitt so .in to he |>roici ted i)\ the toners, third, lair tlwf II- 
n);s or rjvi villu^^'t s, w hit ti i onsiNtid of (tnr **t uiore h.iIK em lu»in^ <i 
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n il'.r I ■ 1% < * t. ■. 'K' r- ■■ • !■■.•?! .,.'->' r !^ps r ^■ >iiiiM iMitlr^ ihr 
liii-t li'sfi.f !.. ?!.■ Ml*"' ■% .1 :• ! ■! !?!- »'• '.ii 111! while t irt iiljr 

»• I -«••!•• , • ■ rfn f V ■ ■! . '.^ !*. i . .i.iK ■.. .* •! •. \\\v MihIiiW l«»i»nr 
•ItT. . f.. .■ ^ :■ s- -ii ri^: I .i\ *•' < •■.!■ f ■ ■.' '■ • . I . 'I I rrtii i!n« of a 
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ill :•'. I I. !■ \.- ': *}i n ■ P* . :< 
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■ w in, while the cncmie* would be ob]iK«d m icalc the chfl. The rafirn 
•ill I he lowera are in the latt itaKe* of decav- The maiiunry ii eicctlent. 
I Itionr tvtttfinii 1)1^x4 inihei hai been uMd in the coiiftTurtion. 

When one cntitiilcr* that ail theie Ihiiuundi al Mtx-ki wrre hewn out 
siont- tooli. laihiiincd into butldintti by tiriniilive masoni. ihai arche*, 
<>rw4>t, wiiitlovs. ami porl-hule» were arcuratrly, ne^ily. and luliitanti- 
\ <<in-.tru<t<-d. one mint m cord the builderi a deKr*^ ol archilrrtural 
ill ie.i< hril unly in nthrr Undi hy people who had ii>e nu- of metal. 

Hollow ll»uldenc-|»ui)d«in thpvaircvat the junriiun i ( the upper can- 
n-. It IS ihirtv-nine fee! limit, and iweoty (e<-t hiKh • Ilcneath the 
ulder i« a hollow rave, which ■■ wallnl and dividt-d into two room*, 
■err .itc l)i« rutni of a tower on lop of ii. A Miuare lower I in ttandi 
<>>ii ihe lojinioit leditr. where the canyon loikk. Thr entrant e fare* the 
moil I lirri* are oii windiiw*. liut twenty port hol«» in the walln. The 
ii.iii e It three or tour feet Irom the cilijc of the otivon. It rornmanda 
; iiiipriiiri led bouldi-r. iihriDe. »r dwellinit lieluw. The tiiuarc tower Itij 
the ijIIiji lower Handing It wai built upiin a boulder ten fert hi|th. 
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le. and twenty feet Iiwir, It orifinally had four •lorin. three 
Ki* standiri);. There arc no port-holei in the lower *lory. a 
Ml ond and verv inanv in the third. The fourth story com- 
II aboie. Ihe d.wfwiiv i» T shaped. The tower taper* at 
s dcMKneit lor defence. Should ihe cnemv succeed inelud- 
iweri. they would lie unable tii pan thit in »afeiy. It will 
ir m.ip that the ruins are all hunrheil toEether at the head 
It seems to have liecn a preferred iihii for dwellinRi, and, 
■ verv viul point to be defended. Here were two cave*. 
I on the map. tower i. splendidly commands both iif these. 
a (;o feet in length, and Iweniy fccet in hei|;hl. and con- 
coiiipannienl dwellinic of nine momi. which covered an 
4iity fret in length, fourteen feet lo heii{ht, and sixteen feet 
n the summit meaa. extrndine back front the eil)rc ii a i;ood- 
1 rums, protected by two buildinf* which hat 
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fortress — from the ancient ruins on the Rio Verde, The hill- 
top-fortt Hhotv that even thin region wai invaded by the wild 
triben. and was abandoned because of their continued presence 

IV, The contrast between the Pueblus and the wild tribes is 
Dutiifcst not only in their works and relics, but especially in their 
dress and physical appearance. We shall, therefore, call atten- 
tion to them. 

The wild tribes remain in about the same condition that they 
Wire before the time of the Discover}-, and are separated from 
tlio I'licblos by two or three periods of progress. Their clothing 
>hows the difTerencc between them. The wild tribes generally 
w( nt nearly naked, but the Pueblos were thoroughly clothed, 
except when engaged in their religious ceremonies. 

Imiialion i« a faculty which is common with all Indian 
tribes, and there is no 
doubt that the wild tribes 
and I'ueblos alike bor- 
rowed many customs and 
forms of art from those 
who were at a distance. 
Still the modern Pueblos 
li.ive [>.'issed from the age 
of stone into the age of 
iron, without the use of 
cop|>er or bronic; but 
thi.- antitiuatcd plou^^h, 
the Iwo-whcekd cart, the 
clumsy iron ox, the im- 
jtrtcct saw arc now found 
jMiong them In place of 
Ihc wojdcn stick, they 
unc the hoe in planting. 
Thiy also itso the chisel 
.mil augi-r in place of the 
hn drill. They raise 
wlic.n, batley, melons, 
.i|i|)lcs, |K-ars, peaches, 
.mil );r.ipes, own cattle, 
ilii-cp. domestic dogs and 
cats. They uie wool for 
their garments, and use 
tho old musket, powder 
And Irad instead of the 
t>ow and arrow; but they arc still in a st^te of transition from 
■.ti'iic to metal Their pottery is not as elaborate and as full of 
symbolism as centuries ago. It >:ontains figures and ornaments, 
which arc evidently borrowed from the white man, mingled with 
others which were inherited from their fathers. 
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The cuts show the contrast between the Indian tribes. In one 
l>rou{) wc have a Sioux warrior, a Navajo, and a Ute dressed in 
modern costumes, showing the eflect of contact with the whites: 
but the spears and arrows shi.w their original weapons. In 
another case, the Pueblo woman is dressed in modern costume, 
but she shows mnrt' taste and neatness of apparel. The usual 
custom or style of wc.iring the hair is shown in the picture of 
the ^irl. The picture of the A|>ache runners shows the form of 
the hunter Indian, as compared with the Pueblos. 

The Willi tribes ditTcred among themselves; but the Pueblos 
were everywhere the same. The Navajoes cultivated by irri (Ra- 
tion aiul lived in lo^-cabins, while their cousins, the Apaches. 
moved to and fro. subsisting on the chiise, and on murder and 
ra[)ine. The Vumas in Central Chihuahua were village Indians, 
whereas tlii>se ot New Mexic(> lived in a condition little better 
than that of the tribes of the Plain. On the other hand, the 
tribes on the Kio Grande irrigateil their lands, while the tribes on 
the s<i c.illed "Mr.lano" — those who inhabited the village of 
Tabira and iX> neighboring settlements, who were strictly 
Pueblos — liepended upon the annual precipitation for their 
irops. and upon tanks In their drinking water. 

Many of the Ap-iches dress in skins, or with a blanket around 
the waist, the remainder being left completely nude They paint 
their faces or bodies with lines of black and white, which are 
syinbolu- ot the* n.itiire powers They are tall and straight. 
Usually with black eye^. Ihiir h.iir is coarse and black. Their 
t!an« es are ^ni li as were common in prehistoric times; they still 
cnnttnur tin* scalp d.mce, anil oci asii»nally the deer-dance, in 
winch the pf-rtiiriM(-r we.irs a ilecr mask with its antlers and doe« 
the itimpin^; ui'l lii^h stepping, iinit.iting the motions of the deer. 
Soiiif- ot tlifin livr in caves, .ind sc.iuc-ly plant or raise anything, 
biit stibs'.st iii.iinly by hunting 1 hey have a conception of 
:h'- loui I. inl nil p Mrits a^ my^tu re;.Mons. .md .i folk lore which 
iIifTers '-fitii' '•> ti 'III thit ••! Th'- I'dcbliis. Iheir burial customs 
tlirtf-r Ihf-'ir.ti! IhmIv is neither liiiined iior entombed, it is 
rill !<i>e«l )i\ .1 r.i<i'- hut iir l> r.v r liiitlt nt nibble or sttine, the 
«\'-.ip<>ns plii'-.j (f^^hit the l>o'!\- l'«itti ry ves^cU are |>crforated 
• ti [•! 'Ken ' kii!' <i. ' .is ihr- >.i\ mi-.; is i irnamrnis, trinket*. 
.itul pluTiit-s IP- .ii!<!'>i t'l th'- ••th'-r .i[tic'.eN th it shall accompany 
thi- i!'jiirffi| .iM'- t-' til" li.ipj.v huiihn^ ;;r«Kin«! 



NOIKS ON TMK INDIANS OF WASHINGTON. 

BY lAMKS WICKRRSHAM. 

Ihc Washington State rhilolo|;ical Society is devoted to 
the siudy ot lanj^uajjcs: the department of American lan^^uat^es 
was ori^aiii/cd for the* purpose of procuring vocabularies, study- 
ing the structure, and thus to some extent preserving the native 
lan^ua^es of the State. Printed schedules will be furnished to 
tliosr students who will aid in gathering this material; the 
schedules will belong to the society; the vocabularies will be 
stuilicd. I (Mnpared. printed, and thus preserved, to the end that 
these r.ipidly disappearing tongues may not Ih* lost. 

It is well at the beginning that the members of this depart- 
ment ti) know who these nations were and whatregion they occu- 
py d. we may more satisfactorily do our work of recording and 
preserving the dialects, if we know something of their location 
and history. We will feel more at ease if we are introduced 
to some ot the explorers, travelers, and philologists, who have 
h( rctoforc visited the tribes; and we will be more careful of 
our W(»rk. if we ex.imine the very respectable lal>ors of those 
wIk) liavr preceded us in the field which we are organized to 
explore. The first requisite for the successful completion of a 
t.isk <»t this kind, is to acquire a fair idea of its scope and 
ihaiacter. What nations are we to study? Where do they 
reside ' W hat wcr*- their names and history? What languages 
dh! ihty speak, and to what distant tongues were they allied? 
\\ hat philologists have examined their languages, and where 
in.ty w( hnd standard guides in our labors? A general view of 
tlu wht»le subject embracing these points will certainly aid us 
in i^atiurin^^ and preserving the Indian languages of our State 
without wandering too far .iway from the paths followed by 
tliox- Ami ricanists who have gone this way before us. We 
t.ike this vi« u. not that we must blindly follow their trails, but 
that v\r mav r<cognize them when found, and may not unwisely 
lead "tf mto the wilderness. 

I he earlirst >panish, Knglish. and American explorers did 
n»» mor» than mention the existence of the native tril)es along 
the se I i<).isis u\ our State, without giving us anv information 
loin hing either their names or languages. Our first authentic 
information tomes from th<* journals of Lewis and Clark, who 
wintereti in iSo; ^ at the mouth of the Columbia River. They 
i ame iriio the ^tate from the cast, and thence down the great 
n.rr to its mouth, visiting and becoming somewhat ac(}uainted 
•A:th a!! the tribes ol the Slate, except those on Puget Sound 
.tnd n..rthwar<l 1 hey noted the use of different l.mguages, 
.in<i l<n ttctl and gave name to most of the tribes who lived on 
or Arrr known aloni^ the Columbia River. While they printed 
n.. \«.i al.ulancs in their journals, they gave us a very interest- 
ill.; (!• scription of the manners and customs of the tribes and 
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I lie tir>t kiP'wn ci-nsus. Inclmliiv^ the Nc/ Tcrccs tribes, the. 
c.iU iilale^l th.it there ^verc ;ti.iii.u Iiuh;in*i east of the C'asc.i-:'-* 
tiul ii.iiie th.ii) S.>i') Ahuit/ the iimth liaiik i>t the Cdliiiii**: i. 
u« st lit the iiifiitU.iin^. up ti> aihl inrlinlin^ the C.'<>A!:t 
("heh.i l'^. ai-.ii < >;MiMiilt. I hey ina«le iio inenti<iii i)f the \'::^ : 
"^ixinti li liii <^. I h< lii^t Mfhci.ii attempt to (jht.iiii the Iiiiii.i:: 
piip-.i!.:; inn It! the tiilx-s nciiipvin^ tlu* present hiuits nl ...j: 
^t it' u.i- iiuiilt 111 \^.yh l»\ (itiveninr h*sepl) I.aiie. lia-ci: 
prt)l»a->iy .pi>ii tiu'ptior lliulsnit li.i\ reitsus of |S.):. .ttii! t«i.;:i : 
ill lU'ta.i iM thc'iepiiit 1)1 thi COiniiiisMun* r dI liuiian Arr.i::- 
!••! I ^ ;u hi Imih iiiiiiU'iiclat.Lie aiiil pM|)iiI.itiuii. th' iep*ir' ••: 
<ii>\iii<M I iiK- <liitr-i^ ln»in that itt i>ii'>. Maiiv ot the oi<! 
I 'A . - .in>: ( l.iii. ir l>.ii m.iimcs ,it th>' iiiK.iih f.)t tlie ( • ■'u.rnl> 
ail- ii> .M>: iti t iu' i(-p>'i I ••! 1 ' 1 1. Ill the idteiiiir and nn the i.p^-er 
t "1 .mi .1. h'»\\« V ■ r. ihrir uas .in iiilire Mii.imin^ ni the ti Ncs 
I n-'ii ai : <)! . ■ -ii'ii*'. t« m. .n i ni ihii;.; !• • th' I .e\\ is .tiii! i lar k 

« 111- .-. «M-t -i! tiir ' a-« ai!' Mmmtaiiis, tlu- Lane rcpoit im:iii 
■' I " imt il)« '..t 1 .'. ■ . th'" ii'|Miit ill I ^ ' sht»v\i li inure tii i 

■i «»nc Ij.ili ..t vw t<Mn \\".t^hm_,ti'i.. u hile tliat ul 1*4, 
. I . (■ ■■■ ' ■■ '11 .tl the I- . iuM r.\ the l,ev\is .iiul I'l.irk 

::; I ■ ■ ' iic! e A ci f . 1 ii«li.i:i- n : he piescnl hiiiils u! 

•' 111 1^ :• . t!.< !• WLir \t .! I ,. • \\hi!«- the ci I'.si;- **l 

•■ • : :i*c I ■'•:.; ji",ii. '!■•■*■« '-'Mis m ihe Ni»rr ii 

:il :;i"-.\ t h ' ■' 'l.e' hin«n»rv .41^,^011 Ir 1^ 
!i -' 111- !■• '::.f. f ;.;ii''.'. :i i.p with I lie n'li 

I . . ! . I : : \ ' 1 ! : 
• i'. r 1 ;. :i- ■" 

I'..! 1:1 : , •: . ■ ■ 
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however, can uiuli rstand his Chinook jargon sermons, and all 
join in sin^ini; the same: jar^^on hymns, althnu({h. otherwise 
th' y are unal)le to converse. 

S«ven separate stock lan^u.it^t'S werr orii^inally spoken 
within the present limits (if the state of Washington, vi/.: < 1 ) 
I lir Uikashan. spokt-n by thr Makah bands at C.ipe I'lattcry. 
I't.inu-ily th<'ie were seven or cij^ht villages of thrse people at 
N« .ih H.ty, Cape Mattery, and Cape ()sette; they are now con- 
^rej^^ateii a! Neah Hay, Waatch. and Oselte; they spoke a lan- 
•^ lav^* » losrly nlated to th.it used on the west coast of \'an- 
1 uii\eis Island, and came from that ipiarter. ( 2 ) 1 he >alishan, 
l^ th«* int»st widrly spoken stock of the State, e\tf*ndin^ from 
thr ( It in d'Alenr and Spokane on east, to the (Juinaiilt and 
( »iiilla\-iite on the west; it was spoken by the Clallams and 
1 iiinini (»n the north, and the C'hehalis and Cowlitz on the 
sojth. It was the lanj;uaj»e of the Puj^ct Souml tril»es. ( ;> The 
( hinookan was spoken at the mouth of the Columbia River 
and 1)11 >h«ial-watrr Hay; it wasone<»f the first coast lan^ua^^es 
kiifwn to the early explorers and lur-traders. and became the 
b.ise «•! the traiie jarj^im; the Chinooks flattened the foreheaci, 
aii'l lh.it tiibr was the center of that custom. {4) The >hahap- 
tian w.is the lanj^ua^e of the Nez l*ercc, the i*alouse. the 
KIu kit.tt. and the \'akima. upon the appearance of the white 
man. it was fast movin*^ southward, and had already reached 
the headwatirs of the Multwomah. (;) The Waiilatpu in- 
t ' iMed tlie C ayu^e tribe ne.ir Walla Walla, and a small but now 
. \tiii. t tfih<- in ()rej;t»n. {(>) The Chimakuan stock takes its 
:i »'n« imin the subtribc which lived on the (Juimper peninsula. 
sMith t»t I'oit lownsrnd. The ( >uillavuteH lived on the i'acific 
It .i« h at 1 a Push, at the mouth oi the (Juallayute River, and 
the lli»h subtribe at the mouth of the lloh River, belonj^s to 
tlrsNtotk I here are but few ( >uillavutes and lloh left, and 
\ rt tcwer i»t the original Chimakum; the latter maybe sought 
t»i ;n the ( himakuan \alley. south of Port Townsend. or 
.itn.:nil th« Indian camps .it Port l.udlow or Port damble. 
1 !n^ stMi k and the subtribe Kwalio<|ua oi the Athapascan. 
• !• ^rwr most pr<»mpt ami car« ful study. f«»r the present 'genera 
t .Ml i-- th< II la^t. 17 I I he Athapascan, spoken by a small tribe 
■ n th'- Hoist, )rt and Pe-ell prairies on the headwaters of the 
< !n liali-* and Willopah Rivers. This tribe has jjre.itly interested 
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t.r th. st(K k Irom which it sprang is spread throughout the 

\ i .»ii \..!Iey. anil reaches (rom the Arctic ( >cean to Mexico; 

!t t'l th- Pacific to Hudsun l^ay. The l'mp<|uas of Orej^on. 

\ i\a ..s. and the dreaileil Apaches of Arizona and Nfexico 

! . ■•• It The presence of this offshoot in our territory 

• ' t tioiired by Horatio Hale, the philologist of the \\ ilkes 

\\ r.iiti..:» n ispwho ^^ave to the irib*- the name Kwalio«pia; 

• ?;. •■ : ii> attiniiy with the lan^juajje sp«»ken by the Klal- 

• uho ri nhIci! on Wapatoo Island, on the south side of 

. • * ''l .'lil.ia River. Hale jjave a short vocabulary of the 

.ttskania. but I do not find a specimen of the Kwalioqua. 
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In iS;;, lu)\vfver. (irorjjc (iibi)s wrote al>oul twi» hundr* •: 
wiirds of llir Kwalinqiia, whirh, under the name of Willopah. 
seems to Ite the only vocahulaiy now existing; of this di iIcl" 
Two or three years a^o. Maii»r rnwell. chit-f nf the Hurea:i ••: 
l'!thnoli)^;y. sent me a copy of this vorabiilary. and I iiistir urt-.i 
inquiry f«»r .iny one who coulil sp«ak it. (icor^c l.esclii. v\hu 
is pro)i.i[)ly the nio^t competent Indian lin^^iiiNt in this ^t.t;r. 
infonm d me that nne \'iicktoii. near the C'hehalis rescrv.tTiu . 
rould spi-ak it, and we visited this i»hl m.in this spnn;;. .\ii«t 
.m explanation wt- were surprised .tiid (h'li^hted to finil ni»T **n\\ 
tliat lu'foidd t.dk It, hilt th.it he .ind his father, Skoti-knu riKih. 
were ihc pei^nns fmni wliom (til>l>s ohtaincd Ins Niu.ihulary in 
1^;; With .1 I up\- of (iihlis' v(>cal)iil.irv in mv h.iiid. 1 ^<<i.n 
piovcd to in\ satistai'tion that this old in. in u.is the nientii ul 
pcisdii hi- pretended to he. lor he i['i\r nu- the siiiiu' wori!**. and 
l.uicil to Ti-nH-inhci ihosi i.ickin^ in the (liMis* inainiscripT I 
found tliK'c pcfNon^ (and iIk re .ire no iiiom- i who can ^pc-.ik 
the Ku.ti:iHj;i,i. A hi!e I fiuinii Imt om-who talked the Ki.il^ 
k.iir.t di.i!c» I. \'i p.iiiis oji^dit t" !>«■ >|»;ire<l to pnM*r\i the 
l\u.i!:r>i}':.i. .iiu! .is luui li iulornKilioM .is poNsjIilc concerniif^ 
thr tiilit 

I pull :i.\- --..'.:. e-^tiiin. I'rof. Il.iil.in I ^inith. .ictinj^ for ihr 
Atufiii.iu \I:;-mmii ■■! N.itural lli*-torv ••! New York, ha^ 
.(Iff il'v t .1^; Mw t' ituM-s ot old N iiukton, the last man of thi 
K .\ .t!:ii-: I. t»l uhom ll.i!r s.i\-^. •* tlK\ are hcdil. hariiv. \\ :li!. 
.III'! ^ iv.i;.;i- ' <ii:tiN ■A.i> iitii: iiir-i! !>\ .III old Indian thai the 
Kl.i!^k.iMi.i. ■■ till Tnrr!\ • w ii' 'I tlif pi nr ir^* on the I sihalis at lU- 
ni".!}i"i !i.«- ^i. :.i.'ini- i: ■ I. ivxli'-ff ( (-iitr.ili.i .inil Kochestrf 
ii'iu s! M'! I. i' .f. "U til'- I I.! ;ir • • .;.i'j!r. !• It the countrx . 
• I' • --ril ill- ' ' ■! .luhi I I ■ r. 'I .til- : ■ •' . |»;f ■! tl]' iii< iiint.iin^ to | he 
N<i :'ii 1 r -Mi till t If. .••I-: iti* «' i . ■»■]::' ••[ this mi;'ratuin 
■.;i'. ■!! V ■'::-•!■: \ ■;• "». :■ -tt .nii! li.r K".i! '(..im.i woman. I am 
n- . '..• 'i !«• • III I T •I'l- .iv .f-j ; !■ .[I IV--. .1 i>i j (III ilii sf pi oplc a** 
I i!!sv.. .. .: -, * • \\- A' i. i; i •■ i:i 'i i: '■> 'i ! Iir ■.:.]■• r I'r.i/er Kivcr . 
M i: .1 •:!• '■ •'^ !!..i. ::.' i:n •■ •■ ['.-■' Th.i' liri propir inter- 
in.ri:' : 'a ':. ':.' ::.;i ..i •■! ' •:•- •■•!!. who ,i!»ii rn,-!i»ni'ed !«• 
\\\r \lh.i: ■ a:\ >\- ' 'i 

J I •■!!•• I ! ii' I :i- :..i:i ii r M r •■.!■■!.■•« ^iir^ua ^f . the 
k -A .i':- ■■ -ri ! ;ii- I ■ ■; ! : .i! \ ■ • . :* ; '".i \- I w .is Mirpris«*«I 

\* ?!..- ! i * ' Ul r-\ »::::•: t* :.■;. ' Jiir ' i ' !"» V"- ali:il.iry diH 

•■ ; ! !i «! '..*'• I- i I , ■ i !■•■ ■■..■: I- t i • • .r ^ prt'^r nee a% 

p!.i:''.v .1' 
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(irsirc to aid in (;ath(*rini; material; and it is hoped that by the 
next .inniial mct-tin^; we may have collectrd such lists and 
otlu'i tiMtrrial, as will encourage us in a renewed attempt to 
pit SCI vc il)c diahcts of the tribes that preceded us in the pos- 
scs.iun of the splendid state of \Vashin(>[ton. In the name of 
I his Mu'irty, you are requt-stcd to lend your aid in (father- 
in^ the lan^ua^es. traditions, and archa*olo(;y of these tribes, 
upoti the* express promise that all such work shall belong' to 
\\\c society and to the public, and that every student employed 
sh.iil have tull and fair credit for work done. 



I klHIsTDklC MAN IN SOITHKASTKKN INDIANA. 

it\ II. (I AV MIM.KK. 

Hctvvccn Pittsburg, Pa., and Cairo in Illinois, and along the 
tdbutarics ot the Ohio Kiver. as well as on both sides of that 
siicMin. there evidently dwelt, before the coming of the white 
in.in. multitudes of people of another r.ice. This locality must 
h ;\< 1m en near the center of population, as it is of ours at the 
prt sent dAv. Their territory, judging by the remains, included 
th< \.illcy of the Ohio, from the Allegheny Mountains on the 
east to the Mississippi, and extended from the Cumberland 
Mount.iins on the south to the northern lakes. The aborigines 
who inh.ibited this region were probably the most advanced of 
.ill the liulians this side of Mexico and Arizona. They had 
coinini.iih .ition with all parts of the country from ocean to 
oieaii. liicy were very skillful artisans; and. as is the case 
wiih the present race, this was one of the centers of their \iide- 
spread ti.idc and commerce. Hut they have vanished, and are 
.••»m- i«« that great beyond, from whence no traveler has ever 
tetufiicd. and all that we know of them has b(*en learned from 
Mieif leinains that have survived the decay of time. 

Much idle and futile speculation has been indulged in 
m,'ar«!iM«4 the tirigin ot primitive Americans. Were the\ the 
\i*^x tiiinsof Israel' Were they King Solomon's argonants, 
who I iine to our California Ophir in search of gold silver, and 
j.ift lolls stones- Or did they find their way here from >iberia 
t>\ 1>< hi in;! ^trait and the Aleutian Islands? I am sure I do 
not K now. and will leave the solution of these (piestions to other 
-t lienls ot science and of man. 

M\ attention was first calleil to the study of arch.cology in 
\\\t' s.iiiuncr ot 1S77, .mtl my tirst exploration was made during 
!h ;t ve.ir. in what was then known as the Holmes' mound. 
- ! i*. .! i.n ihr tarm. in this ( Dearborn » county, formerly owned 
l.\ l.i!M»s Ij. limes, nt-ar the < )hio Ktvc r. half a mile south of 
I «ii.:lien\ ^ leek. This creek derives its name from Col. 
1 tn.ii' v. who was defeated near it. in the early settlement of 
ih:^ ..;inir\. b\ the celebrateil chief. Hrant. on the 25th of 
Au^iist, i;m. 
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My first find was a small stone pipe, which I found insidr 'if 
.1 liiitiiaii skull. this pipr u as i.irvcti uiit of hard black ruck, 
.nil! witli the hiiiii.n) Imhics aini skull wne nianv beads made ut 

m 

sea sh< lis. aiiKiii^ w huh was i me sin.ill. pei tect ci»nch shell, .tiiii 
near by was a paint cup. in which was a ball kA cannel coal nr 
shale, and an eai theiuvare bottle. [U.itle i>l baked clay inter 
mixed with pounded mussel shells. This mound was mar a: 
ancn-nl cemet* ly .ind vdl.i^e site. C'»mprisin«.j some fifteen or 
twenty acres, which 1 liiund to be .i veiv intenstinj^ t'u-lil fur 
.iichiolo^ii al siiid)'. I he suit. II e finds (il lelics at this pi ice 
have lieen v.iiied iihl iniuierous, consisting; ot pipes, discoid. i! 
stotii >. lilts, arrow .ind sp« ai p«»ints. ami .dnn»si every variety 
oi chippt-d ilint impii-meiit made aiiil usi d by primitive Ameri- 
can .d<oM.;ini s. atwl siiiue ot ihem .11' ot the tiiKst specimens 
ot eailv hi'liaii ai \ . 

I ha\t iii'vri tituiiil leiicx ol niui 11 imp«>!tanc< on the smith. 

• ii l\cnt>ii K\ . h!e lit tIic'ikci. but <>n this ( Indiana > sule oi 
the « Mi:i». I li.ivf expl^reij siwial ini»unds. th.it proved vi ry 
licii III icmiin- lit tilt- picliisiitiic i.MC. In this region alni<»«»t 
evriv biM .till ' :jiIiI 11.' s;..ii iii.w oci iipicd bv thc while man\ 
viliai^e. 1 itv •»! c.i .utiy m.Misnni. w.is birriiciiy the village silc 
oi tunei.il p!.i>(->t th' tmuiei ••'tupants .\^ an inst.mce kA 
tlrs ta» t. i»i]i |i:. t i'-',,r lvi\ci \ icw K rmrtny was once the 
bur. a! pi.i> r >>t i Ij\l;<<ui- laic. tin- ntistic .ind elegant fountain 
lie. II It- > i-ntc: li.i. :i];; Ik-cm • ici '< >] nn .in aitifici.d moumi of 
|iir:.:«'!i ijh '■ '• .lU'l iti fi IV. it II.; reiriit '.graves, the sexton 
li.ts t i:r««w :. <i .: ' !! -. . !■< -. • ! li.tiinuei - .md othrr Htonc impb - 
nic-nt- ::.':ii .:<-ji!:. • I :iii::. "wn iii-: a h.ilt to si\ feet 

1 u the '.!.' iu>; !' i! ill- « a!'i-\ ■•! I an. hrnv < (• ek art- many 
lU'-.u!.. . I! i.'t - !f . t:;-! " .i i' n! ■ cs that, when fully 
■'.|»!'i: ::.«-. ' .' 1 i •■..!:.■ !■■. t»'.i.-^nl th« early inhaht 
? in' ■ I i : !!!'- ■•!(•!.: 'i 1 M.-jn-wf-I". ..I'-up, sc» |;r.iphic.iily 

• Il i:!'-! '. Ii-'i \^ ii!« I. M- ■■ -rt; «• i«l \ mile norlhuesi 
■ '• II It ! ■■.! ! .:i !;i ' I • I '..-: n I ■ ■ ■ :\-. i- a mount], on Mr. 
W I A i:, ' 'ji I' • • !! liaiii- iir. particularly 

■ •'■ '-:•■• I- '.\ -:• 'I l> -'.'r. this ni'iund sIikm! 

t -. I I': .' ill :: ■, ' i • jk 1 • . ' ;t !■• tlow snnii- ilis- 

t; ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ 1 . n ri i in • • li .i!'.;« d its Cour^^C 

I • •' .;.'.!. 1 ' ' ' 'r: ..|-. niin» ihi^ i»r*li- 

: I--. ■!':.:.• I ■ ' . j- ' ■ ■ - 'M- r -.! an a^'^Iomer.i- 

•■: -i • :^. ••!-e alioye the 

..': ■ • - II ..iir !•■ seven imii- 

^ well as id aiiulis 
ii.;'i*.! to^etht r in 
ppr.irancrs. |» 
! iie -.ippcr ci%l« 
-. iiilfrssrd. ovtr 
cc'iii !\ co\crrtl 
-I !•. ■•! Mr Willicr. 

w •. : ;'i. ' i-'.! i.i:!irs Kiltie, in 

( I- !- •[•■ I . . \\ '- ' I s '- t : .iiN i:i ,;; pn^itions. some 
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laid with the face downward; others with the (acr upward, and 
iii.inv having the bones all jumbled together, as though they 
had been gathered up after the flesh on them had all disap- 
peared and thrown in the stone graves in a heap. Near 4hc 
top«»f the innund in a stone enclosure, ten feet in length by 
thrrr feet wide, w<*re seven skeletons of adults laid together 
with s«)me regularity. With these we recovered two incisor 
teeth of the bear and ten of the wolf, each perforated at the 
base; several small beads, made from mussel shells, and one 
soapstonc pipe decorated at the top. 

KORMOS.A. 

BY A. S. (JATSC MET. 

Formosa Island has recently been visited twice and described 
in a graphic German style by Dr. Albrecht Wirth; though he 
remained on this fertile isle only a few months, his relation is 
brimful of new and interesting observations. He intended to 
give a historic sketch only, but this was impossible without 
founding it upon a topographic and ethnographic basis which is 
m many (>oints resting on linguistic inquiry {** Geschichu For- 
fnosiis bts Au/itn^. jSgS** von Albrecht Wirth. Carl George; 
Bonn, 189S. Octavo, pp. 188). 

Formosa lies in the China Sea, extends from 22° to 25^ 
north latitude, and has pretty near the shape of a huge banana. 
The Cordillera in the middle parts of Formosa, about 4,000 feet 
high, IS of volcanic origin, and the eruptive powers are but 
sluml>ering. not extinct. Its territory has been separated from 
China by irruption of the salt sea in rrcrnt geological epochs 
only, and ff>rty fathoms is the average depth of the Straits of 
Tokien. In its northern parts the climate is variable, windy and 
unhealthy, but the south has an equable temperature conductive 
to health, and allowing many inhabitants to become centenarians. 
Many different races have settled on the island long before the 
ailvtnt i)f the white man, and some portions of the centre have 
never been explored yet, on account of the truculent savagery of 
the inhabitants. The.se are Melanesian, Malay and Negrito 
tribes. .Mong<»lic and dwarf nations; the author locates them 
rarefvilly and sketches their histrry as far as traceable. Later 
on the invasion of Hollanders plays an important part; more 
formidable was that of the Chinese, for where this people have 
settled in numbers and ingrafted itself, it is impossible to remove 
them ai^'am. Through the late war with China the insular king- 
dom of Japan has wrested the domination of Formosa from 
( htna. but the Chinese- Mongols will stay there and hardly be 
suj>erseded by Jai>;mese immigration. With the events of that 
war and the peace concluded at Shimonoseki Wirth's interesting 
volume comes to an end. 
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I lie \\r>\ kimwn ci:nsu>. Including the Nc/ I'crccs triho. \hv\ 
c.th ulaloil lli.it llicic v\crc ;'i.mi.i.j linlians cast of the (..'a stM •*.«■■* 
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\" \^ lull .»|M..it 1 .'. i ' the M'pml III I *•• 'i nIiciui <1 mure lli.i: 
^. 'I ::i line li.tll i-1 \w-trrii \\ .i*»htM.;t«'ii. v^lllle tliat of l'*^, 
..ue- !' • ; .' !'i .1.1 the I'.mii l«y tlir I .evM^ .imi (lark 
. -I .u:. -.SI I ■ ' 'iifie Afif i ..i '. /. I IiiiImii*. in the present ImiitN ot 
<• .: ^! .'.'. ill 1^ ; - t- ' i« v\eif l»iit I . ■ ■ . vvhile the 41 ns;.^ «•• 
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flow ever, can understand his Chinook jari^on sermons*, and all 
loin in sini^injj the same jari^on hymns, although, otherwise 
ll»« V are unable to converse. 

Seven ^e^)arate stock lan^u.if^cs wer«* originally spoken 
within the present limits of the state of Washington, vi/.: < 1 ) 
riu- W.ikashan. spokm by tht- Makah bands at Cape I'lattery. 
loimcriy thrrr were seven or ei^ht villages of ihrse pt-ople at 
\' ah H.iy. Cape Mattery, and Capr (>s<*ttr; they are now con- 
I^ic^^atcd at Neah Hay. Waatch. and Osette: they spoke a ian- 
^uaL;« riosriy related to th.it used on the west coast of \'an- 
ri»vi\ ITS Island, and came from that quarter. ( 2 ) The Salishan. 
IN ilu* most widely spoken stock of the State, exi<*ndinjj from 
the (our d'Aleut and Spokane on east, to the (Juinault and 
< Mnllayute on the west; it was spoken by the Clallams and 
l.iinnni on the north, and the Chehalis and Cowlitz on the 
south. It was the lanjjuajje of th«* i*uj;et Souml tribes. { ; ) Ihe 
( hino<»kan was spoken at the mouth of the Columbia River 
and on sho.il-wat<r Hay; it was one of the first coast lan^ua^^es 
kn«t\\n to the early explorers and fur-tra«lers. and became the 
b.tse •»! the trade jar^jon; the Chinooks flattened the foreheati. 
and th.tt Irdx was the center of that custom, t 4 \ The ."^hahap- 
lian was the lanj^uaj^e of the Nez iNrce, the Palouse. the 
Klukitat. and the \'akima; upon the appearance of the white 
man. it was fast movin*^ southward, and had already reach<d 
the luatlwat«rs of the Multwomah. (5) The Waidatpu in- 
V Inded the Cayu-e tribe near Walla Walla, and a small but now 
r\tini t tribe in Oregon. M>» Ihe Chimakuan stock takes its 
:i imi iiom the subtribe which lived on the Ouimper peninsula. 
N«»uth ot I'tirt lownsend. The ( >udlavutes lived on the Pacific 
I'cMih at la Push, at the mouth ot the Ouallayute River, and 
tlie Hoh subtribe at the m<»uth of the Hoh Rivtr. belongs to 
tlr.s stock I here are but few (Juillayutes and Hoh left, and 
\et fewer oi the ori|;inal Chimakum; the latter may be sought 
!oi in the 1 himakuan \ alley, south of Port lownsend. or 
.iruund th«- Indian camps at Port l.udlow or Port C iambic. 
I his stock and the subtribe Kwalioqua of the Athapascan. 
«!« serve most prompt and car« ful study, for the present '^enera- 
t'Mi is their last. { 7 ) I he Athapascan, spoken by a sm.dl tribe 
• n ih'- H«>islort and Pe-ell prairies on the he.idwaters of the 
« IK hahs.md Willopah Rivers. I'his tribe has [greatly interested 
r.\r, fur th<- stock from which it sprang i*^ spreati throu^^hout the 
\ '»..»ii \.i!ley. and reaches from the Arctic ( >cean to Mexico; 
ir.'.n ih- Pacific to Hudson Hay. The I'mpquas of ( >re«jon. 
'h \.i\atos. and the dreaded Apaches of Arizona and Mexico 
I' '.'•uj III It The presence of this offshoot in our territory 
w . ! T -t n«»ticed by I loratio I lale. the philolojjist of the \\ ilkes 
\priliih»n -n isji, who j^ave to the tribe the name Kw.dioqua; 
1 r in.'f.j Its atVinily with the lan^uaj»c spoken by the Klat- 
"'f.i-\ who r« snlcd on Wapatoo Island, on the south side of 
.'m ( .»l .iiibia River. Hale ^jave a short vocabulary of the 
K.at^kania. but I do not find a specimen of the Kwalioqua. 
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In iS;;. howrvcr, (Irori^c (iibl>s wrcitc .thout twn huniir' ^i 
wtirds uf llir KwalitHjiui, whirh. under the name of W'illopah. 
seems to l)C tile only vocahuhiiy now existing; ot this di.ilcc' 
Twci or three years n^o, Maior I'owell. chirf of the Hiireai: *^: 
l*'.lhnoloj^'\-. sent me a copy uf tliis voralmlary. and I iiisti! i.rc: 
nnniiry ti»r .my one who coulil spi-ak it. (icnr^c Lcsclu. wiio 
IS |)ro)>.iljly the most comjictent Indian linguist in this >tate. 
inforiiK d me that one N'uckton. near the (hehalis reserv.itio . 
rould spt-ak it. .md we visited tins nld man this sprin*; Ann 
.in e\{)lanation we were surprised .iiid ddi^^hted to find not miU 
that hi' Could t.tlk it. hut th.it lie .incl liis father, Skoo-kiiu rii.iii 
were \\\r peisons fioin whom (ijMis olitained his v«K'aliulary in 
i^i; Witli .« I op\- of CjIMjn' v<»caliul.irv in m\ h.md. I ^mn 
pioM'd to in\' Natistai'tion that this old m.m w.is tlie iflcntu a\ 
pers«»n In- pirtended to he. tor he i^.i^*' me the Name uonl-*. and 
tilled to ri'memliiT thosi l.ickin;^ iii tlie <iil)l>s* manuscript I 
found tliK-c persons ( an<l tli* re .ire no mort* i uh(» can ^pi-.i^ 
the Kwa'.ioipia. \sliile I fiMind )»ut oiic wlm t.ilked the Klal^ 
k.itiM dialrt t. N»i p.iiiis ouj^ht to lir sp.ireil to pri«*cr\« the 
K\\a!iO(|:M. aiiil .is imu li iMtiTm.itton a^ pd^NiMc conccrnir^ 
the tnlif 

1 pt»n iii\- - i.,'.:e^li-»n. i'rof. iiarl.m I >mith. .iclin^j ft»r thr 
.\!iiri:c.iii \li;>ci.Mi «»l N.itiiial Ilf-torv of New N'ork. ha-* 
.ilif .i-!\ t a>f !iie I- ttuies ot ntd \'uckton. the last niiin i>f th( 
K A .i1:im;. I. Ill ulmm \\.\'.r sa\->. '* I 1m\ are hold, liarilv. \\ iKi. 
.(II-: ^ <vaL;(' " ( iii)>-« w .is :iitti! nicd ii\ .m old Indian that the 
K!,if Nk.inia. " !oi mrri\ "W in d the pi iii 'e- on the I sdialis at ih- 
fn«t.!ljii| il.f ^1- .'i.um. ii'.i 1-. »\\li»i«- (c-ntr.ilia .mil Koche^trr 
n-iw St lull. I' .t. -'U thr ;.i;l iir ..? :'.i!iir. I* It the countr\. 
I r>i-«^ei! tli' < "'. iiiilii.i I'lV'-i .(11,1 I,, .jiM-t! tlf limunt.on^ to thr 
sir.i'h" Ir -ni till" III' .-iin! ,iit <! i-.<-ii!i' nt this mi^ratinn 
■.;i\- !i I V ' "lii o! i \ in l: 11 .tii-i tl.r Kl.it-I.aiii.i woman. I am 
!', I ..::• il to 1 rrt! * tl;<- .('•^'■i ! ;# .n i-i,; '» ■,,',. .pmi lh« »«e | «itpic a^ 
■ •!!-!.' ■- i!-^ --f 'il* A'iu; !-■ CI 'iii-'-N ..-i thr 'ipp* i I'la/ei ki\cr. 
^! t* .1 til' \ ' ••»• u: 1. :!i:' ■nil •■ '■ i!-". !'h.i! lu-r pf«iple inter 
ii!.i::i' i \s 'il ':.' > ''.'.* , :.i "'I ' 're. 'nil. wlin .ii'«i i'elitn^jcd t^i 
! !j f \! Im: • ■ .ii: >t« ». r. 

> I' !i'M I'. . til. Ill i .in }■ 1 111. : 1. .:.." n. i s i.ini^iia^i- . the 
k '.v .i!i' ' : :. < -M t h»' < . .;it! i! \ i I , ;- :? j'".! ■ !\- 1 was surprised 
!• !!.:- *.'.•*. :? .ill «-\.i:';;!i i*!":i ■■' \\\v « i " !in vi aliul.iiy di^ 
".-»•; til if 'iitvr • •' . ! '.'■ r.<- ■ i-^'t-.i i » • :!^ piesi nce a% 
ji'..ijfil\' .1^ .:i 'il'' I II.;". i. 

ji-m :.! i :i- i!:- -i: . i'i:ri \ iii!!a!: iMii Ifdr. lidmir 

tTi-l "ii-'.s ■,■. !• ■ in-i r.-.i .1' •••. '■!;;ri ^tudf-nt-*. Ma»or 
1". -Af : 1; 1 •. ii- ;'.0'--: ir: . ■ • " :•: 'il- '*r\ f!*h AniMial Ri 

;iiirf . • !:.'■ ]■ I'-. I . ..• I '. .;v .1 !:• .■i.-iii iiiip. showing; 

!f •.!!•. . r^ . . : ,. ,. •.;•!.■ • s . r \\ ashini:fon 
i :i'- I K '.. . •' -:'.v- •:!•• • ! :;■ h • t :• trd»e in thr 

>.•,•,. I' ........ . , . ■•■ - -i^. '^ wl;- rr person^ 

' . • .1 : • '■ 1 i I ' •■■.!. •' ' It ;^ I'ttrirtl A% an 

: • <»■ ;»•:.!. w'n !i;.i\ i'- :c '. '. ■! :i.i'.':iai toi studv: 
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WIIF.RK Fol'NI). 



Cathlainet. 

i .ilis(>cl. 
( ay use. 

1 himakuiii. 



C'l.ill.irn. 



Sali^hatI1. 
1 hiinakuan. 

S.ilishan. 



ilasscl. 


\Vaka>haii. 


n.iiNop. 


IhiiihtMikan 


( <i ur (I'AlriictT SIciIn- 


Salishan. 


uish. 




( olville. 


Saiisban. 


t <'M lit/. 


Saiishaii. 


1 )ir.tii)ish. 


Sah»h.in. 


1 l.ikmtir. 


halikhan. 


(icorjjflnwn. 


Sali^haii. 


On: ll.irbor. 


Salishan. 


< tr.iVH Harbor. 


Salish: n. 


Iloh. 


Chiinakuan. 


n«M)Uiain, 


Salishan, 


l|:|||.(lliip<. 


Sah>han. 


K ili^pclfn. 


Salinhan. 


K a mil t pah. 


Shahaptiaii. 


Kinikaiic •< >kanai;at>). 


Salishan, 


Klassct. 


Wakashaii. 


Kill kitat. 


Shahaptian. 


Klin<|uit. 


Shahaptian. 


Kowu a-^savc. 


Sahshati, 


K«alhi<H|ua. 


At ha pa >4 an. 


I.ak< < )kaitak:an-. 


Saiislian. 


I.iiii n,.. 


Salishaii. 


Mik .1.. 


\\ akashatii. 


\!t-'h..»*. 


Salishan. 


M«»tt!i -^.inM. 


>»iili>h.in. 


Nfosi > r..in<l. 


Sail^h.1n. 


Mil' • !cnK«m»», 


Sa!i»»han. 


\! ! l;.ix. 


.Sah^haii. 


N«- *p« I-;!!!. 


Salishan 


\» -• r« fi c 


Shahaptian. 




*^ahshaii. 


N .s . : ill\. 


^ali>han 


< » l.r. »... , 


shahaptian. 


«»..»' .1 „■ t ■ . 


shahaptian. 


• 1., •• 


Wakashati. 


• »A .1 .Mp.ih 'A iIlDpahi. 


Athapascan. 



i.'hin«K>kan, Coluin)>ia River. lUiy Center, Sboal- 

water Hay. 
Salishan. Colville Ke»crvation. 

Waiilatptian. Yak inia.(f rami Konde and Umatilla 

Kc!%crvaiion!i. 
C'hchalt*^. I'uyallup or Ni»(|UallY 

KcMrrvatuinx. 
i'himakuni Valley. I'(»rt Ludlow. 

<Miillayute. Tort (iainbli*. and 

Hoh River. 
Skokoinish or Snohomish Re^erva- 

t:«>n. I*i»rt Tounsend. 
Ncah Hay. 

Hay i «*ntrr. .shoalwattr Hay. 
Colvillr Reservation, di ur d'Alene 

Lake, and Spokane, 
i nIvilU- Reservation. 
Toledo. Cowlit/. and Ni^iually Res. 
HIack Ri\er, Port Maaison. and 

Tulalip Reservation. 
Luinini. I*f»rt Madison. Snohomish. 

and Tulalip. 
>hoalwa(er Ua\- . 

NiMjiially and l'u>altiip Resirv'ns. 
< >uinault. i hehalis. ruyallup Res. 
Mouth of Hoh Ri\er, and Quilla* 

yute Reservation. 
(*rayb Har)>or. ruyallup. and Cheh* 

alis Reservations, 
(frays llailior. Hu\allup. or Cheh- 

alls ReMTval'ion. 
ColvilU* Reservation. 
N akinia Reservation 
Cohille Reservation. 
Nrah Hay. 
N akinia. Huvallup. 

Cowliti River. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Nakiiiia Reservation 
Near R<h heater. Thurnton Co.; Nis- 

ipially Reservation. 
( olville Rcservatum 
I.uinmi Island. Snoh<»inish. and 

\\ hatcoin. 
Neah Hay ami 0&«rtt«*. 
Colville and N akima Reservation. 

tdluiiihia River 
Chehali> ar «1 Tmv allup Reservatit»n. 
i «»i V ijle Rc«'« I vat. on 
Mii« kUslMKit and Huvallup Res. 
Mud \iA\, tn AT < >|ytnpia. 
Colville Reservation. 
Nf/ Her* e and YakiinaRe*>erv ation. 
I.timmi. Nonksack River. 
\uMjuallv.< hehaiis. }*u\allup Res 
N akiiiia Reservation. 
i olvilli- Reservation. 
Cape i >setle. Neah Hay. 
Near Rochester. Thurstim Co.; Nis 
(|ually Reservation, Bay Center. 
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has n(» doubt tliat all are haiui-maiio. N'arious mitrriaU arc 
cniployKi. suPK bi'ir[; e'om()arativi ly >ofr. such iis alabaster, 
limestone nr sc'i|-i ntitu*: nthcrs vcrv liarJ, such as porphyries* 
and diorite. lU-.tniv {•{ color lias Iklmi consickicd as well a<« 
^racf ot form, stviial va^s bcinj, vciy rc.nlarka^]c in this 
rcs{KCt. I he I'Olu ry is lipht in color, with ornamentation 
rudtrly painted in .1 (!ull rid. I liis .somelimi s i> mcrdy a pattc ro. 
at ntlu-rs i boat i> riprcsi lUid. or animals; tl.e dtsi^ns noii am! 
a^ain ^ii}.;^estin}^ that here we have tiic original model of the 
earliest piitlciy Imiird at C.imirus in Kh«ides. 

Ml J \i I rK».\. < 'lilt r reliis cxlnbited illustrate the projjrc^N ol 
metaili.r^»y. 'I he i .isiin^ nl c«»pp« 1 — a|)parently, the niakiri;^ «»! 
brun/< — was knnv\n in pnhisinru' liiue^. but a couple i*\ rude 
\a^es nt liaiiwniiid i tipper have bet n loiind. which nnbablv (>c 
Ion;; t«» llie ^eciird (I\ isastx . thus ^-Imw ir*^ that e\en then no jjrcat 
<^kill ii.id Ixcii .it'.rntd m iiid.d w< ikin^. Ihi se (hsc< \cric^. 
tojjether with th-'«e « I the last twu or ihiee years, have pracTi 
'^allv <»;•' "«'d .iiimiIk r volume <»! h'-'xpit.in ln'-torx". Thcv indi- 
cate the ;^row1h <>t iniii:;f'n>>UN ;(it> and li.e r.idtial passa^^c Imni 
.in aj^e I t stone, wh<n muih ^1 ill v\.is siio<.\n in tiealirg with in- 
tractable matcM.il^.to llie Ixitcr I- noun one of liroiize' l^bcv 
pr<i\e th.it, .tt a mTi ' .ir y d.itf. ;.:• It! v«.i^ used for ornaiiirntal 
purpose s, w itii p(arl ^Iw .;. .iineth\ st. a-.: ite and lapis la/iili. I hu^ 
the Iiis|.,iyol an «.irlv 1 i\ I'l/ ilmn in I'.^vpt — jK-rhaps the nio^t 
aiuu lit in the \stili! Iia^ Intn disKivc r< tl. and tlie hints which 
jt .iff id^ m.iv :i;iiniinati- tin- iLiiK p\u r s nf otliei countries. 

I ]i.'. \\ Si.;:iN!i\i- An MrjHirtaM' result of the fM.M 
s(a-«n's iM-rl. has b* t-n tin- di^i 1 1-. r r y of tl.i* I.ifi\'an settlements 
jn I . \ ; • ti.r lat- t»l w I ii li Is .d » r .vi .• ^ W C* . tttuards the close 

■ ■ ■ 

iif til' 1 W' 'til I U iM'tv I'oi -^1 \v. \ \\ e III tt« x\ .ind Other ri-!ic« 
h.i\ I' b'' n 'urn' ■! '..j'. ■.\ In li. 1 1.. ;. . !i !i« !:• vc d t.i lie about ihjl 
.i^e. ': : t •• I :!' j- -n : with tli- ■ r-i n.iry l".j;\ plian work. I«a»t 
\\ :!t I. :! \ i:!i", I. ■ .1 \ I I!,' V '\ ( ■I't iifin;7 «»\cr a hunifred 
■■f.iM '. ■ ■■ tsii.t.' ii- n ••■ i' i .I'i ii:d in"!v 1 he method 

o! in'- I'? 'At |"i .IT T: '• - ' •■ ''r! '■ ? fi! in a contractetl 

jm \\ ' I .:t.i.' i*' 1* t r f' ' .1 r .-s .til I 'wo I'eep. fin Mhich 

.1 . r • I ;■'•■■■•. . • ■ '11 • ■ i iti ,:r I . ■• ;■'■ iple. I'mc |>Ot- 

!■ ;;. • .■ :'-■ • i . [■ • : \' !:■■ • " * f • . r j\i-. am! it kx-ars 

.;!:.■■ I ■'•■■ . *.\\" s than tt» that 

wl; -1 ■ V • I ■. : ' I ■ •'■:!. ! *■ ! w '- ttli to the Four- 

••Ml' 1'." 1 • !-«•» ^'mN and oxen 

\\ '■. ■•-! .inii t)!ack *|M»t«. 
.; be • us|K:ndrd 
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tion Fund has created extraordinary interest. I rei^ret that space 
will allow me to call attention hrre to a single fragment only, 
under the ab.ive title. This week's mail brings the particulars, 
not yet published to the world. 

The papyrus is a detailed list of the winners in all the thirteen 
events that formed the famous Olympian games during a {>eriod 
of nearly seven year-*. H )tii the annotator^i of Pindar and the 
Nketches of Tausanias. the antiquarian, give us the dates of 
isolated victories; but. in this papyrus, we have, for the first time, 
a complete list of the events in one olympiad; besides the 
account r)r nearly another olympiad. 

Hut this IS not all. The list chances to cover the time when 
Tindar and Hiccolytidcs were composing odes, now extant, in 
honor ot the Olympian victors. Hence the list furnishes inde- 
pendent testimony for the accurate dating of these famous odes. 

(ireek plastic art is supplied with historical evidence. Pau- 
sanias gives us the names ot certain sculptors (as well as of vic- 
tors) at Olympia. S ime of the inscribed p'dcstals, excavated 
by the German scholars at Olympia. confirm what Pausanias 
Ntates; and novi- this papyrus enables us to date, to a year, both 
the victory and the statues. This list of Olympian victors, in- 
cluding an elaborate commentary, will appeal in the second 
volume of the (irxco- Roman Hranch of the Fund. 



(iOLI) AND ITS HI.STORV. 

\.tn /-t/fiii/.] 
IIV CHAKI.F.s F.. TKHI. 

>. \V NKCallie. assistant geologist, (irological .Survey of 
iicoigia. h.is an interesting article on the history of gold in 
lUilletin N«' I, of the lieological Survey of Cieorgia. Probably 
the oldest wiitten account of gold occurs in the secoml chapter 
4»t <!' iit^iN. i\hire it is spoken of as occurring along the river 
Pison. a stnMin uhu h tlows from the (iarden of Mden. .Many 
allusions t») \iiAi\ occur in the Old Testament, from which it is 
I. .line. i lliat It was extensively used by the Jews in adorning 
the i<»l>r's «>t their priests and decorating their places of wor- 
Nlup. I M< amount ot gold used in ilecorating Nolomon's 
|rfn{.u- ills '•oen valueil at S-:;o.(^x),0(.X). 

II;. s«.uri»' i»t this i^old his been recently assertetl to be the 
f I. Ii :;-•!'! .le}»osits n.>w lieing worked in .South Afric.i, but this 
I- "U.v * ..irr* ture. Iloviever. recent explorations of these 
:' I'.i r'l'Ms l»v f«»hn llavs Hammond, have sh»>wn that thev 
wt rr A .[l.e<! i>* the ancient inhabitants of the country man\ 
* fi.!..!.- - .i^«» < >'.«! wotkiu'^s <-xtend along the outcrop of the 
;.:<>.•! le '^ for niof' than three hundred miles in Mashonal.ind 
.i- .1 M ! ilK'lelanil I he work c<»nsists of open pits from twenty- 
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five to fifty t'«tt flfcp, ami several huiuire(.i yards in len^^th. 
i'lxcaviilinns liy riu'cKlure pMnt. while cx))Iorin^ the ruini "f 
the ancient citie^ ot /iniliahwe in Masinmaland. discloscii the 
rem. litis ot niinw nuis hirnaccN, crucihli-s. and c.istinr; moiii^. 
tile h.iniliwoik **[ some prehistoric race familiar with ^oiii inii 
the v.irioiis m'MJi s ot «xirai-lin^ it Irom tlie ores. Within hiN- 
tiiric tinu-N. irohi was discovered liv liie Kners and traveler^ in 
tl\«* Transvaal .is f.iily as iS;.i, luit ex!ensive mining cliil not 
!•• ■.'ill i:iilil I "' "'. 

Ihe mieittliin;^ of :^«»lil vessels from the hiiried cities ••! 
I'.;.^yj)l .iM«i the tr mains ot mcient works in the ijold fields oi 
wesii'in .\>i.i. sliij'A tJMi the inli.il>it.ints of tlirse countries 
ucn: tam:lMi \vi*h thf |»i«-i'ii»iis met.il an«l mined it more or !fss 
e\ttnsr.r!y |j :n.lrf.is ot \i'ais licfori tiie ( hristian fra. In 
liiil.i :;>>Id iinnii!:^ .ij'pi-aiN to Ix as i>lii .is its civilization. The 
rem.ii::-^ • •! pi ir^r m. \\<>i Ls .irc {iiiini! in m.my of the prov- 
ince-. liiffiiU A <»r . Ml.;- sirrin to li ive l'!*' n pl.icers only. It 
his ' t'l-ii >'i.^.;i-*t<'! ; '. l'.impi-il\ th it the :^old tleMs of India 
wei' tln'^Miii.. ..I : hf !.il»ti!iiiiN ur.ilth i»t Ciii-siis. 

Ill 1 ip i . ..;«'Iil :ii ru-s li.iv hi-fti wiiiKiii for centuries, the 
t.i:!\ W'lii.'.rii'- luin. pi. nils l|ii'.\ c.olv is unknown. In 
I hm.i. L'-'" : "• ' ':i^ \'\ m 'ff* <•! N-^- .ili.iii'! itiir in nt-arlv all ihc 
pi»»\ ;iit «•-. .^ M-«:ln:! ;s ^ iid in \t:\ .r<! \'» lli«- • .irlv mining of 
;.;-»!i! in \\\ t . < -::ii!r y I lir •:.<!il i|tp.'«.i:^ .-t < ii» at Hrilain were 
kiioAM t<> tilt* !!>>Mi.(ti>, .iM>i tiiry li.:\i* Keen Moik'd irregularly 
for (-\'i.i! it mill': vc.ii- In Ii.ily. ;^old was mined oiiitc 
i"\r' n ':\ ' !\ = \' tlir Is > nil m- pi 1 1 'I to thr < hiisiian era. In Kus- 
-1 I. ).:••■.•: Mi;:mi.: (.i -■. In ■.;.iii in i 7 ". n'.uhfd its maximum in 
I- ■■:..ifi'! ii IN I.--' n '-ii ih'- '!•■»!. lie -^iiii f tlirn. In Australia. 
;• il'l wi- •:• ■ •\ ' I'-i! !'V I ■ .1 '. ••\ ii Ml I ^ • ;. In.t was not minetl 
.riMl i • .* I - ; In ^■•■/h A-iifii- i. i lie tiist mines were dis- 
.■•.'•I'-l \- ' ■:•■ 's-,.iiii.t:! ^ irM ■ •! ii:is*i; t ill \ - \' I Iir mines ut 
!'•: .'.'■!•• ': . -I", rf! .1. ' !r!\ .s i."~. I it wcrr nut wi»rkeil 

t' r :!ioi'* ?! A .'■:]• .i\ .!*ri'.\.ir !^ 1 h- r.iily workings werc 

'i i.:.i' irpii-i'^ .lioll^ the V4ri«>U9 

M;m < k-i if-N 1 h< ^«)ld deposits 

• ' ■;. I . !.•■ :i A ■:«.: . lui! = ni. -■. -Iv since 1 <: ;7. an J 
I ■ • ' ' ■ .'TV .■■•!; : • ■ :■ i III I .iiiii \ustralia have 

•:.r vso'ld In North 
.\ : ' : .»■:•• 1 ::ii ' .stern portion of the 

!' ' i!i^ a;:.! useti l>y ihrni 
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ot ^'oUl. As the l>.irl).iriaiis knew but little of metals, it has 
been su^^estcd that this statement mij»ht refer to copper or 
s«nne other mineral in more general usr. The first conclusive 
tviileni e ot tiie occurence of j^oM in tin- soutliern states was a 
small amtiunt of ^ol<l oi)taine«l by l)ie^o Miruelo. a Spanish 
sea caplain. in trading with the Imiians on the coast i»f Florida 
ab«»ut three years .itter tin- explorations of ri»nce ile Leon. 

In i;jS. Pamphilo dr Narvatv, who had b<-en appointed 
^'(»vi rnor «►! I'iotida. arrived at Tampa H.iy with a larj^e armed 
force for the purpose of sul»duinj^ the country of the supposed 
Monte/\ima. No sooner h.id the e\peditii»n 1 tndcd and 
taken up the march into the interior, than tile Indians, who 
were anxious to ri«l tlu'mselves of the cruel invailers. cxinbited 
numertius trinket^- m^de t»f ^<»Id. and at the same time pointed 
northw.ini. whi-re they reporle*! the \-ellow metal to In* found 
in jjreat abundance in the Apalachian country. After many 
weeks of tod and hardship, after traversin<^ the swamps of 
western Mori«l.i. the Spanish j^eneral arrived at a miserable 
Indian \illa^e ot forty small c.ibiiis. which he was told was 
Apalacha. but a dili^'ent starch in the surrounding country 
rt \eali d no ^olil. 

I )e "solo I. tndcd at lampa Hay in June. i;;i^. and for three 
years 01 m-ir< traversed the southern states. Iiiit «lid not find the 
precious melai in satisf.ict«»ry quantities. Dr. Charles C. Jones 
sa\ s: *• Influenced by the representations m«ide by the returned 
soldiers of Me Soto's expedition of the quantity of j^old, silver 
and pearls existing in the province of Co.sa. Luis de X'el.isco 
despatdied h.s j^eneral. Tristram dc Luna, to open communica- 
tion with Cos.! by the wav of I*cnsac(ila Bav. Three hundred 
Spanish soldiers of this expedition e(]uipp<'d with mining; tools, 
penetrated to the valley of Coosa, and passed the summer of 
ivn) in northern (leorj^ia .ind the adjacent re^'ion." 

Aside fr«Mn the various reports of the Spani.irds. the first 
authentic acc<»unt of the occurence of iruld in the southern 
states. .ij»|iears in Jeff<*rson*s *• Not«*s «>n X'irj^inia." published in 
177.'. wlitTf hi- speaks of a piece of ore found below the falls 
of til' k ip}>dianock River wei^hin^ four pounds. In I7t>i>. a 
nu;^'i;« ! wei^dnn;^' seventeen pounds w. is discovered on the Keed 
pl.tiit tti.ifi \n Cabarrus county, North Carolina. Some time 
atler this dssmvery other nu^jjets were found, one of which is 
said to have weij^he I tiventv-ei'^ht pounds. Ni>rth Carolina 
then becani*- a rei^Mil.ir i;i»ld prtMlucer. .ind yielded all of the 
nati\e l; »ld i»nne.l m lh« I'nited .States until 1S27, the total 
am«»unt l»-in:^ Siiu.imo. In \S2n, South Carolina made the 
t'lr^t tlepoNit at the .Mint. During the same year. jJoM w.is dis- 
ci»verei! in <i«orL:ia. In |S;(). tjojd was discovered in Alab.ima. 
In 1^:1. pl.j* er li'-pii^its on Ctico Creek, I'ennessee. were made 
known In i^jj. i^old is said to Imv«- been found in Maryland. 
f»';j th'- I'mted "st-t. s Mint shows no returns from this Stale 
nnti! ' •' ^ I he first discovery of ^^«)ld made in (ieorjjia. was 
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inaili* on Duke's Creek in what is ni»w \\ liilc County. A few 
months :ifter the .innuuncement ot this discovery, hundreds of 
niinrrs were biisiiv en*^.i;^c(i on v.irious streams thrnu^^hout the 
sect inn. (iovernor liilnn r. in a letter dat«<I May 6. iS^o, s.iy^: 
" I am in doulit as tu wiiat oii^ht to l)c (li)ne witli the {^uld di|;- 
^ers. 'riie\' iviii) their variitiis .iltendants m.ike up between !iix 
anii ten thiuisaml persons. They «fccupy the cnur.lry Itctwceii 
thi- ( hrst.itee and 1 towah Uivt-rs. mar the mountains: Kuld 
lieiiiL; toiniil i[i \\u- ^re.itcst ipLintitx* deposited in tlie small 
stre.ims v\hn h ilnw intii tliese Mvcr>. 

Ill Iiiiii . |S;|, <i<iverntir iiilmer. issued a jirociamation pro- 
hibit ii)<.' •^(•id niiniii;^ in iii>rth < ienr^ia. whieli w.is then known 
as ih' < in ii»kee i iMintM" Ihe I nited >t.ilcs Mint was i-sta!>- 
li^iicd at 1 ).ili]iiii> j^a in i ^ ;>, and was ediitinuid in operation 
unid 1 ^' I . I'liiniii;^' over six million dollais' vvurtli of met.il. It 
is c^tiiiiiited that ^I'liiethir;^ like si\ti-en millinn dollars* wi»rth 
ot ^old h.is b* ('II jirodiici il in the state ot ( ieor^ia since its first 
disri«verv. 
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M '. 1" It '^ : . K i-'.\.ri.' t.f V" .1 irti«i in v\iiieh vou sav 
ti: I* !!:\' ' II: l>ii\ t llie (i<tMi.in 1 . iM.- ii.i>«e *' is auliiuritv for 
til-- I'Miiii. 'ill- !!i<ie w.i-^ '1.11 I'tasniii.itii al sludv" of tht* 
1' .'••{. I'll.;--. M!d it v^as i.ii- !tt lal.» ii by tlw brother* 
< i! i:i;:!.. \ -= '.x ;!" ! ii«l Mi. t u Ii i' 1 ii i . r .wit ten i^. " The ^ram- 
1! i" i" ■• ■i\ !»' til' lr/«.:i.. 1 in.- ,1. es. n .i trulv scientific 
'^I'l: • -i-iTr- :i< 111 ?}i' • iTiMim- I ii ;^ i^ s« •:iM-tlii:iij «|uite diflrr- 
t • !:i ■!! r . c : a -\ >!• m r ii -' . !\ An \ t» i vmII kmiw, a study 
ni.i\ ■ ;• I .' \ -'• ii..«' ■ ',' \ •■ -III • ti! irl\ ! dse basis Iter- 
'1. iM ■. I ' ' ' .'. '"i - :i! :-:;m ■ ■ ! ^v stfin tnun the time i>f 

Ti '. I • ,t • !r I ■ I I !e -i til it I I an not 
^I . ■• . . ■■"..'■ pill o:;inj» thereto 
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cont.i ns one new saga. This elder Hilda was wholly unknown 
until Hishop Sveinsson. about 1640. rediscovered it. as Columbus 
rcdisciivercd America, suggested a name for it and presented 
the manuscript to Frederic 111.. Kin^; of Denmark. 

Most of the sa^as arc older than the migration of th<* Norse- 
men to Iceland, and at least one is liclicvcd to go back, in its 
presf-nt form, to theei;;hth century. Its contents arc probably 
older l»y two or throe centuries. All of ihcm arc thought to 
have l)c<'n written down between this d.it<- and the year 1200. 
I suppose it was regarded as settled that, about the year 9S0, 
J'iric the Red discovered (ireenland by sailing westward from 
Iceland, and that he had established a colony there which sub- 
setpicntly attained a certain measure of prosperity. I suppose, 
further, that it is admitted by all scholars that Ilerjulfson, on 
a vo\ age undertaken a few years later from Iceland to the nc*w 
colon V. was driven out c)f his course by stress of weather and 
saw the New World; still further, that Kric's son Leif, about the 
year io<>). <liscovercd parts of the coast of New England. I 
do not see how there can be .my doubt as to th<' intercourse 
between Norway and (ireenland for two or three centuries after 
the first discovery of the Litter. If we remembtT that the first 
colonists settled on the west coast of (ireenland. it is a natural 
and safe inference, even if there were no direct evidence to that 
effect, that the mainland of North America would not long 
remain undi*«coveretl. 

To designate the coast even so far south as northeast "N'ine- 
land." seems ,1 misnomer, under the present conditions; but not 
more so th.in to name a country lying much farther north 
" (irtenland.* Nor is it at all antecedently improbable that 
the d.iring sea-rovers of Norway shoulil ventur ? so far west- 
ward <»n an unknown sea. The voyage from Iceland was clearly 
a more venturesome undertaking, than that from Iceland to 
< irri nl.ind And we have no reason to suppose that the heathen 
Nikin-^s were deterrtti from br.iving the terrors of an unknown 
sea b\ the scruples that agitated the breast of the superstitious 
>|Mmar«Is on the frail cralt of Columbus. C. W. .sri'KR. 
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M\ I >< ar Sir. I h.i\« Im en this year on .1 r.ipitl scamper 
thf.ii.jh '^■"i)tla'iil. rh:c-i1v to see the principal stone circles 
there ^lenms m Mrknev. C«"leinish in I.euis. ('lava (;i and 
.iti(»t)i' r near Invi rin ss. and a small one \n the island ot .\rran. 
I h.ii .ilie.i.lv been to some in .Abertleenshire in lSS;,and have 
|.wi:i».-,i ...J the jjrrat local difference between them and the 
I !iu ■'^•i * "' .<"^ \\ hat I have sei-n this ve.ir makes me feel 
*•! ;; Ml 're stfiiiiijlv the tiiversitv and localisation of t\ pes of 
tiit^r rn-in niients; implying in some Ciscs a different o!>ject. 
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and it iiKiv In*, to sninc fxlcnt. .1 (iilfcrcnt 'iri^ln. Whcllicr wc 
sh.ill cvtT I'l" .iM« t«» I It-ar np tin sc points, is very uncertain: 
lii:l wc >ian«! a Nctit-r rli.inir i»f j^cttin^^ sonic usrhil informa- 
li<in Milt lit ill- m, li\- iiucstij;atin«^ the dilfcrenccs hclwc n 
tiicin an<i iryiii;^ t'» hnd mu; the ic.isons for thcsr (litfcrcnci-H. 
than hy i l.is^iiiL; thrm altoj^ftlu;i, rcij.irtllos of diltcrcnco. .i> 
h.i*» hccn «!iiiu in!i\rilo. 

Ml Sp- lu . . v\liiiin I nitt in * 'rkncy ( w Ihtc he lives l ha** 
fiMsnd that "'iitlyiiij^ nImii«-*. at st* nnis arc sii in re^nl.n linc> 
\Mth'>;t. .in<! .ip{i.iic'itly ith<iii;^li tiial is not (jnitf st-ttlcil \ ct 1 
in pmpoT'ion 1! ili^tinccs. and aNo that the Iwi'S point t^ swn- 
ri^i::;^ M\t\ > .:■.-• ttiii;^ at diltciciit periods. All iIiin is in acct»rd- 
an« ' \\\\]\ .\ii.ii I h.iv<- tmind • N»;\i hcrt-. He is now. .il my 
m.>..:cn' mi. takin.; llir In!! t«»pN into ii»nsi-!cr.ition. .ind h.i> 
ali'ai:\ l'« .iiti ihat -mihc 1 -i th' in t.ili intti line too. >u the tiu! 
*'t til'- iii.i:*ri :- 111 't \ • t. 

Ml. "^^i-tMt c il.!-! aii.*rd .11 his M-Nidls without knowing: ol 
uiiatht! ' 'f!! •!• ru- ■ !m-.'. luic. .1 ta« t wliii h ;;ots to »ih.iv\ ih*- 

SI . .i.iric--- 1 -r a!! *. .1 in\'"^ti.-it -; I v« 1 it'nd his alli^inn^^ lit-* 

««n li'.'- ^i" ■•. I t h' 'i:-! iiu i-^ \\* ir toil loiiL; I III nic to nicasiiic 
:i: til t::i:' 1* !i,\ i'Iiimi tid I sliail. hnwcvn. ti^t thcin \»\ a 
!ai." ^1 '.r- -. . . 1; :r!;r:il ■ nilninji" in.i]> 

l!.i' ri. ' iii'f-d '*:.i!f^ < i- -v n iiniMif \«-t siartiil spei'ially- 
■*i.! \ ' \ r- ! ! ii-.;r -t .i"r in ip-*. - t Ii .i*^ 1 In: 1. 1.1 < 'praii L;i>v*rnnienl^ 
l'..\i 'ii-'.r- ' '! .'■.:>!■ : wiiir.i! In-.i\cr\ ini:i li lii^j^^^cr Im^i- 
ii N . ' :. :! ii<-: «. r-t ■ t\ '.: .*. Mo iin .I»t Will Iff* siioncf .»r Liter. 

\ I . i.hWI^. 
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iin;i(>;cry and Habylonian and Assyrian symbolism is certain. 
It will not Nccm far f<*tchcd to you, if yciu read ** I^ Source 
Divine* ct (itn«'r.de" bv Al)br Hocrdais, in the " Keceusil dc 
Tr ivaux/' vol. xxi, p. 177 ( iS^c)). Therein he shows the link 
l)et\veen "the River of Life " and Habylonian Cylinders, especi- 
ally pa^^e \i}p notin^j a cylinder showing the Tree of Life with 
the KivtT on eilhtr side of it; ser Revelation 22. 2. Note, also, 
what he says as to the Sacred Tree with two sprinf^s, or streams, 
beside It on another cylinder, and the curious parallel between 
Revelation 22:\. *' Clear as Crystal," and the "Hymn to the 
Sacred Tree" at Kridu. *' whose root was of white crystal." 

(jiiiichel. in ••Schi>pfun^ and Chaos." pp. 3S1 to 5(97. connects 
the iJth chapter of Revelation and Babylonian symbolism. 

I believe we have not yet got the Mesopotamian myth of 
the dragon vomiting water in a cuneiform text, but I think 
there must have been one. and I hope it will be found. 

JosErii Okfori). 

ij2 (/7t •//.>< A'/ A'l'.f./. Si'k/A K'fn^int;ton, Lornhn. 
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" Ad.im and V.w in Rabvlonian Literature," is the title of a 
eontril)ution by Prof. Jaslrow of the University of Pennsyl- 
\.inia, in the recent number of the American Journal of 
>eniitic L.mgu.iges and Literature. The author, after refering 
to the famous Babylonian Cyli"(^cr with two-seated figures and 
a trt e l>etween them, discusses a pass«ige of the Gdgamish 
l\pic. in which he sees, in the episode of Kabani and Ukhat, a 
close resrinl>lance to the Biblical story of Adam and Kve. a$- 
sertin;^ tliat the Biblical and Babylonian tales "embody some 
of the traditions belonging to the period when man lived in 
close ass«>ciation with animals." 

I )r lastrow maintains that, though the Assyrian tablet bc*- 
longin^ to th«* Creation series was pronouuced by (ieorgc 
>mith to be a parallel to the liiblical account of the fall of 
in.in. he thinks it refers to Marduk, the conqueror of Tiamat. 

Th'- mo.st novel and interesting view is the one brought out 
by I >r. lastrow in connection with Kabani, the Babylonian 
"wild nun ot the woods." who g')es .ibout naked, his body 
coven d uith hair and with long flowing locks, and lives and 
( onstirts with the animals and is the "first man" This primi- 
tive man is enticed by I'khat. who comes to the place where 
the c'.tttle ^Mther and exposes her attractions to his ga/e, and 
I.abiiii falls a victim to her fascination. After six days and 
sev n nii'hts he returns to his cattle, but thev turn awav from 
li.in. LM' atlv to his discomforture. Kl). 
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1 Ik ailtiiiiatiiiii I(ii- Anierh.in scenery is rapidly incrciiMn*^ 

.iinl sill iiilii I'C riK i»iii\i^c'(i. Ilitlicrrin American citi/.rns iiavr 
hirii!\' thniiL'ht it wmtli tlu-ir uhilc t<> visit tlie woiulers which 
arr tniin>! mi this riiiitiiicnt. luit lia\e spent thetr time and 
iiuin- >■ 111 Cll "Ssju^ the oci'.iii. climlMii^ lh« Alps or PMchinj; the 
leiiMite if'..:i>iii^ i>i liie iiixth i>t luirope, .tnd liavr thou^^hl thai 
tlie:i wi'ik u.is c<>nipl< le 

I iic rh.iiiL:*- ^^liii^li ii'ts cmiK .ilunit. is very much t«> the 
ciiiht I't tlie Aiiu-i:i.tM p* nple. We vvniiKi nut despise, hyany 
iiu'ans. \\\v lir.iiitic-^ ui the < )id WimIi!. n(»r wuiild we reflect 
npoti ih'isc \\ liii \\A\r -(Jii^ht l(j iDMipIetc their eihication l>y 
>tiit!yi:i.; the \N • >! !. ^ >it .lit which ai r riintain< d in the I'luropean 
Liallciirs. ir.i: we ai«- pp^id t<i ^.ty tli.it the spirit n\ p.itriulism 
IS rapi(ll\ .id\aii< mi.;, uinii-i the intlucni e nt thf sci-nery which 
wc li.i\r vMthiti "\ix tiwu IiokIci^. 

1 li«- ^;\i-- li-x'-* his tiiiintiy w;th .in ardcir and dcvtitiiin 

wliM )i .lie .iicjiii!' 'v .itiy iithti p> ojile. It is hec.iusc cjf his 

:<!:i: r.i! I >:i -I the U(>ii> <■! iiat.:ic Hn a hii>ader scalt* ihc 

.\mi'i . .: rn IN t,, h.i\' In- 'n»v<- i-i CMiintry developed by 

I lie |:.'v;rii !.il ^c\)\ iiunt jn th Im- swallowed 
Mil]' .'. :- V. ii h < MiM- -^ ti'iiii the ciHitempIatioii 
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It IS fortunate that mi many excur>ionB have l>cen taken by 
yoiiii^ |ii-(i|>lf (liiriou the past few years, and that the railroads 
have tii[iiisUc<l iniliiccmcitts for many lu ^o across the moun* 
tains to ihc i'ariric coast. Only two years a^o the \ oun|; 
IV(>i>U s >ntiity (if (hristi.in Kndeavor, tirew ^reat ittinib<-rs 
of rnihiisiastit gterKoiis across the CDiitincnt, and |>avt- thi-m a 




i-i-nif— ami rikhnrss of our domain, which thty 
■ n- ■.(■cured in any other way. This year the 
lurs' l\ducatii>ndl Convention drew another class. 
<ii.i[ Assui i.ilion still .tnuihcr. to the I'acitic co.ot. 
ail authorities are doinf; a j^ood work inscittcrinj; 
fd nui.les. as by this means the American people 
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tliiTv .in- uitTQitiuns ml ilii?i continent, as 
I'lpc. VVIi.it is iiiiirc. till' two \intla oi the RtK-*.X 
;iii <.'iiiiiiiici]t art.- iiL'i-ii|)ieil by an Kni^lish'Sjw.ik- 
d it i^ very c.isy ami iiiitiir.irtli.it tourists by the 
Jttn rii mutes sIimuM return by the northern onrs. 
tit tin- Noith American scenery. The moun- 
r thr \iirlli, eN|iecia1iy in the re){ioii of Hanff. is 
>s .iiuiliiii^ nil the nuitiiieDtL still, the (irand 
le^itcsl wdiiilcr iti the wnrlil and will never fail 

elev.itint; iiitluciicc even in the transitory view 
<::iinril (mm the |i[atfi>rin i>l the tourist cars, but 
whitli inmes from a fre<|ii>'nt study of the same 
vitJil'ly br more Listint: in its effect. U take* 

i.f ihe n-slive, um-asv.-.iiidition into which ordi- 
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the effect of scenrry. The ingrained habit of thought is. after 
all. as important to consider as the external influence. There 
art* those who dwell among the mountains who are as low and 
degraded and narrow as human beings can well be; but there 
are others who are sturdy, brave, and strong, and will become 
heroes. There are also those in the broad valleys who, under 
the same intluences, are mercenary, hard, and calculating and 
have apparently no rich thought or feeling. What impulses 
they have are animal and almost l>rutish; but there are others 
who rise above their employments and feel the sense of their 
own superiority, and come ultimately to be the rulers of men. 

This is one of the mysteries of society. How is it that 
sonir vibrate toward the low, and others toward high things, 
ev(*n in the same family circle and under the same circumstances? 
Children show the sam<* ftclings. t«istcs. prejudices, and tahnts 
as their parents. They imbibe their disposition from them and 
from their habitual associates. There is a body of traditions, 
)>clicfs, customs. laws, habits, and associations which arise* in 
cvrry community, and which surround every individual. The 
hereditary tr.msmission and influence, rather than scenery, will 
account for the differences in character. The Knglishman dif- 
fers from the Frenchman, the (icrman from the Italian, the 
American from the Chinaman, the Irishman from the Indian, 
and we say it is because their national traits are preserved: but 
what are these traits, except repetitions of the associations of 
the past. The traditions have been handed down from genera- 
tions, and hal>its have Ix'cn transmitted and customs havebctn 
inhcntetl which are as distinctive of nationalities as their 
1 inj^ua^e 

There is a constant tcndencv to vibrate l>ack to these. The 
Indian may be converted to the white man's f.iith, assume the 
white man's dress, ami adopt his civilization, but the tendency 
is inexitablr for him to turn back to the superstitions and 
habits, which h.ive been transmitted from the earliest 
pi riod, it the employment of the past, as well as the scenery 
<»t the present remain the same. If there is a complete change 
of social surroundings and of occupation, there will be often a 
change of character, which could not come from the change of 
scenery al«»nt . Horace says. ** We may change our skies, but 
we do not change t)urselves." There are unseen forces at 
work within the human mind, and these are more effective than 
those which are seen. 

There is a '^'reat deal said nowadays about the influence of 
environment, as if society was a molten mass, which has to be 
run into a m<»ld and come out bearing the permanent marks of 
Its surroundings. Hut who does not know that the influence of 
one upon another, and especially the influence of ancestry, is 
f.ir niorc ct'fcctiv<* in moldmg human character than any ma- 
terial surroundings. These will lift one out of the trammels 
uhich come from employment and association, and make the 
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urdinary man transmit even tlic n<it>lt;st tr:iits uhicti h.iv l>ecn 
prescnliril licfor-- liini.liy thusc wliuiii lit: has adiiiiied. This i» 
the lc.■^slHl iif histiTV. ami it stems Ui cnntrailict that uf 4rchA-- 
olo^\ : I'lit then' arc iiiiniiitains in thi- hum. in i hnracli-r, as well 
■IS in lh<' uurks <il ircali'iii, ami ihr ^ml like tnay ritmc to us 
from cither simrtc. il w> have i;r.ii-L- tn reiii\i- it, 

V\'c wiiiilil iml ilcnv the {ilaiii t,ict thai naiioiis ar-- iitlliiencol 
by mateiial s< ciit-s aitil snrrcniiiilin^s. 1 If >ci>tch. WcUh. ami 
Swiss nations certainly 
j iii.itiilcst this, for ihcy .ifc 
I hardy and stiiin;; as the 
iiniilains .inion;.: uhiirli 
ny hvi- It IS Ml their 
in- t'l 111- diifcreiit rn-m 
h'ls Ih. s., an,|ina%i 
IS. ^«oies, and Nnrwc- 
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the Hudson shows that we arc rapidly becoming conouerors on 
the sea. as well as on the land. Our navy vies with that of the 
Kn^lish after it has externiiinated that of the Spanish. Our 
thi^l is respected more than evrr before. Japan and China, 
l*olynesia. Russia and India realize that in the West a (^reat 
nation has arisen, and the qu(*stion with them is whether the 
oriental civilization or the occidental civilization shall be para- 
mount. 

In the deep interior, a city has arisen which ismakini; itself 
felt. The iiitlucnce of the ^^reat men, who have visited this 
city, was pl.iinly and emphatically elevatini:;; for order and 
N<»l>riety and respect characterized th<' people, and there was 
also .in ambition .iwakened and a national pride, which can not 
fail to have .1 j^reat effect. The eveninjj display brou|;ht out 
the diverse elements of the population. The most peculiar 
.ind distinctive costumes were shown in the spectacular scene, 
lirst Am«Tii an. (iierman. Hel^ian, Swiss, Scotch, Armenian, 
Svri.in. ami. tlnally. the C hincsc with all the outre and strange 
ima}^es in v^real numbers; and yet amid it all. the presence of 
our IVrsiiicnt and the^reat milit.iry heroes and political leaders, 
not only «•! i»ur nvvn |^i»vemment, but of our sister republic and 
Canada. .All these events brinp us. as a nation, to a wider 
Comprehension of the wonderful expanse of our continent and 
the opportunity of this n.ition. 

M.iy wo n<»t conclude that there is an inspiratiim from all 

th«'se from the scenery. Irom ancestrv, from our historv, and 

* * • 

especi .lily Iron) the treedum of our jjovernment and the ^Towlh 
of our instituti«»ns and our ri»untrv. ' 



inikknahonal C()N(;kkss of I'Rkhistoric 

ARCII.FOLOCiV. 

At the meeting of Italian Naturalists h< Id at S(K*zia in 1 865, 
tlie nsatlcr of an International Conjjress of Prehistoric Archac- 
<»!o^y was broaeheii. The idea met with favor Organization 
was effected and arranj:;ements were made for a first session at 
Neutchatel the following year. 

The congress was calle<l to order on the 22d of Au^just. 1866, 
and continued four days. It was the first of a scries ol meetmgs, 
which for interest, importance, and brilliancy have never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled. At these congresses held, at the 
most important cities of Kuro))e, at irregular mtervals, the vital 
questions of the science have been propounded and discussed, 
men of a conimon interest have been brought into contact and 
have formed lasting friendships, and interest in and support of 
archxological stud> have been stimulated throughout Kuro|K\ 

Desor was president of the meeting at Neufchatel. Naturally, 
a local turn was given to the pa)Krs and discussions. The Fresi- 
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dent prcscntoil a rc>umc of the knowledge of the Lalce-DwcU- 
iiiL^s of Swit/.crl.md ; Clarl Vogt (liscussed the osseous remains 
of the ancient Swiss ; Oiii<juerez investigated the metallur^ic 
prDCcsscs of the e.irly Iron A;^e, and exliibited a model of the 
furnaces used liy the nld workers; Clement disphiyed a fine col* 
lection of Swiss relic< in b«)ne and stone. An instructive excur- 
si(»n wa^i made lo Auvernier, where the sites of the lake villa;;es 
of the Stone A^e an*! Hronzc A^^e were practically studied. 

In August <it iS'»7 th«- cii^^ress assemhied at I'aris, where 
the Mxp'tsition was in prn;^ress. The occasion was favorable fi»r 
a l.ir 'I' .iltendaiu'f. a< the citv was cmwded with visitors. Im- 
port.int p.ipeT'i wrir presented .it the session. The Abbo 
Hnur;^i-iiiNe, there tir^t puMicly »ir;^ed iiis claim for the existence 
of lertMry m.in. baNcil upon tin- tlinl-^ found at Thenay. The 
conj^ieN"^ t 'iini! niudi ol iiilrreNt .it the l-.xpnsiiion itself; studies 
were ni.iile <»l in. my Mnp«»rtant ili^plays. v»n«Ier the explan.ition 
and liin ct-.'iii •»! the exhrrtorx or (»rj;.ini/.'is themselves; at the 
|-!^\[iti.in ('ai.iv.in*«.ii\' .1 muiiiiny w.i^ unur.ipped in the presence 
ot til'' Ml- iiiSer^ III' iini^r ;.iii .it ."^t <r-im.iini'n Live md the 
Ci»!!«i li 'lis .it :1p \ it ;i t' I Isn' , IV Mi^-iin Wire visited. Mxcur 
siiin^ weie ni ill '.'» .\iii iri- ! n tli" • x iiii!iMt!i»n «>f the < hialer- 
naiv Ix-'i' ■ I S* A- in n . wh- n II - ■< 'iri lU- I'l-nhes made the 
disi .i\r|irs \vli:( !i • !<'!M< ir>ti.iteil in. in s < < •iiteMi;ior.ineit\' With the 
m.im:i;'Mi .m! I'ther ' xtiii t mi imimi i!s. .ititi to Ar;;eriteuil to set- 
tin .' . ' ' .' Ml »^ii'i!' I r.t'i-Mn I •Mi^tiiiclion m.ide of ^rcal 
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scsHJoii that ]i tpjiar ovati i^ to the scientific ^iiesti became con- 
spicuous. 

This feature, of public importance of the congress, formed a 
pro niiient part of the suci:ee(iui^ five sessions. Count Gozidini 
prcMtlccI over the fifth coii<»re>s. which was held at H »h>gna. Iialy, 
openin'^ Octtibcr I. 1S71. A«non;^ m.iny <iiscussioiis tlioie deal- 
in|» with Au^lnan Like I)wclliii^^. Icaiian Terrc marc"*, and the 
Hron/-' A^je w-.tc n'>t.iblc The Grotte dtS Colomhi'S was viNited 
as an ex iinpli* ot a c ivern occupied by mm \\\ the latter |>art of 
the I'alacoliihic Iv> nh. Motlena. \t\K\ the typical terre-mare of 
Montale in its vicmiiy. were viMt«'<l The necrop >h at Mi rza- 
botta an<l Li CeriO'^a were objt'cls of dehghtful excursions. 
Mverywhi-re most carc'^ul preparations had J>ecn niade ; excava- 
tuns hul b.en be-'un an^l wcrecarriid on before the eves of the 
visitors, wh > were ab'e to thus learn the exact conditions. 
Ravcnn.i. with intfreslmj^ hi'^torical monuments, was visited. In 
c«>nnfti'»n with the congress. I'rof Capellini had or^anizecJ an 
rxlrn>i\e Kxp.^^ltll»n of It.ili.m Archie )logy. 

I lu* rminent d'( )nalius d'l lalloy, ninety years of age, but still 
vi^jorous in b >i|y and mind, presided over the con^jrcss at Urus- 
sclls. whk'h bt i^an August 22. 1872 Dupont discoursed upon 
aiiv lont man in IL-lgium, and ik-scribed his cave researches. 
Inil'.r \\\> (iirrclion visits were maiie to thr fauii>us cives of 
I'ViHital antl N.iulettc. A trip was also maile to the i;reat flint 
• juarncs and w«irk-shc>ps of Neolithic man at Soiennes. At this 
111- r* 111.; th'" Ab")f 1^ »'.ir^eoise re presented hi 4 Tertiary man cvi- 
d<nces from Ihinay. and beg^^ed a final verdict. I).scussion 
cn-^iKril; opinu>n wa^ (iividcd, but the wii|:;ht of .luthi-rity ap- 
pc.iifd a;.;.i>n^t the Abl'r'> t laims. 

riie c<»n^'ress \\ Stockholm, openiiig Aujjust 7. I>^74. sur- 
pasNc.l .ill j»rt di cfssors in the ma^nificrnce of the entertainment 
ufkrcd the quests. I'he iiuuiber in attendance was very great; 
nr.iily tAo hundicii I'renchmen alone were present. More than 
hliy lad.fs. !r«»:n v.inous countries, were am »n^ the members. 
I'ullv c i^iit /.ivs were lievoted to mecliniJ^ m\s\ excursions. At 
tiir npr-niii^ MsMon flans I Iildebr.mil sketched the work done in 
Svvetlt n in archit.'l«»;:y. ( >uaternarv man dues ni»t seem to have 
lived in S.wdeii; the Neolithic, l^oiu'-, ,ind iron Ages are well 
representei! *Juestn»ns of e.irlv trade, of the traffic m amber, 
.mil or tlo-iK'^'tM annna's in prehistoric times, were discussed. 
An r\i'ii-ioii w.iN ma ir tn I'psda, to eximine tlie great tumuli. 
.\ d •i.^iitful feature of this visit was the attention shown the 
.;iir ^t- bv th'- sitiilents of the I'mversitv. An excursion to the 
NIan I kA i^; "k • j^ave opportunity to ex.imine buried ruins of a 
j-reliiNtiiric I.itf Iron Age city. The King accompanied this ex- 
iurM«»;i lie aUo exlencied to the congress al its closing, a 
iit.iL'^'itlc' nt farewell festival. 

Hnliiant as was the Stockholm meeting, it was surpassed by 
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I '.it at Huila IVsth. which opened St'ptcmber 4, 187O. Amon^ 
Its features w«is an Kxpdsition of Arch;L-olo}^y where mure than 
;i.rxK> specimens, carefully selected fmrn public and private col- 
lections, w<Te systeiii.ktic.tlly arranged; an excellent illustrated 
cal.ilnj^ue w.is supplied the members. The arch«L'olngy of the 
rej;ij»ii Is (]iiitr pi-iuliar. There is almost a true " CopjKr Age " 
in Hun^.ir). S')ine <»f the U»c.d bronze types — such as curious 
aniiii.il h;^i;ris — .mil j^nld orn.iiuents are particularly intcnstin;^ 
Tulsky vv.i'i presiiicnt. ( )l l^cal pa|K*rs : " IVojjreNS of Prchi-* 
loilc Art h.i'«>!i»:;v in Hun-'arv." "The ( )liiest Traces of Man in 
Auitna." " « 'l)su!i.in in liuii^.iry." and "The A^e of C«»pjH:r. 
I ' tiiiiii.iii'!(-d .iitt'iition. < )t the <^riu-ral discussions, that l>v 
Hr<»(M ■ rnhi^liirir I ic|).<n ili«»n " - !i. is l>ii Dim- classical I ht- 
<»i:-;:nn| th." / .' . M.'i * I i^ypsies I was .liNCussed. I he excursions 
vv« fr- c xc- I ti -Mailv inlt tfstiii.'. iiDt nnlv brcausf thev were t«» 
ni» r ";i')!i ••: s.mruh.il p'«.;r.i.ii typr. hut .lUt) l>e*>ause nf th* 
ci'»\\ is ■ •! p M'.tuts. in ii.i':vi- lUst'Uis .md ri-presentm;; ethn c 
l\ p- - . A ii' I 'Vj I \ \\ \v rr !■ If mr.! .\ rrlmvn- to llic con^rrss. Native 
dm ■ .in'i )i :■ .11 -jMiM'* pfiv ■! .is .ittLxtur tn the guests, .1% 

v\-> •! y\\\' ill !inn- \\ I nil' d "ut by the mana^* 
• V r \\\\v \\\ 

III : iM'. -' I • . trrl l»\ n<i!if.iMs If.kst. was the- 
■ M th'- : i!.!ti. h- :;r;n;n:- S pV iishrr .'S. |SS('». ami 
1-. I!' I\M.'. th' «»ji'n. .iiiil the Kind's 

! :'i' ; «:i' ■ :ii ti:-- 'rui liii.'s i ir I •»val--tr;i!v 
r . I ; \ \ III* !— • . ^1 ■ I riN I hf III. 1^1 im)inrlant 

•■!.-. r ■ I I '\.K\\ M.,'- tt < 'ir.i. .iMil " Kitchen 

M • ':■".; 1 I :..'■:; ..? pr« hisf. ■rir canniba' 

•m "M :•'.•; -A I h-.-i. •. ri'i i- -l:n^. Aincing the 

t\ w A • ■ ■ • ..'■?■■••• I. u ;; r • I •■ I. - \\ rr tnund appar- 

:i* . 1 •• ■ ■. '[i!». • ' -I ■ ' ii !• !" . urioijs kitchen 

:•: r \ i": • ' t'l !■' •' i : ' ; • M. curi«»us con- 

-■'.• . ' ■ J .■! r. .; : V! 'li'- ;i M h kA the terrr- 
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expensive entertainment, would be gladly welcomed by the mem- 
bers. Three days of this congress were devoted to the discussion 
of geological questions. The claimed. Teriary finds of Otta and 
Thenay were again brought up, but met little encouragement. 
Piette*s remarkable explorations, at Mas d'Azil, of Quaternary 
cave deposits were presented. A lively debate regarding the 
interpretation of Schliemann's discoveries took place. Prince 
Roland Bonaparte entertained the congress at a reception. 
** Buffalo Biirs" Sioux Indians delighted the whole congre.ss 
with an exhibition of native dances and a demonstration of 
Indian si^n language. 

Arrangements were promptly made (or the next session to be 
held in Moscow. It bade fair to equal its predecessors; more 
than six hundred intending members were enrolled. The out- 
break of cholera produced demoralization, and almost led to 
abandonment. Ihr congress o()ened August 13, l^g}, under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Sergi. Prince (ialitzin was presi- 
dent. ( )ne hundreil Russians and thirty foreigners were in 
atkrndance. Among the latter w.is Halil Edhem Hey, a delegate 
fri)m Turkey. The welcome to the guests was hearty, and festi- 
vals, banquets, and diversions were arranged in their honor. No 
preceding congress sur|)assed it in the importance of its papers 
and discussions. \'ircht>w t>utlined the work to be done. 
Ki»rtytwo papers were reail : On the "Geology of the (ilacial 
Period," ** Prehistoric Arch;i-ology," and " Physical Anthrop- 
ology." ( >f especial value wtrc the many pipers on local — Rus- 
sia. Caucasus, Russian Asia — topics. Nikitinc, Hog<lanov, and 
Chantre prescnteil papers of permanent importance. Inter- 
n.itional Committees were ap[)ointed to consider an agreement 
on nomenclature and methods, in anthroponu-try, craniometry, 
ant! ethnol.»gy. An important feature of the congress was the 
Arch.e'ilogical Kxposition of sjHrcimens froii Russia and Russian 
Asm, .1rr.in.4e1l l>y Count < )uvarc>fT. At the closing session, held 
Au'^ust jt>. the C'z.ir, Alexander III., gave to the two < Zoology 
and Prehistoric Archaeology) congresses which had been in ses- 
sion, the siiin of OtJ.cxX) francs. 14.000 of which was for the 
establishment of a pn/e which was to be awarded annually and 
to alternate Irom year to year between the two bodies. The 
Prehistoric Arch.rology Congress itself took steps to establish 
a prize to !>♦• ^ivtn at its inrelmgs, to commemorate the patron- 
a-^f ol the srs>i.»n by the Grand Duke Sergi. 

It was iit)ped that a meeting would be held in l8</S. at either 
C'»nstantinople. ;\thens, or Bucharest. These hopes were not 
realized, anil the year |>assed without a congress. To all ap|>ear- 
ances thi* movement was dead. Hut now the Organizmg Com- 
mitter has again acted The Twelfth International Congress of 
Anthr-»pology ancJ Prehistoric Archaeology will meet in Paris in 



loj THK AMKklCAN ANTIMIARIAN. 

I hi' prc-^idcnt of the Or^aniz.ition Committee is Alcx.mJcr 
n-jrtraiul, thrcctor of the museum at St. Germain>cn I^«%yc . 
\'eme.iu is scciel.iry. Tlie sessions will be held August T'-th to 
25th 1 he I omtnitlee is n«>vv arr.inj^inj; .1 program of ijiscus.sion* 
It wiil he .III imp irtaiit ociMsioii. in line with its pncjece^sor*' .uid 
worlhv f»f the svmpathv t>f all workers in its fielil. 

I-'kimikh k Si \hy 
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clurin>; the present season there have hern uncovered an avcraK^ <*f ni<ire 
than forty per day. About one-fourth paii of these are in pt*rfc< t > ondition. 
while but comparativ' ly few are so mutiiatrd as tn conceal their (general 
ciintent%. I)urin}{ four months the mounds on the southwestern !iide of the 
citv proper were examinetl, and besides tablets, the exc.iv;:iions yielded 
€ii;htrri» inscribed stele** and prisms, fifteen bronze bowls, four bron/c nur- 
ror^. .1 l.ir>;e number of )at> and vases, silver and bronze finder nn^s. nl»^«' 
and e.ir-riiiK**. bracefiis and anklets, seal ( \linders. stone and < la> images, 
and other nbjeits of interest. There were aUo uncovered buiidin^fs. walls, 
water course**, and a new arrh. 

We now tpioit' from the account of the dixoxmes Ki\en by frofeJ-nT 
II. V. Ililpret ht. He >.iys: " I-'.xprtieiicr has shown that the upper strata 
of the niound« xield less numerous and important nmU than air met with 
in thr deeper trenches. ('onM<|uentlv. a lar>»e mass of '^aiitl and earth uill 
have to br removrtl before the expected lich results will be rea* hed. Hut 
even ihe>e upper laytT>, in \%liit h. .iinon-^ olh<'r things, the remains of the 
(xi^t I hristian lewish settlements aie hidden, are bv no mean^ bare of valu- 
able tm<ls .At a depth »»f ci>;ht feet oelow tlie surface, near the cro\%n of a 
hi.l. were discovt-red tivi ins< ribed Hebrew bowls lof about A, !> 7«x)» and 
tMM other boMln paMiy (Dxered with Heltrew < haracters. .ind (oniainin^ a 
sktili tiillv iiiMfibtd With a Hebrew lekjenif. the skull fell m pieces, but 
.ili the parts were iaietvili\ s;i\rd. Simil.ir skulis are preM-r\ed in the 
|ir.ti-*h and Ko\.il Triissi.tii Museums. .\ few i5U»r^ in'»criNMl Hebrew 
bi>v\ls Wire k'-ilherid from neii;hlM»r ii»: trenches. 

" .\m<M»v: »be other u suits obtauied duriiii; the month of June we may 
mention sixt\ one pc rf i-t i .i:id a large number of nnperfei t < vineiform 
tablets. (%ki» tr.iL:ineiits o| i la\ <\linder>ot the Nc o Mabx juiii.iii period, six 
se.il * vlind.'is, fiiiir thin cl.tss bottle^, one of espc* i.iliv beautiful form aiiil 
coU>r. re^rrnMiiij; in shape smiu'what an armv canteen; tw<» ^o i ailed tear 
lH>!ties in ^i.i^<> loMi >.oo^.inT.iM lamps, and a iarv;e knife. tweUe jku*\ a half 
ini lu's inn.; with a wihiJcii li.mdle. (>f especi.il interest is a sil\er initi of 
\theri<« and .1 fr.iL::iKMit <>l in<«<'ribril iliorite. winch belon>;s to the thirtl prc- 
( lin^tiai) iirilt- niniMii. the l.itter evideiitU fMiind its wav into the upiir 
str.tt.i n • iiirnth .it .1 inrit h I.iicr time, when the lowir j^rrmnd u.i^ di<<- 
turbfii (Mis<.ili:v III ( till' I • tH'ii with a burial. < ine hundred and twent\< 
c^'i^'h* ^r.tws ui-rt opened durii'k; the same moirh In one i>f them tuo 
slu • ts '-t i^iiM tlMMiond >li.i| I'i ' w ere f.'imd. bi !oii^>in>; to a Neo r..i!»v Ionian 
i.tdv biiru <! '.lit re. 

" ! ill ;.-::Mi'( r nf k'f.ivc** opi-ncd .iiid exatnined duriny; the fn jr ninnihs 
is4;i. ( >! :h( r. tii]K*t\ f our • f>ntaine(i pl.nn i>r orn.iincnt' <i siippi r sh.iped 
• ottins. '%\ rni\ ^t \ 4 ii 'lath tuli shaped. t^^( nt\ three in the tortii tif .1 box 
tour N... lilt, I "'.re id "r.n i «iftins. four • .ildroiis, twenty four c .i-kels .ill 
ri:.ide n! «...«: \ b.«K«il ii.i\. In i>j lavrs the btulies h.iii bet 11 pl.oed :n 
lar^f iir n>«. Mr <>. <■: v. its. twt iit\ j^ravrs Mcrc construi teil of urib.ikc li bri< k. 
t« II of '.uM.r ■! l'ri« k m tlrrt\ 'Ue 1 .i>*es the buri.iK had been made in lo*i-e 
earMi 

li'tf.*-';:^ .in«l iii-^trm tsve tn more than •■ne w.*\ are the hum. n 
Ti :i .in»> t" .t. : i!i 'hi-M ^r.iM.s. Iwilvi* t«>mbs coiita.nid two skeut«>n» 
r.iili.:lf» \%.ri- • 1 (i: h it '•% three skeb tons i .k h. in one were fouiitl four . 
an-l 1:. .i'.i ''"■.' • f\' •■ t'i'W tliret- skeletons. Two hundri d .iihI eijjhtv three 
^'f.i.r^ ■ .iijVi :. d Hke!i.!'n'» ••! .idult'*. filt\ b^ir ot iiit.int"*, ei^hlx two "f 
>iii!'ij«' i:j rhf* ■>i:i.'., th' liiltlMli re:'J till'* h.i'l .i.:m.isI t Dinpietc'iV dfs.tp- 
pciTt .) ..' . '.i::.SI. (1 ■■/.. .1 -.;); i!l he.ijj of iln^t 
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1 HI InTJ-KN M liiN M I iiNCKl SSI s l•^ TMK KxiM»slTI«»N «iF J />: 

111- Iwclfrli Iii!(-rn.itiiiri.ii i'iiii;;rr>M)f rrchistnric Anthropo)o^'> 4n<! Ar. h 
.iii'.'i^\. I III I'crrri.iiicht ■ Miirn )l i>l the Iiilrri).ili(»nal ( niit^rcs^ ot l'rrhi» 

!> >Mi AiiThto; ^'\ .iit.l Ai< III > :i>:^\ i" (»r^ ini/iiiL; 1!*^ twelfth »i-»«i«in :n .i'D- 

iit-i ti> ri Mitii ihc l'.tri^ 1 ni\«-iN.i; i \;ni^iti(iit nf iijoo Thf* iuru'rr»» ha« 
lift '1 .11 I I'pti ('• III Till- iittK !.ii <'cni'<', .t;iii u ill In held uiulcr thf* patrunatrr i 
\\i'- I I'l.' h ( i'<\ I rniiiLii: V'l.v < 'rcmi 'itij* < niniiiMici t'«iinpn'»c> h r crich 
spi-. :.iI.->'- "* \Mir!«l \\u\f It |i it.ttinh in ihis Nkiik )i •'! ^Tu«l\, uhn h :^ it»c!f 
I-: ■: i:\r'-.il iiilt u ^i. I liv [tn -uii ti! :-% M. A.rx.imlrc liertr^rul • :r.i!- ^ "! 
•h' •* a.M • i« ! i-..tS!i Mi^c-uiu ■'? \.i"i'ir..i! Ari!:ijiitii'^. .ilnl ihr \. r it*:* 
i!i ■•' -M 1 r "• -^1 f" * I I . If \ .iij'i i l.iiiii V »»l 'hf Nlu*i-iiMi •»< \a':fa M.»- 
tiif. A ■ !;.; ");■ ii:'i..' « r- .IT' i .ihn: ;! !i"^ .ikr M.i-ji*"rt'. Pr Mi>ii;.ir. r.. • 
liiii :.!i. \- ■- r.-:- :■: jir-i.i. n|i|iii'. iMi « liii* •» hnl.ir PArU *. l.»r 
.•i • :,". : I • r- . If I ■.i\ . 1 run i K ■..irni l'ii:i.<|i.i('c. rf«'fr*Nnr» IWrthcIi '. 
M :,'.■ 1 ii A ...ri- ! Ji- 1 i; ■■ it- ri?. 1 i ! ■■ .i r.i.t . M <ii<i-i\ ru r. .iiul M M. >4.i<:t:iio 
Kfi. ■■ ■ i i ■■ 1 1 '•;■:. i:ii • ". !lu: \% l.'iji- ihr • ••iuiiiittrr rcprr«er.'% 

'!, -.v ■ 't ■: ..r :--!ii--..' - in i- t!i:!, 'hi- p'Hiii uf \ifwof .in!^.r« p- 

. . . ■. . ■'. •■;:■. ■• 1 ■•■:.■..".■.•. 
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.:!■ . \ ! r ',•■'■ •■.',. •'\. '■■ ).t I'l '. '\v 1 \|M>«ition !'.».. I * ile» 

.•r !■.■.■ '■.•■'■..' \K 1 ..•;.. I 111 th. Icrtiire halN of ihr 

I ■ ■.;■ 1 ■ • '. ■ }i'-..-i ■!:; ; t ■ • ■.% r k -if :he riinjrr^% • I.. 

I' I • ■ •. Vk •'. "'i- •' '.■ IT ' ■ I fihc r ■ xuntriro III »hi-m 

: r ■ ■ ■ ■ ;. :. ■ ■ :, - . ; ■. ■ r .• r (^ht s • .1 ; 1 ihr ;■ j^!i 
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He will do no rcj^uUr work without pay in advance. Hit word can not \k 
depended upi»n. He feii^nt friendship, but has no loyalty. He never 
reveaU .in^cr, but will with the most profound calmness avrni^e himself by 
waitmi; patiently thi* oppiirtunitv to u&e his tM)wie knife with effect." 

The reasoning of a native and of a European differ so iarKcly. th.ii the 
mental impulse of the two rat c^ must ever dash. No number tif yeat» of 
intercourse will arouse in the native breast a perceptible sympathy to the 
white rat e. Me is momentarily olnrdient. but !> averse to subjection. The 
domest:c.iteil TakTalo); native has made {greater advance tt>wards civiliza- 
tion: he has A sociable ksenial nature and is very hospitable. He bears 
misfortune with the greatest indifference, and is the nio!»t tractable of all 
people; he never insists upon doin^ his own way, but strives to do as he is 
told. So lon^ as he j^et^ his food and fair treatment, he is content to act as 
l!eneral utility man. l>ut he knows the duties of no occupation efhciently. 
Neither of the races has any idea of organization on a lar^e scale, hence a 
successful revt>lution is not possible, if confined to the purely indigenous 
p4»pulation unaided b> others. 



Kack rKKli'DH kn in thk I'hii.iI'I'ISKS. Tile preretlin^ <|UotatiGn 
from Foreman's book makes an aiticle whirh appeared in the .Aui^ust num- 
l>er of /'Ar Popular Siunir Monthly doubly important. This aiiicle is by 
Ferdinand hlumentntie. who represents that the l>ctter class of iilipintis 
have formed a \ery untax orable opinion of the white race, as unfavorable, 
perhap*. as we ha\r of the wont class of the Filipinos. 

It it not a prejudice a}{ainst « olor. sui h as w-e ha\e aj^ainst the black 
men here: (»r physical traits, such as many Americans have a^^ainst the 
Negritos; but a>;ainst h.ibits. disposition, and mental attitude of the whites. 

*''! he school ^Iati^tlcs bhow the Filipinos to l»e superic»r to the Spanish. 
The motive of the natives a>rainst the self c< nceit of the whites has l>een 
making itself felt for twenty years." 

*' The Kutf»|KMn and American whites have not made a ^(hk! impres- 
sion on the colored Filipinos. The Philippine Creoles feel atone with their 
coloretl l>reihren. ' 

Now. these two extracts must i;ive pause to any hasty judgment. On 
one side we might think the people too low- to be tit for freedtim. and on the 
other. tiKi intelliv^ent to be suhiected to onr dominion; but between tlie two 
we in.iy conclude that nur ^xffSkX work is to disarm preiudice and view the 
people m a true light, and then read our duty in the facts as they * omeout. 
If there are debaucheries and excesses among the whites, which surprise 
the Fitipir.o^. we ma\ well listen to the motto " Thysician heal thyself. * 



^Ho^^^ss.lK IMinam'** Aijdkkss. Professor Tutnim has (akcn the 
)^'rounil that There was a diversitv in the population of Anurua in prehis- 
toric tunes. He basi«« his opinion u(H>n several h>(Hithcses. First, the 
skulK are ditTerent. as there is an F.skiino tvpe, a so calird Indian t>pe, a 
northwestern bra< hyi t-phalic. a }Oiithwestern dolichocephalit. a Toltecan. 
.Xniillran. an< ic nt Hra.'ilian. Fuegian and pre-Int a i\|>e. Second, the art 
IS diver'^e. I he art of the !)ra< h\i ephalit people extends from northern 
MexKotothe MisM>sippi aiul Ohio valleys; ilisapptars in tht .Mleglianics. 
M'readssmjthuard to Mrxicoantl Honduras, and vanishes in Siutli.Anu-rica. 
Thr earthworks of the < )!i:o valley form an iinptirtant part ot this art, and 
show the tliffereni <• hctwrtii the»«e st»uthern trihts and the northern tribes, 
who were 1 alJitl }>v some Red Indi.tiis. Third. Ian>;uages. The existeni e 
• >f :iiore than a hundred and tittv different languages, siiirgests a diversity 
of ori^'in. 1 ourth. the antH|uitv of man on the continent dates l»ack to the 
< ^uartenarv Tim* <•. and i.» the i'aleolithit Age. but there weft later acces- 
sions tlurifig Ncolithh tiiiit s. 

These arc tnere hints, but I'rof. Tutnam puts the points befttre us so 
clearly and positively, that tht y must have ftirce, and this side tif the sub 
•C' t will, alter S4i many \ears, nnally gain a hearing. The authorit> of 
names tan not ionger hold the discussion back, though the facts must Xtt 
' aretully exaniinetf. if the ptisition is tt> be maintained. 
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I'll! hi li M \M' 'Ji \KIK t nl i>NM >* IN AmIKKA. \\\ lohli |- l»kr 
I\%ii\i':« !'• k'iiIi .itK'i \cM Niirk lli'il^lltnii, ^llttlill^ Id. 

I'hi rc 1^ .1 • !i.<i:ii In Anicr.t .in tii.-iMr\ Mhi(.'li ih-m r f<iils lt> arid ? the in- 
u iii;^i r>t iii.tri, xvlin • ..iini> in he .1 iruc • iii/rii .mil .t patriot, and thcri arc 
.L'i\ ^l.lil^ ii)f»ri- >iii )i rill It .ii itit- prt*M tr. tiiiic than cvir iK-fnrc. It 1^ mcli 
til. it iht- iii^(iir\ IS .ir !.iii^'i-i| in 1 n.innfs .ind iMtiiihaliMc*. for liy tliii ii!can% 
!liii>>i* I'i i'.i< h :i.t:inn.t!i:\ , M hi-dicr 1 >iMiin>; c.itI\ nr lati- inti> the it>-jn!r> 
!i • s th.it Ik*. tliiifUL;h hi** .tin c-^trv h.i^ .«n rijii.il |i.iri. anil dt*vs not date hit 

• > I Ml \'t ' i!i/t-r.'«lii[i M!!}. til*' own .irrixal. 

It .- ni*rrrs;i;,^ tn n-.n! .ilmit ttif )>'atiMi<«ii-s M hull .iroBC al ihf- \rr\ 
'." .Mini.- ^' . :li' ■ i'it:r>!*« \\*Ti «.i'iitc ol ihc'in \rrv tra^n al. .imi the ft-rlin^ 

• -; iMJ .1! iv>i: -.^ r i.^iil t^.iiii-'i the ^I'.mi'^h for tht-]r ireaihrrv and 
'»;.i ..:ht«r ' •)i' I rcu' \ n-. !hrir i .iri\ .tMriiipTs .1! 1 u!iiiii/:n^ the southern 

i«: o! I .••: li.t \\ i.'ii. Ii'iwi \kt. ^^ • I tiiiir n<«rih, and reacl ahout the 

, ..•,'. ^" ■■ 'A- e 1 1 !hi I 'i!. Ii .i!..l lMi;^li'»h. tl»e Mil»-« I I livt oiues aiiuisirti;. and 
\\ ' '.I.' ^ . .;:. it 'In M.i\ II u)i • h 1)11- i n.ili'th Nkipprr^ ^aiietl }i\ Dutth 
•.-••- .1:.' I I.. A .ir.'" I"? I . .; •;! .<■ y -. --. ti> ^i !.-.■: t"r:-». ainl wr ar«" rrininiled of 
I i '! : 1.1: i\ 1' !-■•■■ i:ij'.\ ji. •-.»•.. iii'i'f •iMiiiii^ .i'»oii! the I hitch « oii>tiif-4 
■ ;. I'. .' ?l • - : 1:. ^:. .i:r •■ iTif-.. ■ iimifc*'. .! I- liki' t iriiinj; fmni lra^cd% U* 

t.*:;' !. ■ ! -.^ ■ .iTi !»••! !■• li'.'ii re il r [.c'r*i\ e? .ini i- lA thi«k pci>|«ie m 
\\ • .!.•■• ■ ■ '.'!■ •'..' ; .1! Ni-.^ '1 ■■•k. .»Ti! r« i \:v tf» it the> ha*c ilAd m n h 
!«■ : w I'. .• . ■■•?:. ■ • * iinl I.'-.' • ■. . 

'.!■ i : r.r , .V •■ .• . . ■ • , ,:,.. f !,'.■, .1 Mil' Mini^on and W4» thi dift- 

I '.•..- ; :,• - , ■ • r I' :.' I ' iia: i !• iir \ I :.:-.. n I'liis m.i% before I.i» '^ue^ 

1 .■'•••• ■ ■•'■;■ ' '^^ I lA ■ ■ ■ :• i* I r :t.,- Mi\ t,^i- I.! (iihn and >rba% 

■ I • I- . 11 ' •' . I, ■ :• . ■• .,'ii'».'iiiij. \\\.\' \\ iiaTi<inalit\ hA% 

■ '. "ii ■■ . ■: " !..■•■.■; .. 1 A ■ ■» I t I ri>:li-h h fcnih. or Mtitt h 

■ •!. "I''" ■..■•■• . ■ ■. • » •....■■,1 . ;.^;l■:^ thai the\ <».iiiriS 

1 I ■ .. ! . .1. V- r. :. i-:.f wi.Tt* !i u|t"n the rarl* 
•!.• ^.■.- ■ .'■fjja \!ii^! wrtier<> 1 ia^ni 

• I ■ , .■ w .1 .«;.;. ! '■■'•! »• .. ■ ■ ■ »}'t" liiniilh id ihc M 

rr, ].A\ ki'ine ilatn thjl 

M-i'-sai hu%rtt% hav. 

ki 'rt\ |i]au»ihlv rrpre 

;; '. a^ p«>rtra\ini; the 

■It:, tit r^ie HcdMin. And 

•■ I'.r.i.kl\n i« at |*rr«rnt. 

• • !h< sr.iti Ml CMnnrclKvi 

.itid I'aftr Ini'oaeniia 

'■ •) ' .1 !.^ narrow Mrsp of 

I !«:.!! •- '•ui ihe ProviiKc 

: li' 'hr iiiiiuth of Ihff 

I h<- :«-ndrni % iMidentifv 

^1 . k(«l h« I>r I i*kr 

' .r -r f-i 1% !iir a ({UAftrr of a 

. t ■ : I- k hi>u%c^ «Mi Man- 

.;i ' fal! irff. and tbc 

r asid tf> di%i*uir o«er 

.: >*\ Mr. hiftkc ill this 

■ ;-r :.i!!v th«t«e wlitiarr 

•.ff • :\ thr platen whick 

I- > J* !t •; - and the dr«tn^ 

n I dirtrrrni IndiWi 

•^ \ ^• .;i V «■ prehittonc raccA. 
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BOOK KKVIKWS. 107 

A History of the Gkk\ian LANca-ACiK. Hy Charles W. Super, A. M.. 
K'h. !>.; rrtf»idcnt of the Ohiu University. Columbus. Ohio: Harris \ 
Adair, iK^^v 

I he tir^l nu-ntion of the Oerinant was hy Pythias 310 ii. r., he called 
them reiitoiiirs of the Cythian Mtock. Sweden has been rcf;ar<!ed hy some 
.IS their orij^mal home, but Finnish antiquities aie found in almost every part 
of Sweden, and .1 natural suppti^ition is that they were driven north of it 
hv the («ermans In Cesar's time the Rhine was the boundary between the 
<iiTmans and the Celts. On the east thev were shut in by the Slavs; the 
bitundary on the south was the Her< vni«in Forest. A tribe of the (>erinans 
niirth and west of the I)anu)»e made an aihance with Perseus. King of 
Mat edona. against the Romans, later they were in the 8er\ ire of Mithridates. 
Kingttf Tortus. In the thin! and fourth century, they were on the Rhine, 
with Wor ns as the capital; here the legends of the Niebelungens find them. 

of the >;reat family of languages designated as the Indo-Kuropean 
there Atv nine different groups. In the west the Celtic, spoken by the peo- 
iiie in Scotland. Wales. Ireland, ami France. The oldest works of the 
\VeUh dialect flate from the eighth century. The .Slavic is the most 
easterly, and is the principal language of Russia, the Poliih. Hohemian. 
.Ser\ian. and Uulgarian. It is spoken b\ ninety millions ot oecple. The 
(Week and I.atm are branches t>f the Indo-European. The (»ermanic 
;,'ri>up embraces (fermati. Dutch, h nk^hnh. Danish, and Swedish, and con- 
tains the most im^Htriant works in literature, science, and all the arts. The 
oldest specimen of literature is in the Meso (>othic dialed. It dates from the 
I lose of the fourth < entury ami consists of the translation of the Hible by 
ririlas. Frtmi this on to the eleventh century we meet with religious 
poems, translations of the Hible. liturgies, and sermons. 

The rise of Protestantism was favorable to (rerman. Itefore that, books 
uere printed in the Latin language. Luther had a great intlurnce upon 
the < •rrman I mguage As to L;rammar, it appears that all the nations were 
backwaril. The hr^t (ireek grammar was composed about half a century 
It I' . and the tir^t gr.tinmatical study of the Oerman dates from the days of 
tfnmm. The written language eml»races the .Swedi"»h. the Norwegian, the 
Dtnish. and the Icelanlic, all of which are Scandinivian There are no 
minuscripts in these langu.iges of earlier date than the twelfth century. 
Neither have we a«ces< to the most important branch of the tierman Ian- 
g*i.tk;e in it< pniintive unity. We have no means of knowing when the 
\ iHi-(>(»ihs se{);irate<i from their brethren, nor where this separation took 
pl.K (- Neither is it {xissible to ascertain the extent of territory tovereil b\ 
the various ]an>.;ua^es iliiring the tirst centuries of our era, before the tune 
Mhen the nr^i hterarv Mii>nuinf-nts bei;ni. In that proto-hittoric period the 
(lermanic tribes vKcri- .1 mass that was almost (onstantly in motion. At the 
period from ulm h wr (Mtsse^s m.muscripts written in Oerman proper, the 
\ariou*> br.in< hrs ••! the orik:inal tongue diverge considerablv from eai h 
*»thrr. .ind likiwi-i- from the < iothic. The .'Xmrlo Saxon was the speech of 
tht .Xn^io s.ixohs ari'l lutes, .in«i is 1 .tiled F.nglish and dates to the conijuest 
of Hrngi^t .in«l Hors.i. The oldest <>eri)ian poetry consists of fragments of 
the viuv' ot Hildf brand his alliterated verse dates to the ninth centurv. 

Mi^\IM:M\S IS Ml^\1i«» .\ \\t»M\N*s Kl MIMsCIM f> mF IHF 

I K^^• M IsiiKvisiiiiN iJ^'.j-iS/,- \\\ >Nara Vofkc >tevenson. So. D. 

Ni A N iirk I be I tiiturv i o. 

I his IS a ver\ • ti.irtinii.; b' mU, .iinl one whit h brings the tragit scenes 
o! M.i\ii!i>:mii s life .linl de.ith \ i\ idl\ bcftire the reader. The writer was, 
when a \m irii^ latlv. tatniiiar with the ntitabilities of Fran* e. and seemed to 
Wntiw the true in i)vi> ubi< h attuatetl Na|)«iUtin 111. in sending; armies to 
Mrxit i». Her 'irorlo r w.is murderetl in Mexit o. and she ttnik the hmg and 
dan;^'tr«>is vo\ak:t .iiitl wtiit into th* mitlst of the scenes of danger in con- 
sr«|iit iH r of this iiutow ard t-\rnt. She was famili.ir with all the movements 
• •! the diifen-nt .irmic-s m Mexico, and gives a tlescription of many of the 
k!ener.i<s. I he imal tite of Maximilian was a tad tine. Anvtme who takes 
this vol. line in hand is sure tti reatl it through, at it is very fascinating. 



4oS I 111-: AMKRICAN ANTKjl'ARlAN. 

Rl l.ss Ml- IHT. Sa^.A TlMK KUN*. AN Ac("<»rNT OK TrAVKI.S AMi K \ 

i-i iiK \ ii>iNs IS li hi AMI IN Mil-. Si MM) K nF i8*j;. Hv Thorstcinn 
l.iliM>;!>si>ii. iin bi;!).ill i»f Miiis Cornelia Hor«iford, Canibridj^i-, MA»f . 
I . S. A. [.oinldit D.iviil Null, J70 Str.int!, W. C. 

[iii Ki I I K^ ■>!- IHK Si A. hy Kclnioiiii Niukoinm. Illustrated hv i*. 
Hoitx .iii<l I.. r>c!iiiL*tt. Hobtoii. Ksti'S vV l.auriai. 

Till \<»\\<.IS>>I IMF (Allots l.AIKsl PlIAsts (iK IMK C<>N1Ri»\ I Kv\ . 

r>v N.i::iMi-i l.ilw.ird n.iws'iii, I.it. M. 1' rom the I'ransai tMns ••! :ne 
Kiivai '^•>i!it\ lit < .tii.ul.i. Ottawa jaiiies Hnpe ^ Co. Ti>roiitf) P.e 
4 ii]-p t lark ('«• 

K vr.'iiN I)|K( .,\ I K'l III \iiKin Ami.kica. Itv I. K. Wcarr. I II. I.i|» 

pile *■:• ( (I. 

[ he \ .irM'i'' !i i<ik'« uhuh havt- li<-i-ii wriiti'ii upnri th** vova^^es uf the 
\ir»-i:i.i II .iimI I \piMr.iiiiii,> cif tlu- I alii.i- an- m • essarilv fi^unded u^««n very 
nil- • ri.i.r. >l.i: < 1*. \ • i\ t ;t n has in 1 n rii.iiic tn >Ir:kf tiptm a solul fnunila- 
li'iii. I)\ii -I III: I :.'-\\ '.)n- ].ii tt .III- -M Kiibi II r> .iiiil .liMn ij:t tn aM erijin. that no 
111-, liv . It. .'•••? ■ \ r< 1:1 .| ipiii Mi«". Iltif-Innl hab f-\pi mli'ii ci>nM(lrraMr 
111 '.>'\ !•• ■ it;: ai'ii'.t 'h.r t' iii.i'.ii> i-l ihc Nur^t:::.!'!! 111 Ki-I.trid and hv thai 
iiii.i'i- nl»ii!,!-. '.hi I ..!.'- 'A hi* h hrr I ithi-T iiio< (iven-il rii'.ir 'A att-rfurd Maik*. 
The '--'{fC' :.i •(-:.( ?it )•; > ...h' i'<i; )i\ \\\r puliiM atidii, 1^ that it i^iveik to us an 
nil I «.| wl.i!!!.i I. ';«i-i.r -i-i.iiiiil *!.iriiiN " nt the Nor^ctiirn were, antl 
III «:. i! rr-pi . •' " ' \ I". I'l •■ i! fi.':. iiji.'iiTii hiM^rs 

A- ■■■ !' r I .1 ■■.'.- ;• :. »y '•• -.i;il !l .i! thi i li.iM ni»t i»l! an\ niatrrial 
'.tki n I :.'■• r : ''-rr.' ■. 1: : wr ii.';-i ic\\ al'iUfcTrthrf Mptnj tradition, rather 

il.ti. i:- :'. ! -r ■ :• ■ ' tvir.^; tlir ';-.'i »hc!i tl.i v made their landfall. 

Jhii'i. ;. •!.■ r. •• ■ ! 1: .1: - !ii.i-, .1 -s s* .«. 1 hi- « rk*l>r.ii)'<n of the four hun 
.!ri-.l:' i"'!:-.»'r .r ■■: "i.r . i:..li:.;- ■! '*A i. i .1'....! ar.d the plantuii; of the 
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: «I. *• :i" «■ 'I'l \Mi; ■: w .s .in .tit ot '•:*••.. e Thi^ iar.dfall 

..'!•■: J .•;«!•:■ -.i-i'i.; ii !hi \r.i: . ;4 i a% f<ri the eai^i i'*a%l 

' •' K : ir ! I. : •■ : i- 1. in-itfil '.t •-ii the 1 i>ast of n4>rth- 

I 1 ■ r . - . . .V ' :■ ■. ;\ r ■: !:, •},,■ |\.i\,i; >iii u l\ of Ctnatla 

■ : •■.:.■ * ■ u :.•.!'! *hai p « \ rr the <|iir»ti«tn 

'■»?■■■ ■■ r ■■• \ .-.■..: .1 ,',.| \\. It I. l,r, i '.i^Hit. a* •! »lin- 

! :• I' in.'.l.i. . 1 hrft* are two .(t« all 

^> • ' ■■'■:.'' p. *^: 'nhi;. .iiid :hr ether, at 

' ■■ *■ '■ .>!.-c I'r.'wse lMild<« ti* I ape 

f ! \\\f ( i« '-.Mkrical >iir^e\ cd 
1" llir^-v aiiherf*« to i.'ar« 
i' ■ ! ^ « .e-! !•• i .ipe Kaiewir.l m 
-> M> -t p •^'^.i^c The lhef»rv 
:.:(.! .»r-\raf* It ap(*eat» 
'. V \ ifc:rr*. I"he% were jiII «»f 
<. . • ! >i. I'hMe^l. ard <»i<fne 
> •(••*•> aniffall to 
' p- :.i*:nn C'f reaching 
ik'''> .ifiil ^I'tiie aloffif 
K \. ■ ^* let* f« 
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Prehistopie Implemeni^s. 

A Reference Book.^ warrknik'noorchcao. 

F( )K Ncvrr.il yc;ir& prisons have Iktcii wntink; iiic «i>kini;, " \\ hrrc can wc 
)ivx .1 h(}(»k (Ic'i ril>in^' ai.i the types nf prehistoric iinplriiifiits, bi»th 
r.in- .iiid (iiiiiiinm. We wi>h ici prnperlv < lassifv tuir collection." 
< tiliiTs iiKiniri*. " What is tlir naiiu* of so and M>. iinclosin>; ifrawin^^j and 
whrrriaiiwc ^vt inforiiiat'ini ' " .still others " How were arrows niai*e 
wh.it clo \oii I lass .1% I ereinonials. etc." 

I'hcsr I <»iMiiiunM atifiit^ have Ikcoiiu- iiiimeroiis. yet 1 am always ^\»d 
to answer tht'in. 

La«l jrmr II ormrivd lo mr lo prrpmrr m ^—k mt ••m* IINI ar AOO Mf* •■' 400 IIIm»« 
Imllona. drM-rlblag AiAs Ihr farm* •! aHtlrBl ImflrmrMta, ric. 

1 iiilfiitl to treat t)( the ihsiribution nf iiiipleineiits by ^'Co^v'^phir set - 
liolis 

Ka*>t of the Hudson .mtl eastern Caiiafla. 

\ the Ka^t Atl.intit re^mn. 

i \\\r l'i>iiiiiiai . Kast Alle>;hfii\. etc. 

Die Ohio \ alltv. 

The South, east of the Mississippi Kivrr. 

Ihr s«i;j!h. wtst 1)1 the Ml'»sl^s|pp| Ki\ei. imiudin); Texas. 

The Lake Ke>;iiin and western ( aiiada. 

The <ireat I'lains and Missouri and I'pper Mississippi Valie>&. 

The Nitithwi'st. 

I he \\u I tic ( oa*>l. 

I h.i\f already <>ei iirei! the < o oprratiuii of well known art h.i-ol(>>;isis 
to de*>< ril*e •^im h fe;:ii>i s a^ I am not familiar with. 

It is impnssihie in a lirief aniioun* ement to more th.in rite one re|(ion 
.ml tilt III) ihod ot trea'in'.'lit .ind < oiiio.irison. 

THO O^lo Doltfl.** ^ii '^' "t^insiy '>> '' tocalii\ t jr|>c -if ftii.t iiii(i>ciiirni« ( ompan* 
>KiU •>■ iFi tl: "^ .! i^.r I i-|>ri ( *hiit < ^lr Ka*l «-ia Stiiilli I K.<rai Iff u( »|i«dr«. hi«#«, kni%«», 
r'.. I'ir-rii r •■( i: j.rnm j.irf Kciiirfiiir. I unpArrd «iih nurtlirin hrinkiiir. ( itptivr I he 
11.41 .<r i \n*' I Aiiiniir pli'V* •ml |ii«h|ktiiili | If.'* NaB<r« JDtl rutft ui all I y pet of 
•i.«i-..'';>tt. rt\ \^ > rr^ ihr iHAlciial for i-li«i tt « iiiirft frmii I'lilltry bvi ■•ii)l.i|; gradually 
'ikr Mi*«.>iiii «nit \ !kan»a» fiiriii« Nu raMrrn 1% |-c% • I (Miitrry AkCk, ccii% iivtiltt.cu 
I am) Jiirii »ii.'i I'-.Dftr ul •iltin ir||ioii«. 

t h'N Mill s( r\e to indii .ite in\ tn atiiiriit of each srrtioit. It will lie as 
txhaii^iive a«» i an In* expc* ted iii a \o.uine ot jci" or ;lxj pay;es. 

Fr>>ni .e;:er'» rri«i\ed thio work wiil inert with a kiml reception, and 
4 III r I'lihhsht il It will oell it-'f :t. 1. the r< fore, aok the support of all intelli- 
\i* W. Miidenis lit .Aiiierii an .AiifMiUitit's. 

\\ r h.t\e T.iii h on iiiii'iiid^ ami luirials. M\ lM>ok does not treat of 
the!!. I hire an in«i*i r\i illini papi rs on stone art: but these are si at'.ercd 
tliro'.::^!. \ .irn- j* ti-p^irTs 

I* :^ u\\ hteiit:- •n to \% r i;e in .i ooinew hal popular vein, yet to de.il solelv 
wiM f.i- •-. i ■• M\ tiixi iio!i s wiii diiei I reatlers to rep«'rts. pamphlets, m 
I" k^ .* \ m:i. i-'hi r de*< riplioii'« mav hi- fouml. 

i- * ;i. '"•1:11 « .III.! pi.\ ate I nllci tions fiirii:^h the i>^'ei t*> for illustra 
tion 1 "'.-.At \i . .I'i *!• Ii.i\ r- ink diawirijo I r ph< ti'^T.iphN i.f r.trea^well 
I- ' :: :i."ii re.:- " .tifl .i l-fjel lit *i ripT:on Ifi-iii • •■ .I'l tor-*. 

:ri. r. S.' ■ is 1 \, i i-,|iiiu.\ ■,.« • 1 .ns|iier:i.»: that othi r vidumes <»n 

• r- ■ ■■ '. \ s« .1 .1: !r««:u >.* . !• si •>. .i:;-! u* :.i.i\ rnjuire li-»s time, etc., in 

th' -r p: ;..ir i"< i. I • \pf-> ' u* iii.iki lio ii.i ?:« \ M-:t of the iHiok. and shall 

f- r. .1: : \ ff p. lid It II s;.,t,i]s a Kcteii'iHi r>«H'k and hare! \ \ leld-. its i ust. 

: h'* * *i: ; r"b.i"».v f •■ i^s ;cit b\ Iltifiiibef. 

No subacrtptlons are bindln(( unless the book is Issued. 

i» ■ r : p s' il .I'-I s» ,• i.^ lb. I* xi- ; »i.l -.ii'.*! r.le b-i -'Hc i»f the 
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Warren K. Mooroheadf 

Saranac Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 



Flint HidgB RbHcb - - 

I \\ o ifiMrri^. i-i.:lii iMilr^ l<iiu'. was (jiiiniis in preliistnnr liriirv 
.iimI r ill iii^l.t'il iiiiioi lit iIk' li.-.'iiitititl liiiic. icil. white, lil.i- k, \c*'Iiim 
.iii'l Mi'tttlfil nr-'Ao. '»j»c.lr^, i.i!i i h, kii;\«-'*. si t.<|>i-r«, vw. nt thr 
» ' III! \ .i'ir\ 

I .till .1! tin- l\ I !..•■ • lil I « iin ; (iiiipli!! m ri*»-' «il l■n|»lt*lll(-tlI^. 

.111 i <> 1 1.1 1 1 hi . I i>t t- • ! :r ii"!) '•I't'^ ol t |i>:m ;^ In I .■ •> > «|ii 1 iiiirli^ .it 
>j li' S.'i |it r ^^i t. 

-( ii nil- <«.* 1 M .1 'r I I'lii-r ^ •III! I •I'.ii tiiiii i> iii'T I iiiiiiiti ic 
'..:i!i H^ ' t I . .', I M« ''• II .•! I ii<'-«i- :l:ii' v\ 1- i|iii'i>. I i4 V\ ii •• nii*. 

CLIFFORD ANDERSON, 

Brownsvill*. MusklnKum Co., Ohioi. 



MO()OREHEAD*S BULLETINS. 

I » , ■ • *• . ■ » ■ ■••■ I- ■ '•• ■ I. .ii.*i* •.■•dual »u' ■ 

*■ ' -' .'i; . •'■•j'i4tiiii*.BiihfH.l 

'•■•■■' f * ..' ^ \ rrUii«^ « ia*«t. 

. ^ . . ■ ■ , -fc- • ■ ■• . ■ ■ .'t crnit. of •!•!« 

• ■• • ^-p^ ^^ ■ 

. '''•f«t*ii«tifi!. 



' ' I'-' 111 I* iniiicd ihv 

r . ■ 

• » . ■■'■■•*; j» I riaiii*f 

• ■■■ rl.i-'-r: irt« tlmti^at 

' ■ 'i» ■ I ivn |i«c*t iw- 
.■ ' • » » !!•■«.: ».i ihai II «i . 



« • 



.' ^ •■■ri-i "'l^t !■•(■•■. 

' ' < ' - >«« jii'it .iiila 
*>■ ■■ •!,•'» ■•ftn^a I •■ 

4 r i4i:i I- ,«• j( iap.«. 
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Eggpl^ Exploration Fund. 

(American Branch Founded in 1883.) 



William C. Win-low, I) I) . |*n D . LL.I).. Vice- President and 
tloiior.try Secretary. U S A. 

Flindkks Pi-ikik, Ph, I)., I). C. L. LL.I).. Chief KxoKircr in 
IC-ypt. 

THRKE DKPARTMKNT8: THK c.f.nkral work OF 

KXPLORA TH)N. ami tht- two lirimhcb: THK ARCH JOI.OGICAL 
M'R\ KV. aivi ilu- (;R.!:CO.Ri>MAN BRANCH. 

THK HOOKS appeal to all lovers ot history and art, tour- 
ists upon th<' Nile and collectors of books. They appeal irre- 
sistably to all interested in the study of man from thr earliest 
afi^es. in l-.pi^raphy. in Classical Discoveries, in Architecture, in 
•' Life as it Was '* in every plrise. and in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Ihcv shoultl be found in all Public and thousands of 



Private Libraries. Their Ulustrations now number many thou- 
sands, and snnie of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of 
rare and artistic merit. 

Kut 5; oo constitutes Membership, securing; a beautifully 
Illustrated Kolio, the Illustrated Arch;voIo|^ical Report for the 
year, and the Annual Report with list of subscribers. 

Amon^; the books published are: I, The Store City op 
PiTHoM. J. TANis(ZoanK Part I.; templates and plans; account 
of the (greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 3, Naukkatis, 
Part I.: 52 plates and plans; valuable to students in Greek art, 
and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, 
pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 4, Goshen; 11 plates, 
maps and plans. 5, TAMS(Aoan), Part II.; including Am and 
Tahpanhes; U\ plates and plans. 6, Naukratis, Part 11.; 45 
plates. 7, Fe.slival Hall of Osorkox II. (Bulxestis), Part II.; 
3(M)lates S. Annas and the Tomb oi- Paheri; Frontispiece 
and j; |)lates. ^>, Deir-el-Hahari ( (Jueen ilatsu's Temple); 
preliminary volume. 10, Dki -el-Hahari, Part I.; Royal Folio 
Kdition; Jj plates. 11. Part II.; Royal Folio; 32 plates. 12, 
Part III.. RoN.d Folio. 

Of the .Survev \'olumes are theee on Beni Hasen. two on 
\\\ Hershch. and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. .\n Atlas 
with cij^dit tine maps, indexes, etc.. price 5i. Of the (ira'co- 
Roman Branch are \*olume I., ei^'ht facsimile plates, papyri of 
Sts Matthew and Mark; Sapp<», Plato, etc.: and Volume II., 
fac Niinilrs. st. John. St. Paul, and many classical papyri. 

.All prrsoqs art* invited to s<*nd for the Illustrated Circulars. 
Fists, etc .\ddrcss the Secretary. Mr>. Marie N. Him-kman. 
ot'tice <»! the I'und ;<> Trmple Streft, Boston. Checks may In- 
madr piyahU- to Ikan<'i>» C Fostek. Honorary Treasun-r. All 
oflui.tl and personal letters for Rev. W. C Winslow, Honorary 
Secretary, should be sent him at ;2^ Heacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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I'his iHKik trc.its iif ih.it in\st'«TioiiN prupk* i .illct) the Ctiff-Dwcllers. ii» 
.iliu-il to thi- ruchiiiH, whi) .iM suppi)<«t'il If) hi- thnr survivors. It (ici^inft 
Hitli ihr tltMripti«in nf the < trrai I'Litcan .ind its \.irird ftrenery. the 
(»riiul Caiiviift lit thi- ( "lMr.ii!i> i niiuii^ iii .is a vrr> inip«*rtant part. The 
.I'lt mr has ijuuicd ()i-m riptmtii fmiii ilu- k'-'iilni*h .il riport«. which arr very 
k'r.iph.i jml I1.1S iiMiie \\u' ^i-iik'r.iphi< .il (c.tiurcs prrtinincni. Thc"aKc"of 
tlir I'litT Dwriirrs is .iUi> spnki n of. .iiiii thnr liistimtive peculiarities are 
br><!i.:hi i>ii!. I'mii iir thrr-r < ti.«pTf-rs .irr i:>\rii ti> .111 aci mint of their ttit- 

• «iM rv 1 ir^T. 'iv ihf '^p.iin.irils. im-\i. Ii\ the carlv Aiiieriran csplorer^. 
.11x1 Litrr i>n \ \)ir \.ii ii'iis cxin-iliiiiiiiN w|)i< h rntrrrd the rt'ijiiin. 

Ihriicsir p' ■ Ti^ itf !lici 'if! Hmuscs .irr \ rr\ ^T.iphu ami are liluitratetl 
ti\ :i:an\ ; i.i'< ^ .iml ^Mi.ii: • .is. whi> li |>rr«i-ni to tht* e\«*. the womlerCul 
.If. hit' I ■ ill- .ii)i! the s!r.iu>;« sit 1 iti-ii of 'fn sc Clirf I)\%cMin£4. 

\ :..i;i'' r n ^':\>it ti> .in .in <• iM ••! tlir ilistributiofi of the Cliff- 
'. . .i,:e- .i!.«I .1: «-'ii^' !■ tJif tr.KliTi'Hi iT\ htstnTv This i» fullnweii 1»> ihc 
ill--' ::;■: • • r ?' r ■. .?i. in if, h:!ii lur ,'. %!!:>• i-in s. siii h at ihc lowert. 
• -' ! I >:'•;' " ^ tNt « ^'..rf ri ■••;i.h. h.iit iiiiir». Tourti. and \ariiiua 

.1: •:":.'.'- \ ;i[.- Ti •::.! m '. S> 'Mrrri tlie ( liff I tweltini^i and ihc 

• ". "'rrr:- .. • ! . ■ w -i, ,•• n» . si.itiilin/ s'tnc of thrill m ruiiift. 

\ ; ■ ■ ' ■ *^-' ' '■ ■•■*■ •'" rr;n*. i-thcis to their tucial 

1 .'. :■. •? » r .. ■ : • ;i 1 '1 :* v- thr i i>fitr:\ani e* for irri- 

■•'••' k .•..-■. s ■■. i)[.tr.ist iMiwrrn the CliB- 

■ I ■ ■ » ;. ' .I- {.■•■ . :,r ■ .1 i iip\ the region. 
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THE Twenty-Second Volume of this Mafi^azine will be^in with the year 
ujoo. The effort will be made to make it the best volume of all. A 
new and broader scope will be taken, and one which shall corre- 
spond with the increase of our national domain and the extent of American 
influence. ^ 

The earlier volumes were confined to the prehistoric antiquities of the 
continent, but nearly every year has brouf^ht in a new field of archaeological 
research, until at the present time our American explorations reach to the 
far East and the far West, and seem likely to meet at some distant point. 
This makes our double title especially appropriate at the present time. We 
have alreadv secured the assistance of gentlemen who live in various parts 
of the worla and are makinf^ a study of the ancient history and archseologv 
of different lands. They, with othem scattered over our own continent, will 
furnish material which can not fail to l>e useful, not only for present study, 
but for referrnce in the future. 

The progress of anthropology makes it also necessary that the SUBIKCTS 
treated should be more numerous and varied than ever l>efore. while 
arch.rological relics and prehistoric remains are important, yet the ma- 
terial of which our own nationality is already romptised, and is likely to be 
in the future, is S4> diverse, that we can not neglet t the ethnological prob- 
lems which are sure to arise. 

Such topics as the influence of environment, the effect of employment, 
the history of early institutions, the character of ancient art and architecture, 
different forms of religion and mythology, the customs and habits and in- 
ventions of different nations will, therefore, be included within the scope of 
the journal. 

We have divided the continent into provinces, each of which will be 
rcprcsenti'd by an asscK'iate editor residing in it. who will furnish informa- 
tion as to all discoveries and ex|)lorations. They will )>e as follows: The 
Kastetn State**. Canada. British Columbia. Northwest Coas*. Oregon. 
New Mexh o. and Central America, Peru and the Thilippines. 

I he various countries nf the East Egypt, Palestine. Assyria. Baby- 
lonia ami the t l.i'»sit lartls will be lepresented by gentlemen, who are offi- 
cially I imiK't I' (1 \%ith Exploration Kiitxls. or who reside in the land alK>ut 
uhich the\ \*nie 

We mav say Oiat the etjuipinei t fur work is a strong one. and we be- 
lief- that the next xniuinr \%ill l»c I'ne \\i«r!hv t»f the era which ii is de*«igned 
in a sense tu cinDineiiioratr. We m>Ii< it the patronage of the public, 
antl hope that w«- shall have the sup(M)rt n( : W who are int«*restni in the 
siilHtM I «if art aiul .«r« h.i «ilok:\ . an«l espt-rially of the inst ttitions \%hirh 
have for ihrir «'Sie< t thi- iin ri'»se nf intellu'cni e. 

rhr Maita/liir Will Br \% rll lllM«lniU-d. 
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BY 

STEPHEN D. PEET. 

FOUR VOLUMES: 

No. I. The Mound-Builders and Their Relics. 

No. 2. Animal EfTlgles and Ennblematio Mojnds. 
No. 3. ClIfT-Dwelllngs and Pueblos. 

No. 4. Myths and Synnbolsi or. Aboriginal Rellgiens. 

Kach volume contaiiiN alxiut .}Ol) ]*a^cs. I'ricr fur each 
line tf stilil srparatcly. Sv7<> postpaid. If ordered with the 
Amfkh an Anihh Aki \n. [ncu siibscriptiun ) 56. ;o, re^^tdar price 
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SECOyD SERIES. 
Th« Journal of tho Arohaoologioai Instituto of Amorloa. 

EDITORIAL no. IK IK 

Editor IN Ciiikf — l*rof. J. H. \Vri>;hl,of H*'*''vard I'nivcrsity. 

AssociATK Kinii^Ks - I'rof. J. R. Whcclcr, of C'cilumhia rnivcrsily (for the 
School at Athens*; VrA. Allan Marquand. of Princeton Tnivcrsily (for 
the School III Kume); and l*ro . Ii. N. Fowler of Wcsiern Kcscrvc 
I'niver^ity. 

HoNoKAKY Ki»iTt)KN— Prof |. \V. While, of llar\ard Tnivcriily (I*fc*i- 
deni of the Institatei, Prof. T. I). Seymour, of Vale I'mversity (Chair- 
man (»f the .Mani^mK Committee of the School at Athens): and I'rof. 
\V. G. Hale, of the I'mversitv of Chicago (Chaiiman of the Managing 
Committee of the SchiJol in Kome>. 



The jolRNM. i»F IMF Anril l-DLOGh AL INSTITI'TK t>K Amkkica wa* 
established in iS^;. It < ontainv: 

I. Art h.rnlo^M-al Papers of the Institute in the field of American. C^hris- 

tiaii. C UiNsical and Oriental Archii*ol(>^;y. 
Papt*r> ot the American St hool of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the .\merican ScIkniI of < lassical Studies in Rome. 

II. Pr<H eedinjjs of the IriNtitutc 

Sumiii.irieN of .\ri'ha*olo>;u'al News and Discussions, 
rlassitied hihlio^raphy of C iirrent Arch.rological Literature. 
('orr«*'»p<»:idrm«*; Notes and Notices. 

III. Rep<>rt> iif the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 

a^in;: C uin nittec-* of the ScIukiIs of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Ronu". an«l<»f otht-r Committees of the Institute. 

IV. Hulli'tiiis iscparatelv paged i < ontaining mis4*ellaneous matter in gen* 

rial, supplt-mentary to that of the Reports. 

This ni.itt-ri.il is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
nuinSers .•( ihc I )iirnal f«>r the vear. 

Coiniinimi iuons fi»r the Kditors may be .iddressed to John H. Wright. 
edii'>r III < hict. C aiiibridge, Mass., or to any member of the editorial Uiartl. 

.Stibsrriptioiis will he re<"eived by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the Mther publicitinns of the Institute. 

Six Timfs a Vixr. A.snlai- SiiiscRininN S5.00 

.^I.N<iI K NCMHFKS, 51.00 
Tmi Ma« Mill \N C'uMi'ANN , '/> I i' ih .\\ e . Ne« ^'^»rk. 

The New England Historicsil and 
Genealogical Register. 

i.oriiaiii'. .1 \.ir;tt\ i»r \.ilu.tb!c .m ' -.i.trre^M t: in.itier « oin erning the His 
!or\ . \nti'|nitn •». ( *ene.ili>^'v ami I.iM;;r.iiil;v ol Anierita. 

It w.i* I iiiMiuMiv etl iM 1^1^ \'m.. :j I'tvun l.inuary. IN)^>. aiitl it is the 
oiliest htoI>*i;i II pcriixlM .il ;i.\% |i.iS;ish«-d in tliiN i ouiitrv 

It Is •.«.'»!i»d «ju.i!t«r;\ e.»« h uuinber containing at least ■> octavo pages, 
with a portrai: •»» siei-» b> the N»u l.ngland Hi'^ttTir ( ienealocK al >ociet\, 

$\i <• jur Annum, in ailvanoe. Sin^jlc numhcr, 7; cents. 

\" ;.ri'.ir\ I an .itf'Hil to br without it, and every genea|i>gist finds mat- 
ter ot iii!« rr-i m ia< h iniiiiber. 
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